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Address ail letters to: THE EDITOR, Bluebook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
T 7, N. Y. Ail letters must be signed. None tan be acknowledged or returned. 


Noisemaker 


To the Editer: 

In the November issue, I read the 
first three paragraphs of “The Big 
Noise,” by Dugal Ô’Liam. 

PleaSe tell me how much Mr. 
O’Liam earns in one year, and who he 
is, anyway? Never heard of him be- 
fore, but, like me, millions of Ameri- 
cans know Mel Allen. 

W. C. Kearns. 


Levittown, N. Y. 


To the Editer: 

I’ve been reading Bluebook for 
about forty years, but this is the first 
time I’ve had enough ambition to 
Write and tell yau how much I appre- 
ciate it. However, the article in the 
November issue, “The Big Noise,” by 
Dugal O’Liam, is so good, and touches 
on a subject I’m sure is the number 
one pain in the neck to most of your 
readers—and at least 90 percent of TV 


viewers ail over the country—that I 
just had to let you know that I swear 
I must hâve written it myself, and IT1 
bet most of your readers will feel the 

There might be some doubt in some 
quarters about Dugal’s nom de plume, 
but if he continues to turn out ma- 
terial like “The Big Noise,” he can cajl 
himself Rita Hayworth and it will be 
ail right by me. I sure hope someone 
makes sure that Twinkle Tongue Allen 
and the rest of the sports announcers 
get to see that article; it might mdke 
them realize how a good majority of 
TV fans feel about them. 

Hugh E. Moore. 

Baltimore, Md- 

No Rita Hayworth—and no Mel Al¬ 
len either—Dugal O’Liam is a vétéran 
writer and newspaperman. BB thanks 
reader Moore and asks reader Kearns 
if he judges ail critics and dissenters by 
the size of their pay checks. —Ed. 



“Am I cheering you up, dear? The doclor 
said it’s very important for me to be gay.” 


To the Editer: 

I greatly enjoyed your story, “China 
Coaster,” in the November issue. 

But there is one thing I don’t under- 
stand. On page 100, column 1, para- 
graph 2, it says, “I grabbed the gun 
and my wallet and ran for the back 
stairs.” 

Then later, he tells Fong that he left 
his gun in his room. How is that pos¬ 
sible if he took the gun with him? 

Richard Ipsen. 

Napa, Calif. 

He’s talking about two different 
rooms, Dick—the hôtel room and the 
one Fong lent him. Read it again, 
and it’ll be clearer. —Ed. 

Traveling Salesman 

To the Editer: 

Last spring my uncle sent me a copy 
of Bluebook which I recognized in- 
stantly. It was one I’d bought, read 
and sent to iriy son in Korea nearly 
two years before. Since then I’ve 
traced the magazine. From Korea it 
went to Europe, to another son, then 
back to Japan to a cousin. It has 
passed through seven hands coming 
back to me, and has traveled approxi- 
mately 27,000 miles! 

Does anyone hâve a more traveled 
Bluebook? 

Rex Campbell. 

Mullen, Neb. 


Sour Grapes 


To the Editer: 

Hâve just finished reading your No¬ 
vember issue. Never wrote a com¬ 
ment to a magazine éditer before, but 
this one impels me to bid you and a 
formerly swell magazine good-by. 
Hâve read Bluebook since early in 
Clarence Herbert News sériés of 
“Free Lances in Diplomacy” (maybe 
even before) and never has such a 
poor choiee of stories been offered 


Your former éditer really had what 
it took to suit my taste. Maybe the 
public wants things like “China Coast¬ 
er,” where there’s a new sex incident 
every few pages. But not me. The 
former atmosphère of cleanliness has 
fallen away, leaving drinking, sex and 
muck unfit for any reader, young or 

Good-by. 


Bradford, Pa. 


H. Flaherty. 


To the Editor: 

I’ve watched with some anxiety the 
changes which hâve been taking place 
in Bluebook of late. I feel a sort of 
proprietary interest in the magazine, 
for I’ve been reading it for about 24 
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years now, but I’ve been biding my 
time, waiting for things to jell before 
deciding one way or another on the 
changes. 

Your éditorial comment on the éco¬ 
nomie necessity for change d ' i not go 
unheeded; there’s probably a good 
deal in what you say. But if you’re 
going to start printing material like 
“Once a Sucker” (August issue), I 
think your ideas need some révision. 
Bluebook has always been free from 
smut; I’ve never seen (or, at least, 
don’t remember) a story of its nature 
in your pages. 

You’ve managed for years to get 
top-flight manuscripts. Why then 
bother with the Mickey Spillane type 
of story? 

Lt. Eugene L. Meade. 
Ft. Eustis, Va. 

Dissenter 

To the Editor: 

I don’t suppose one letter, more or 
less, will make a différence to you 
folks, but I’d like to drop this line 
anyway. I read “Pro and Con” every 
month I can get a copy of Bluebook, 
and enjoy it very much; and I’d like 
to put in my two-bits’ worth, if you 
don’t mind. 

Ive watched the covers change and 
the style of stories vary in the three 
years I’ve been reading the magazine, 
and I don’t feel the changes are bad. 
In fact, it seems to me the book gets 
better and better every month. 

Thanks for such a good magazine, 
and don’t let the people who are com- 
plaining about the changes bother 
you. I think the majority will agréé 
the magazine is getting better and 
better ail the time. 

A/lc Billy D. Edson. 
c/o-Postmaster, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Like We Say ... 

To the Editor: 

To my way of thinking, the answers 
given in reply to the letters in “Pro and 
Con” are very fair and honest (and 
most enjoyable to read, besides). I 
don’t know anything about editors 
(you lucky man! —Ed.), but Blue- 
book’s editors certainly seem to hâve 
to take a lot of buffeting from John Q. 
Public. So I take my hat off to you. 

Which, having said, may I be the 
one to answer the letter from Gay 
Morrison (November issue) regarding 
the Lindbergh case. 

Sorry, Gay Morrison, but I for one 
did not know as much about the Lind¬ 
bergh case as you seem to. Bluebook 
fhus has given me a better insight on 
this case than I’d ever had before, and 
I’m now ready to read anything else 
Bluebook may print in the future on 
the subject. 
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You begin your letter by saying “If 
I were profane . . .” Did you know 
that, even to think of using profanity, 
is the same as if you’d spoken the 
words? Emmet Fox, in his book “The 
Sermon on the Mount,” says: 

“With a new diffleulty of any kind, 
it is the réception you give it mentally, 
and the attitude you adopt toward it 
in your own thoughts, that completely 
détermines its effect upon you. 

“. . . What matters to you, truly, is 
not people or things or conditions in 
themselves, but the thoughts and be- 
liefs you hold conceming them. It is 
not the conduct of others, but your 
own thoughts that make or mar you.” 

Frederick J. Watson. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

That ought to hold just about every- 
body, Frea. Thanks. —Ed. 

Pen Pals 

To the Editor: 

Maybe I’m speaking out of turn, but 
after reading “Pro and Con” for Octo- 
ber, I was downright disgusted with 
the way some of Bluebook’s readers 
find so much fault with the stories you 
publish. Speaking for myself, I really 
enjoy Bluebook much better than I do 
women’s magazines. 

I imagine if other readers would sit 
down and Write how much they en- 
joyed your magazine, you would be¬ 


gin to feel that you’d accomplished 
something. 

Especially from the Holmes family, 
in Prescott, we say thank you very 
much for down-to-earth, good enter¬ 
tainment. 

Mrs. Joyce Holmes. 

Prescott, Ariz. 

Big People 

To the Editor: 

I’m not much to laugh, or even 
smile, very often, but I think “The 
Corning of the Little People” ( Novem¬ 
ber issue) should be distributed, not 
only to everyone in this country, but 
to everyone in the world. And it 
should he remembered not only for 
years but for the rest of our lives. 

It proves again what we hope ail 
people, of ail nations, will some day 
realize—that laughter is truly the uni¬ 
versal language. I’m one reader who 
will never forget this excellent story. 

Don A. Bowes. 

Lansing, Mich. 

To the Editor: 

Particularly when you’re in the hos¬ 
pital, and need something to cheer you 
up, “The Corning of the Little People” 
was more than welcome. It was excit- 
ing, and just the kind of fictional medi- 

George Edwards. 

Dundalk, Md. 






































By and large, though, an editor has no 

exception to his conduct; this is the cash 
clients’ inaliénable right for having 
forked over their twenty-five-cent pièces 
in the first place. But . . . When they 

votion—neighbor, that’s when we’Il need 
your sympathy. 


We do thinl 
casional bl 


îé (roi 


orthy of note, and, since 
literally ail such are written by a lady 
whom we shall call Miss Erminia Lam¬ 
bert, let’s pause here and make the note. 

Erminia’s attitude toward Bluebook is 
best described as caustic. Briefly, she 
hâtes things: Things like college boys 
who get good jobs, editors who bathe 
regularly and thus get exaggerated ideas 

Republican, professional athlètes, génér¬ 
ais who get elected President, dry Mar- 
tinis, sex, magazines for men, and people 
younger and smarter than she, of whom 
we suspect there must be millions. 

At the moment, Lambie-pie is insisting 


book immediately. She is against—and 
pretty violently—ail illustrations showing 
pretty girls. She also opposes the idea 
that anyone, particularly a character in a 
story, ever knits the raveled sleeve by the 
application, internally, of strong drink. 
"Just because you’re young and went to 
college,” Ermie scolds, "do you hâve to 
palm this stuff off on your elders?” 

drink anything stronger than celery tonie, 
blush when we walk past a clothesline 
with ladies’ garments hanging thereon, 
and are convinced that the future of 
America rests on aged characters who 
flunked out of grade school, still the 
majority of our readers seem to feel 
otherwise; and naturally we bow to the 
will of the majority. 

We do say this, however: from the 

agents hâve been told—we hâve insisted 
that sex, for the pure sake of sensation- 
alism, not be included in Bluebook 

structed our contributors in our belief 



into fish hatcheries (but that would be 
sex again, wouldn’t it?). As to what we 
can do to stop people from being young, 
we really don’t know. 

Let ’em read ail our letters from 
Erminia, maybe. 

Maxwell Hamilton 


SPECIALISTS ... In Owosso, Michigan, at a dinner given by Shia- 
wassee County’s Conservation Association, church members took extra 
précautions to keep the beer hidden while the women were présent; 
stacked it in an oven and forgot to tell the cooks, who lit the stove and 
heated the beer, which exploded, blowing off the oven door and flooding 
the fioor with a thick layer of ereamy foam. 

SUPPLY ... In Malaga, Spain, with two bullfîghters gored and a third 
out of action with a self-inflicted sword-wound, received When he tried to 
kill a bull and missed, authorities called a hait to bullfighting because 
they were running out of matadors. ' 

. . . AND DEMAND ... In St. Louis, a filling-station recently got more 
business from robbers than from customers, with three robberies in eight 
days, which resulted in the loss of $500 and a leg wound for one of the 
attendants. 


VIGILANTES . . . Claremore, Okla., after a still was discovered in a 
sewer, the county sheriff and his men crawled in to wait for the moon- 
shiners. After waiting ail night, they learned that local police, not tipped 
off by the sheriff but notified of prowlers by well-meaning citizens, had 
stood watch ail night at the sewer entranee. Net resuit of the two opposing 
all-night vigils: one of the sheriff’s men was bitten by a ’possum which 
hved in the sewer. 


INDIGESTIBLE COMESTIBLE ... In Hamburg, Germany, a valu- 
able prize East Frisian bull, seriously ill, recovered after an operation 
removed a Nazi party button from its stomach. 

SKOL ... In Sheffleld, England, the Sheffield University’s beer-drinking 
marathon was scheduled, with lemonade instead of beer. 

GENEROSITY ... In Youngstown, Ohio, after a candidate for municipal 
court judge passed out cards ail evening at a political rally, he discovered 
he had accidentally distributed those of his opponent. 

PERSISTENCE ... In Houston, police chuckled at the burglar who 
broke into the Hi-Lo Oil Co. but failed to open up the cash register, the 
cigarette machine or the soft-drink machine; tried to drive away with a 
trader truck, which jaekknifed; placed two long-distance phone calls and 
found no one at home; finally left, disgusted. 

HONEST TO GOODNESS ... In Williamsburg, Mass., during the 
Presidential campaign, police looked high and low for the person who 
stole a banner which had been stretched across the town’s main Street 
proclaiming: “We Need Honesty.” 

NOTHING TO LAUGH ABOUT ... In Vienna, Austria, shortly after 
the téléphoné System announced it would provide subscribers with a 
number they could dial to get a daily chückle (similar to the weather 
reports in New York City), it was announced that a shortage of jokes 
made the service impractical. 
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aboard when he came alongside, but 
he had shrugged my hands away and 
climbed over the side, his breath 
heaving into his chest. 

He hadn’t said a word until a min¬ 
ute ago when he told me to get started. 
I was a little slow in reaching for the 
oars, and his red brows pulled to- 
gether into a frown. 

"What’s the matter, Mister?” 

„I_„ 

“Speak up.” 

I looked at him curiously for a mo¬ 
ment, wondering what had caused his 
voice to take on such sudden harsh- 
ness. “X was wondering about the 
others,” I said. "Do you think—” 

He grinned a mirthless grin and 
said, “I think we hâve the distinction 
of being the only survivors.” 

"I thought perhaps—” 

“You’re the Third Mate, aren’t 
you?” he snapped. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Third Mates aren’t paid to think.” 

“What?” I was shocked more than 
anything else. 

“You heard me. Mister.” 

I didn’t answer. I picked up the 
oars and slipped them into the oar- 
locks. I hesitated then, looking at 
the First Mate again. 

"What is it now. Mister?” 

“I was wondering which way we 
should go.” 

“What’s your name?” he asked. 

“Simpson. 4 ’ 

“Your full name.” 

“Robert J. Simpson.” 

"What’s the ‘J’ for?” 

He nodded briefly, and his gray 
eyes were noncommittal. “You may 
call me Mr. Andrews,’’ he said. He 
stroked his heavy jaw and added, “We 
might as well get things straight from 
the start. Simpson. I’m still First 
Màte, and you’re still a subordinate 
Third. As far as I’m concerned, 
there’ll be no relaxation of discipline 
here. I’U give the orders, and you’ll 
carry them out. Is that clear?" 

For a minute, I thought he was 
kidding. I mean, what the helll 
Firsts and Thirds just didn’t behave 
that way—and especially not in an 
open boat on the high seas. And then 
I saw the hard shell of his eyes, and I 
knew he wasn’t kidding. 

“Is that clear?” he repeated. 

"Clear enough,” I said. 

I guess the malice in my voice 
showed a little. His eyes widened 
ever so slightly, and then his brows 
pulled down. “Clear enough, sir,” he 
corrected. “And I’m not sure I like 
the tone of your voice. Simpson.” 

“I’m sorry, sir,” I said. 

He seemed satisfied. He unlocked 
his fingers and pointed off the star- 
board bow of the dinghy. "We’ll 
head that way, Simpson.” 
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“Is there land that way?” I asked. 

His face went blank again, his hair 
a flaming red above the burnished 
bronze of his skin. His mouth tight- 
ened into a razorlike slit, and the skin 
pulled tighter <Aer his high cheek- 

“I’m afraid I didn’t make myself 
clear. Simpson," he said. “I mentioned 
discipline before, and I meant it. I 
don’t know what kind of ship the 
Masterway was before I came aboard, 
and I guess I’IJ never know now. But 
I know what kind of ship I run, and 
that’s the way things will be here.” 
He paused. “You’ll address me as ‘sir’ 
whenever you speak to me, and you 
won’t question the motives behind my 
commands.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. 

“Is it perfectly clear this time?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I don’t suppose you’d like to hâve 
your Mate’s papers revoked for in¬ 
subordination, would you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then get this boat moving.” 

The sea is a big place, they say. 
People hâve described it in glow- 
ing terms. They’ve told of the end- 
lessness of it, of the wide expanse of 
blue-green that stretches away from 
the eye. They’ve described the way 
the sky drops into the sea, blends with 
it at the horizon line. 

They’re wrong; the sea is really 
small. It’s just a circle, and you’re 
the center of that circle. The circle 
never changes size because there’s 
nothing to break the monotony of it. 
It’s the same circle and the same sea, 
and you’re a tiny dot right in the cen¬ 
ter. If you’re moving you don’t real- 
ize it because the sea is moving, too; a 
churning, white-sprayed wall of water 
that shifts and rolls beneath the hull 
of the boat. It’s always the same: dis¬ 
tant, aloof, expressionless, boring. 

The First Mate was just like the 
sea. He sat in the sternsheets, his 
eyes boring past my shoulder, seem- 
ingly fixed on an invisible mark far 
off on the horizon. He didn’t say a 
word, except to give occasional in¬ 
structions about the rowing. 

At the end of two hours of steady 
rowing, I pulled in the oars and 
dropped them into my lap. 

"What’s the matter. Simpson?” he 
asked. 

“I’m tired, sir.” 

"Take five, then,” he said. 

“Thanks.” I opened one of the 
waterproof lockers and rummaged 
around with one hand. I felt a pack¬ 
age of cigarettes and pulled them out. 
I was tearing off the cellophane wrap- 
per when Andrews said, “I don’t re- 
member saying the smoking lamp was 
lighted.” 

• Illustrated by RAY HOULIHAN 


I held the cigarettes in my left 
hand, and my right hand paused in 
the act of reaching for matches. 
“Huh?” I said. 

“You heard me,” he snapped. "I 
didn't say the smoking lamp was 
lighted, and it’s not. Not until I say 

“The smoking lamp?” I squinted 
at him through the hot sun. He’d used 
an expression I hadn’t heard since— 
what the heck, I couldn’t remember 
when l’d heard it last! The only 
time anyone aboard the Masterway 
hadn’t been allowed to smoke was 
when we were fueling. 

"You know what the smoking lamp 
is, don’t you. Simpson?” 

It was hard to keep my temper. "I 
believe I do remember now, sir. It’s 
a little hazy in my memory—” 

"Well, it had better become clear 
mighty fast,” Andrews said. "The 
smoking lamp is out, and there’ll be 
no smoking until I say so.” 

"Do you smoke, sir?” I asked. 

“I’U ask the questions, Simpson." 

“Yes, sir,” I said. Yes, sir! 1 
thought to myself. But wait until we 
get ashore, sir! Just wait until we get 

I put cigarettes and matches into 
my shirt pocket. Andrews sat staring 
at me, and when I finished, he said, 
“We’d better get started again.” 

I didn’t answer. I picked up the 
oars and started rowing, the sun hot 
on my back. I kept looking over his 
shoulder, looking at the endless semi- 
circle I could see from where I sat. 
The sun had passed overhead and was 
dropping toward the sea like a molten 
bail of lead. I kept rowing, keeping 
my eyes on the water, avoiding An¬ 
drews’ face. I tried to forget ail about 
the Masterway, and the collision, and 
the ooen boat, and the land we might 
never reach. 

Andrews called a hait at about 
six-thirty by my wristwatch. 

“Five bells,” he announced, as 
though he were calling everyone to 
chow back on the Masterway. “We’d 
better hâve a bite." 

He took out a sheath knife, rum¬ 
maged around in the bottom of the 
boat, and found a carefully wrapped 
salami and a waterproof tin of Ameri¬ 
can cheese. He unwrapped the sa¬ 
lami, dropping the plastic covering at 
his feet, then began to slice it with the 
heavy knife. I sat in the bow, watch- 
ing him place the thin slices of salami 
on the wooden thwart amidships. 
When he’d put down six slices, he 
stopped and pried the lid off the 
cheese tin. He eut two square hunks 
of cheese and put these down along¬ 
side the salami slices. Then he 
reached down for a tin of soda crack¬ 
ers, slit the band around the lid and 
the container, and pried it open with 
BLUEBOOK 
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if to demonstrate his point, he lifted 
one of the canteens and shook it. 

I listened as he shook, and then I 
saw his eyebrows climb up onto his 
forehead. He shook the canteen again. 
Gingerly, he unscrewed the cap and 
let it dangle from its short chain. He 
peered into the canteen and then 
tilted it slightly, holding his palm 
open beneath it. He tilted it more, 
and finally turned it upside down. It 

He dug around among the other 
canteens in the stem of the boat, shak- 
ing them ail. Of the twelve, one con- 
tained water. 

He was angry. His face turned the 
color of his hair, and he swore like a 
deckhand. 

“That’s what I mean about disci¬ 
pline!” he bellowed. “What the hell 
kind. of a captain would allow his 
lifeboats to go to pot like this? Who 
the devil was your last First Mate, 
Simpson?” 

"A very nice guy named Charlie," I 
told him levelly. 

“A very nice guy who allowed his 

"I’m sure he had no idea we were 
going to ram a derelict,” I said. 

"I’ve had just about enough of your 
comments. Simpson,” Andrews said, 
his voice high and brittle. “Just about 

I didn’t answer him. I kept rowing 
and thinking of the sharks that sur- 
rounded the boat. What was to stop 
me from picking up an oar and creas- 
ing Andrews' skull with it? A quick 
push over the side—and the sharks 
would do the rest. 

The First stared at me as if he were 
reading my mind. He reached be- 
hind him then and dug around in the 
provisions. When he held his hands 
out.again, they were holding a .45 
automatic. He pressed a finger 
against the magazine catch, and the 
clip slid out into his palm. He 
checked the load and shoved the clip 
home again. It snapped into place 
with a deadly dick. The barrel 
glinted blue in the sunlight, and the 
gun looked powerful and heavy. 

He didn’t say anything. He didn’t 
hâve to. It was al! there in those cold 
gray eyes, the warning and the com- 

"I think, we’d better hâve less talk 
and more rowing,” he said at last. 

“Whatever you say, sir," I told him. 
My eyes never left the .45 in his right 
hand. It dangled between his knees 
like a cannon ready to explode, a can- 
non ready to back up the authority of 
a First Mate who was command- 

iTgot hot later on in the day. I 
rowed ail day, with only four breaks 
for food or rest, and my muscles pro- 
tested with agonizing pain. 
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As I rowed the heat seemed to crawl 
over my back, climb up my neck, 
smolder in the hair on my head. The 
air was like a breath from a blast 
furnace, and the sea shimmered like 
a blue-green mirror for miles around 
us; and always there were the sharks, 
calm, patient, waiting. 

I began to associate Andrews with 
ail my îlls. I blamed him for the heat 
and for the sunken ship and for the 
sharks and for the blisters on my 
. hands. He was the cause of it ail, and 
he sat there like a big, red monster 
with his powerful fingers around the 
walnut stock of the .45, his gray eyes 
inscrutable as he stared out over the 
bow of the dinghy. There was an 
electric shimmer of hostility between 
us, an anger that flared whenever our 
eyes met. I thought of ail the officers 
I’d known since I’d been around ships 
and on ships—nice guys for the most 
part. I thought of ail the officers 
aboard the Masterway, and I began 
wishing that Andrews was any of 
them, anyone but the man he was. I 
was even willing to seule for the 
skipper. Anyone but Andrews. 

And then I began thinking again 
how nice it would be if there were no 
Andrews. 

The sun left the sky, and the stars 
shoved their fiery beaks into the black- 
ness of night. By the time I fell 
asleep, my hands blistered and my 
back muscles aching, the thought had 
become a gnawing cancer in my mind. 

I didn’t sleep well that night. 

The next morning, when he woke 
me, he announced m a flat, expres- 
sionless Voice, "We’ll hâve to catch a 

I stared at him for a few moments, 
thinking maybe the heat had got to 
him. “What, sir?” 

‘‘We’ll hâve to catch one of these 
sharks.” 

“Why?” I asked. I was tired, and I 
didn’t want to argue with someone 
who’d had too much sun. 

“We’re out of water,” he explained. 
“We cah get water from the shark’s—” 

“What do you mean, we’re out of 
water?” I asked, my voice rising. 

"Just what I said. The water is ail 
gone.” 

“We had a full canteen and a half 
last night,” I told him. 

“Well, we haven’t any now.” 

“Where did it go?” I shouted. 

“It’s gone,” he repeated. “We’re 
going to catch a shark.” 

“Maybe you’re going to catch a 
shark,” I retorted. “Vrn not going to 
catch a damned thing.” 

I’d forgotten ail about the .45 in his 
fist. I was thinking only of the water 
we’d had, the water he’d gorged him- 
self with. 

"I’m still giving the orders around 
here, Simpson,” he said. He brought 
the gun up slowly and held it just 


alongside his hip. The big open 
muzzle was pointed at my head. 

“I think we’ll catch that shark 
now,” he said, pulling his lips back 
over his teeth. His hair had become 
a shade lighter from the sun, and his 
face had been burned darker. His 
eyes gleamed now as he waved the .45 
at me, and he looked for ail the world 
like Satan sitting there in the stern- 

I looked at the .45, and then my 
eyes met the bright gleam in his own. 
This was no time to start an argu¬ 
ment, I decided. 

“What’s your plan?” I asked. 

“I’il shoot thé closest shark, and 
you’ll pull him aboard.” 

"What about the other sharks?” I 

“What about them?” 

"You know as well as I do ‘What 
about them!’ They’ll be over the 
dead shark in ten seconds flat; they’ll 
be kill crazy as soon as they smell the 
blood.” 

"So ?” 

“So what happens to my hands 
down there in the water?” 

“Nothing.” 

"Nothing, except I lose them. No, 
thanks, I don’t want any bloody 
stumps, thanks.” 

“I’îl shoot the sharks just as soon 
as they corne close,” he said. 

"Tell you what, Andrews. You 
give me the gun, and I’il shoot while 
you scoop the corpses out of the 
water. How does that Sound?” 

‘Tll do any shooting that’s to be 
done,” he said in a dead voice. I 
looked at the .45 again, stared at the 
deadly menace of the muzzle, at his 
palm pressed tight against the safety 
g ri P- 

“Ail right,” I said; "we’ll do it your 
way.” 

I leaned close to the side of the 
dinghy. There were at least a dozen 
fins on the water, swimming close 
together, almost like a squadron of 
planes in formation. How long 
would it take twelve sharks to rip my 
arms from their sockets? How fast 
could I lug a dead carcass from the 
water? How much did these sharks 
weigh? 

“They’re too far away,” he said soft- 
ly. He was standing alongside me, the 
gun pointed out at the water. “We 
need some bait.” 

“Want me to dangle my arm over 
the side?” I asked sarcastically. 

“Yes,” he answered. “They’ll get 
curious and corne to see what it is.” 

"What?” 

“Stick your arm in the water. Simp¬ 
son,” he commanded. “Now!” 

There was menace in his voice 
again. I looked at the circling fins 
and wondered whether it was better 
to lose my arm or my life. What was 
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Snake River Jim’s medicine cured a variety 
of ills, but it could hardly be expected to 
cure TB or reform a town or discover oil. 

By WILBUR S. PEACOCK 
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empty lot on Tulsa’s main Street. The 

would move on, his money-belt packed 
even tighter with big green-and-yellow 
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telling a lie or misrepresenting the 
médianes I sell. Isn’t that right, 
Sherifï?” 

'Tll close you, anyway, some day, 
you fourflusher!" the Sherifï roared. 
“And I wouldn’t use that medicine bf 
yours on a sick goat!” 

Snake River Jim laughed aloud; the 
Sherifï was ail blow and no strike, like 
a puff adder in the dust. 

“There you are, folks,” his words 
boomed at the crowd, “even the Sherifï 
is on my side! Course he doesn’t advo- 
cate the use of my médicaments for 
goats—but then, neither do II Human 
aches and human pains, with those I 
deal. So step right up and buy a mil¬ 
lion dollars’ worth of health for a 
single dollar. Only one bottle to a 
customer, and the directions are on 
each and every label. Chief Thunder- 
head's Snake Oil, the perfect panacea 
for ail aches and pains. The supply 
is limited, but don’t rush. Now, who’ll 
be the first to buy?” 

And then he was passing out bottles 
of the medicine, lus voice laughing 
and never still, the bottles vanishing 
before him, his pockets filling tighter 
and tighter with each passing moment. 
This was the final pitch, and it had 
been a good one, and as always, he 
was sorry the evening was over. 

Half an hour later, the last of the 
crowd drifting away down Tulsa’s 
streets, Snake River Jim whistled to 
himself and capped the torches. 

“Mr. Snake River?” 

He turned and saw the couple on 
the ground below, their clothes mark- 
ing them as country people. The 
woman had called him, and now she 
coughed, a deep racking cough that 
tore at her slender body. In a second, 
the paroxysm was gone; but Snake 
River had seen and heard others 
marked with the same disease. 

He lifted his Stetson. “Can I help 
you, ma’am?” he asked. 

"Molly, corne away,” the man said 
then, tugging at her arm. “There’s 
nothing this fellow can do.” 

The woman cried at that, leaning 
against the apron, and the muffled sob- 
bmg was hard and ugly in the night. 
Snake River waited, not knowing what 
to say. 

Then he leaped from the apron to 
the ground. “Bring her around to 
the rear,” he said. “I’ve coffee on.” 
He saw the stifïness in the man, and 
hardness crept into his tone. “I said, 
bring her around to the rear.” 

He led the way, brooking no argu¬ 
ment, and only after the couple sat on 
folding chairs, cups of steammg coffee 
in their hands, did he speak. 

“Ma’am," he said gently, “I am not 
a complété charlatan. My Elixir is a 

She smiled then, and he liked the 
warmness of her eyes. “I don’t want 
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medicine, Mr. Snake River,” she said. 
“I wanted to ask if you remembered a 
boy named Danny Tremaine?” 

Snake River grinned past his coffee 
cup. “Dannyl Glory, yes, but I’d 
hardly call him a boy.” 

The woman nodded. “I’m Molly 
Tremaine, and this is my husband 
Ben. Danny is Ben’s brother.” 

“Well, I’il be darned!” Snake Riv¬ 
er cocked his head. “Can’t see much 
resemblance, but sure glad to meet 
you, anyway. How is Danny? Haven’t 
seen him in a couple of years!” 

“He’s fine,” Ben Tremaine an- 
swered. "Anyway, that’s why Molly 
wanted to see you. Since you got Dan 
out of that rustling scrape, she figured 
you might—well, help us.” His face 
hardened. “I don’t see it that way, 
though; I figure a gun would do the 
job much better.” 

“Gun?” Snake River whistled softly. 
“Your trouble that big?” 

He lit a stogie, ail humor gone from 
his eyes now. He saw the touch of 
Molly’s hand upon her husband’s arm, 
and sensed that the bond between 
them was a deep and honest émotion. 

“It’s this way, Mr. Snake River,” 
Molly said. “We bought a parcel of 
land just outside of Tulsa a year ago. 
We lived Pennsylvania-way, and a lot 
of friends bought at the same time as 
we did. We paid four thousand dol¬ 
lars, and the land isn’t worth two. 
It’s scrub land, not even fit for pasture. 
We were gypped, and Rance Sherman, 
who sold us the land, won’t do any- 
thing about it.” 

Snake River Jim sighed. This was 
an old story, repeated in a hundred 
laces, as people moved westward. 
and speculators were ail over the 
East, promoting the sale of land to 
the west, promising the moon and giv- 
ing nothing. They couldn’t be touched 
by the law; they were far too clever 
for that. Legally, they were safe, but 
morally, they were like coyotes, sneak- 
ing and cowardly and rotten. 

“You want your money back, so you 
can return to Pennsylvania?” he asked. 

"That's it,” Tremairie said harshly. 

“Uh-uhl” Snake River shook his 
head. "Tell you what I’U do. I’ve 
got about sixty acres of land close to 
Leadville in Colorado.” He looked at 
Molly. "You should be in a higher 
and dryer climate—else you’ll cough 
your life away. I think, maybe, you 
folks should be living on that land.” 

"Now, listen. Mister—” Ben Tre- 
màine began warningly, but his wife 
eut short his words. 

"What is it, Mr. Snake River?” she 

Snake River lit a twisty stogie. “Tell 
you what I’U do,” he said. “I’il buy 
your land for what you paid—but only 
on the condition that you take a 
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pasear out to Leadville and look over 
my land. If you like it, then I’U sell 
it to you at whatever you think it’s 

Ben Tremaine shook his head. "I 
don’t know what your game is, but 
I’m not falling for it.” 

“Is there, Mr. Snake River?” Molly 
asked then. “Is there a game?” 

Snake River smiled, preening his 
mustaches. “Not yet,” he admitted. 
“Maybe later; but right now the thing 
to do is get worry off your mind and 
send you out where you hâve a chance 
at regaining your health.” He 
chuckled. "I won’t lose a two-bit 
piece on the deall” 

“I still think there’s a trick some- 
where,” Tremaine muttered. 

"Is there anybody in Tulsa whom 
you trust?” 

Tremaine frowned. “Well, there’s 
Jenkins, the banker, and a lawyer 
named Thomas.” 

"Good!” Snake River arose. "Mrs. 
Tremaine, would you wait for us here? 
We’ll talk to Jenkins, and if he backs 
me up, we’ll make a deal. Fair 
enough?” 

“It’s a deal, Mr. Snake River," 
Molly said quietly, and a growing 
peace lay in her eyes and lifted the 
pain from her face. 

"Ail right,” Ben Tremaine agreed 
then, and bent to kiss his wife. 

Snake River turned away, going 
toward the moonlight-washed road. 
Excitement stirred in him. There 
was adventure ahead, nebulous as his 
plans were at the moment. And the 
tocsin cry was one which he had fol- 
lowed ail his life. He chuckled, and 
waited for Ben Tremaine. 

Tulsa lay quiet against the night. 
Only a few stragglers were on the 
streets, and the noise of the saloons 
was muted by distance. Snake River 
and Tremaine walked slowly along a 
side Street, their voices stilled, each 
intent on his thoughts. 

“There it is,” Tremaine said at last, 
and turned into the path leading to 
the porch. 

Snake River followed, then went 
ahead up the steps to the porch. There 
were no lights, and his knuckles drew 
a drumming Sound from the door 
startlingly loud in the night. Then a 
lamp threw splinters of light through 
the glass of the door, and a lock 
snicked back, the door opening slowly. 

“What the hell time of night—” an 
angry voice began, and the lamplight 
caught Snake River in its full flood. 
"Why, you old catamount, you dirty 
oldcrook!” Reef Jenkins roared then. 
“I was hoping they’d hanged you out 
in Montana three years ago.” 

“They triedl” Snake River laughed, 
and his hand met the banker’s in a 
clasp of friendship which had begun 
fifty years before. "Guess I’m just not 
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“Please,” Ben Tremaine broke in. 
“I don’t know what you’re planning, 
but I don't want more trouble. I’ve 
got a family and-” 

“Son,” Snake River Jim said, and 
reached for the papers, “the way I 
figure it, you'll just about reach Colo¬ 
rado when the explosion cornes.” 

“Heh!” Reef Jenkins chuckled. “By 
damn, heh!” 

“Reef, you stop that swearing!” 
Sally ordered, but she was smiling. 
“Mr. Tremaine,” 'she finished, “you 
sign those papers and take your money 
and get along to Colorado. Spake 
River doesn’t need any help.” 

Ben Tremaine looked at the old 
showman, then at the respected bank- 
er and his motherly wife. They were 
honest people, and yet they seemed to 
trust this spike-bearded man in the 
snakeskin vest. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said in growing 
wonder, and shaking his head, he 
reached for the pen and ink Reef 
handed him from the sideboard. 

A week later, Snake River Jim 
strolled the boardwalks of Tulsa, nod- 
ding to passers-by as he went along, 
knowing none, but liking ail. The 
sun shone bravely and the day was 
good. Embarked upon an errand 
which might show a bit of dishonest 

f irofit, he was content. He had learned 
ong years before that the gentle art 
of swindling was not a hit-or-miss af- 
fair. In fact, more effort went into it 
than went into the making of an 
honest dollar. The true compensa¬ 
tion lay in the excitement of the gam- 
ble; and for that alone Snake River 
Jim found a thrill in living. 

At the door of the People’s Bank, 
he hesitated long enough to nod to 
Reef Jenkins in the open window. 
“I’m on my way to Sherman’s now,” 
he said softly, and tipped his hat as 
he went by; and the banker nodded 
affably as though thëy had but passed 
the time of day. 

Then Snake River was at the corner, 
waiting for a rig to pass. He saw the 
sign, “ Rance Sherman. Land Invest- 
ments," and somehow his mustaches 
seemed to flare a bit more piratically. 
The door creaked as he entered the 
speculator’s office. 

“Mr. Sherman?” he said to the fat 
man slumped in the oversized chair. 

Rance Sherman was bald, ugly and 
pendulous, and Snake River felt an 
instant aversion. 

Tm Sherman,” the fat man said, 
and measured the showman with 
canny eyes. His gaze weitF from the 
expensive clothes to the diamond on 
Snake River’s hand, and interest grew 
in his face. “Just what can I do for 

“My name’s Snake' River Jim,” the 
old showman said. “I just bought a 
piece of land off a man named Ben 
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Tremaine. I uu4erstand you own 
other pièces close to his place.” 

“Tremaine—” An instant révision 
of opinion came to Sherman’s eyes. 
“Well, now, as a matter of fact, I 
don’t.” He spread fat hands. “I 
bought a better piece of property the 
other side of town. You’d do a lot 
better out there than on Tremaine’s 
property; fact is, he’s let his land wash 
out. Goats couldn’t forage there.” 

“No?” Snake River permitted dis- 
belief and disappointment to creep 
into his voice. “But he said the land 
was good, with plenty of water.” 

Sherman shrugged. “Sure, there’s 
water, not that that means anything. 
Seepages everywhere. Fact is, Mr.— 
er—I didn’t catch your name?” 

“Snake River Jim. I run a medi- 

“Well, Mr.—Snake River, you surely 
haven’t dosed the deal with Tremaine 
yet?” 

“Well, yes,” the showman said, and 
worry was in his tone. “I paid four 
thousand. Do you think I was 

Sherman almost strangled. “Four 
th—” he began, then forced calmness 
into his voice. “It isn’t worth half 
that. Look, if you want a ranch, why 
not look at my property? Land 
value’s shooting sky-high, but I can 
still make you a good deal.” 

“So I’ve been gypped!” Snake 
River Jim forced anger into his face, 
then let it drain away. He shrugged 
ruefully and a smile lifted the corners 
of his mouth. “Oh, well, I’il just hafe 
to make the best of it. And since you 
don’t own any of that land, I’d best 
find those who do. Maybe I can add 
on a piece or two, making my water 
rights valuable, at any rate.” 

“Look, Mister—” Sherman began, 
and Snake River eut him short. 

“Thanks for your time. Good day.” 

He went from the office and down 
the stairs and into the sunshine. The 
stage was set; right now. Rance Sher¬ 
man was sweating blood at the 
thought of profits walking away from 

Snake River chuckled and walked 
into the telegraph office several blocks 
down the Street. 

"I want to send a message,” he said 
to the operator, who looked like a 
young Rance Sherman, and was, in 
fact, Rance’s cousin. 

“Sure, sure, just Write it down,” the 
operator said, then grinned at the 
showman. “You’re the fellow who 
runs that medicine show, ain’t. you? 
Pretty good little racket you’ve cooked 
up for yourself.” He looked at the 
diamond on Snake River’s hand. “Do- 
ing ail right, too, I see.” 

“Fair to middling,” Snake River 
admitted, then handed his message 
across the counter. 


“Ephraim Titus, Titusville, Penn¬ 
sylvania,” the operator read aloud. 
"Ship drilling erjuipment immediate- 
ly. Same formation here. Keep quiet. 
Snake River.” 

“Send it now,” Snake River said, 
and spun a gold coin onto the counter. 
“When an answer cornes, hâve it 
brought to me at the Tremaine ranch 
west of town.” He smiled. “Keep 
the change for the extra trouble.” 

The other grinned. “No trouble,” 
he said, and curiosity shaded his voice. 
“Seems like you’re going to the trou¬ 
ble,” he finished, “seeing as how we’ve 
got some pretty good water-well dig- 
gers right here in town.” 

“Water!” Snake River blinked, 
then coughed, and his tone gave the 
lie to his words. “Oh—oh, yes. Well, 
you see Titus and I are old friends. 
We’re maybe figuring on going into 
business together.” He turned away, 
his voice drifting back. “Send the 
message at once, and don’t forget to 
get the answer to me as soon as pos¬ 
sible after it arrives.” 

He was whistling as he went down 
the Street. He wondered if there was 
a man named Ephraim Titus in Titus- 
ville. Not that it mattered, since the 
message wouldn’t be sent, anyway. 
The Shermans were shrewd, and 
Rance Sherman would know the con¬ 
tents of the message before Snake Riv¬ 
er Jim had traveled the length of 
the Street. 

He nodded to himself, stopping at 
a saloon door. Young Sherman was 
already in the Street, going toward 
his cousin’s office. Snake River 
grinned, then stepped into the cool- 
ness of the saloon. More time must 
pass, and here was as good a place as 
any in which to wait. 

He had a beer and then a second, 
watching the chemist’s shop half a 
block down and across the Street. Time 
passed slowly, an hour, and then a 
second. He was hungry, and yet his 
vigil must be kept. He had a third 
beer, while chatting amiably with the 
bartender, then finished his drink and 
strolled outside, when he saw Reef 
Jenkins’ errand boy pull his lathered 
horse up to the rack before the chem- 

He went across and down the Street 
and entered the shop, a bell tingling 
softly as the door opened and closed. 

“—right away, Mr. Jenkins is in a 
hurry,” the errand boy was sàying. 

“Right away, right away!” the chem- 
ist said irritably. "I only got two 
hands.” He glanced at Snake River. 
“Be right with you, sir.” 

“Take your time,” the old show¬ 
man said affably, and eyed the bottles 
and boxes which lined the shelves. 

“Well?” the boy demanded. 

“Ail right, one o’clock,” the chemist 
snapped and turned to the showman. 
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“You’re a pig-headed ass,” Jenkins 
said abruptly. “Just try using forcel” 

"Better yet,” Snake River said, “let’s 
call in Thomas and see what daims 1 
made about the property.” 

Rance Sherman swallowed, then 
blustered on: “You sent a telegraph 
message back East, telling a man to 
corne here and drill for oïl.” 

“Wait a minute,” Jenkins said. 
“What right do you hâve to read a 
private mëssage?” Suddenly his laugh- 
ter was gone. “I think maybe you and 
your cousin will be up on charges 
yourself.” 

Snake River frowned. “And I fail 
to remember mentioning oil in the 
message.” 

Perspiration was wilting Sherman’s 
collar. Suddenly the sureness was 
oozing from him. His gaze swept to 
the Sheriff. 

“Well, do your duty,” he said. “He 
can’t get around the fact that he 
planted a mixture o£ crude oil and 
water with Harry Bellew for an analy¬ 
sis—knowing I'd get a full report.” 

“I gave a sample, too,” Reef Jenkins 
said thinly. “Fact is, 1 got a report 
this afternoon. Bellew’s report said 
nothing about petroleum.” 

Snake River retrieved the chem- 
ist’s analysis from his pocket. “Mine 
mentions no oil.” His face was hard 
now. “Seems to me you and Bellew 
hâve some fancy explaining to do." 

The Sheriff scowled, perspiration be- 
ginning to dot his face. "Look," he 
said, “I guess maybe there’s been some 
Sort-of a mistake.” 

Sherman’s laugh was forced and 
hollow. “Well, now, I—” he began. 

“You’re damned well right there’s 
been a mistake!” Reef Jenkiiis said. 
“I’m thinking the town won’t like this, 
corne next élection.” 

The Sheriff swallowed. “Now be 
reasoiiable, Mr. Jeiikins,” he said. "I 
was only doing my duty. When a 

"Shut up!” Jenkins snapped. 

“Listen,” Rance Sherman said, and 
now his face was frightened, “you 
can’t twist things around like this. 1 
—I—I—” He stabbed a finger at 
Snake River. “He cheated mel” 

“Cheated you!” Reef Jenkins ex- 

E loded. “I bring in a water sample 
■om the west seep and give it to 
Bellew. Snake River gives Bellew a 
sample, too. Meanwhile, your cousin 
has given you a private message to 
read. You buy off Bellew and then 
hotfoot it to Snake River to get his 
land. And later, when you discover 
the oil keg, you and this so-called 
Sheriff try to rig a phony charge 
against Snake River. Sherman, TU be 
the first to get a pétition running you 
and your hired crooks out of Tulsa.” 

“Let's get out of here, Sherman," 
the Sheriff said in blind panic. 
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“How about it, Snake River?" Jen¬ 
kins asked. “Want to throw a couple 
of charges their way?” 

But Snake River wasn’t listening. 
He was remembering a single Word, 
and côldness crept along his spine. 
He’d made a mistake, a damnable mis¬ 
take; there would be hell to pay unless 
he could find a way out. 

“Ail right,” he said to Sherman, "I 
salted the seep, as you say. But I made 

“Look, look, let’s forget it!” Rance 
Sherman said, backing. 

"Forget it!” Snake River Jim said 
coldly. “Like hell I will!” He 
frowned. “AU right, I’U give you a 
chance to salvage a part of your mon- 
ey. l’U give you back two thousand, 
the exact amount you say the land is 

Jenkins blew his breath in dis- 
gust. “To hell with him, Snake 
River!” he said hotly. “Let’s get this 
deal into the open; for months folks 
hâve been wanting to ride him out of 

“Two thousand!” Snake River re- 

“But that’s only a third,” Sherman 
protested. 

Snake River chuckled. “So it is,” 
he agreed. “But it figures out just 
about right. Ben Tremaine has his 
money back, and I hâve back the 
money I paid him. You'll hâve back 
the extra two thousand on the deal, 
the money I figured was my profit. In 
the end, this entire affair will cost you 
just that piece of land, and then only 
what it cost you in the first place.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Snake River,” Jen¬ 
kins snapped. “Let him sweat.” 

“It’s a deal,” Sherman said greedily. 

“What about me?” the Sheriff broke 

“Shut up!” Jenkins said. “The 
voters will get around to you later.” 

Sherman dug papers from his pock- 
ets. “Here’s the title and everything; 
where’s the money?” 

“You’re too soft,” Jenkins said in 
deep disgust. “I’d make this crook 
whistle up a rain-spout.” 

Snake River grinned, watching the 
others sign as witnesses. “I think Mr. 
Sherman is about due for a trip East, 
Reef,” he said. “This story is going 
to spread out kind of fast.” 

He watched signatures being added 
to the papers, then laid a Hat packet 
of bills on the table. 

“There’s the two thousand,” he said. 
“Take it and get out.” His gray eyes 
watched the fat speculator for a mo¬ 
ment. “I’d kinda hurry about leav- 
ing,” he finished. “Folks are really 
gomg to get a good laugh when they 
find out you’ve the same as given 
away oil land.” 

Rance Sherman laughed aloud. “Oil 
land!” he gibed. “You and a keg of 
Pennsylvania crude oil you sell for 


Uniment!” He straightened. “May¬ 
be when people hear how you salted 
the seep, you’ll do a bit of running.” 

“Maybe,” Snake River admitted, 
then swung to Reef Jenkins. “Where’d 
“you get your sample, Reef?” he asked. 

“Like I said, the west seep,” Jenkins 
said, puzzlement in his eyes. “My boy 
brought it to Bellew and you—’’ 

“Snake River, no!” Sally Jenkins 
said then, understanding. 

“That’s right, Sally,” Snake River 
said carefully. “Reef’s sample was 
from the west seep, but I salted the 
east seep, and they’re at least half a 
mile apart.” 

“Then there is oil on—” Rance 
Sherman said, and his skin was a 
frog-belly white. 

“There sure must be,” Snake River 
said. “And so near the surface it 
seeps into ground water and springs.” 
He beamed suddenly. “By golly,” he 
finished, “if there’s oil on my land, 
it must be ail around there! It looks 
to me as if those people you cheated 
are going to find themselves an oil- 

For one ageless moment the tab¬ 
leau held. Sherman’s face twitched, 
and his hands were fat claws. He 
quivered in blind rage, and his voice 
was a muted shriek. 

“You—you crook!" 

And then he was gone, almost run¬ 
ning; a second later the Sheriff fol- 
lowed, wanting no more of this night. 
A door slammed so hard that china 
rattled on the shelf. 

“Snake River—” Sally began, and 
the old showman beamed at her. 

“You know what I figure?” he said. 
“I’U givë Reef a fourth of any oil 
profits, for handling details. I’il keep 
a quarter for myself just in case I 
ever get old and want to retire.” 

“And the other half?” Sally asked, 
almost knowing what his words would 
be. 

Snake River Jim’s gray eyes were 
suddenly thougntful. He lit a fresh 
stogie at the lamp chimney and gently 
touched the legal papers lying on the 

“I never had a family,” he said. 
“Getting too old to start one now. 
About the only thing I can do is 
adopt one.” He smiled gently. “Guess 
the Tremaines will hâve to do. Mrs. 
Tremaine will hâve to hâve expensive 
doctoring, and Ben can use some 
money to build up that Colorado 
property. And the children can use 
some extra schooiing.” He blew smoke 
at the ceiling, slightly embarrassed at 
the nakedness of his émotions. “You 
know I kinda like the thought.” 

“Oh, you—you foolish old crook, 
you!” Sally exclaimed in fierce fond- 
ness—and she turned to the stove, dab- 
bing at her eyes. “Now, let’s hâve 
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TARGETS FOR YEAR-ROUNDSHOOTING 


WOODCHUCK 



Found in almost ail parts of the United States, the Woodchuck 
(Groundhog) is an idéal target for the year-rdund hunter. Best 
hunted in colonies, which can be located by talking with farmers, they 
frequent dover fields on high, dry ground. 

Most States hâve open season ail year but some States, most 
of them in the West, do not mention Woodchuck in their laws. This 
is sometimes true of other animais in this chart, either because the 
animal is not common in those States, or because States hâve incom¬ 
plète game code. In either case, if animal is not listed as “game" it 
is safe to assume animal is not protected by law and is a fair target 


(Note: Some States prohibit any hunting in spécifie areas at 
certain times, without regard to type of game. Such restrictions must 
be observed whether game laws mention animal or not.) 

Six States list restrictions on Woodchuck. Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, West Virginia, and Wisconsin hâve specified open 
and closed seasons. Michigan has open and closed season in some 
areas. Missouri prohibits Woodchuck hunting during open season 
on Quail. 

RECOMMENDED WEAPON: Varminter rifle with scope. 
Woodchuck must be stalked, so scope is almost essential. 



HAWKS 



The three best targets are the Goshawk, Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
and Cooper’s Hawk. Ail predators that kill game birds and small 
mammals, ail three are found in most of the United States. Ail are 
fair targets any time, anywhere, except that in Minnesota non- 
residents are not allowed to hunt Cooper’s Hawk or Sharp-shinned 
Hawk. 

GOSHAWK—Larger than crow; long-tailed; short-winged. 
SHARP-SHINNED—Small; short, rounded wings; long, square tail. 
COOPER’S—Much like Sharp-shinned, but tail is rounded. 

Check game warden for other hawks you can hunt in your 

h k ^ 0te: ^'Chicken Hawk" is meaningfess term. Many different 

Hawks are bénéficiai to farmers and are protected.) 
RECOMMENDED WEAPON: Shotgun. 
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GREAT HORNED OWL 

tmQFST 



BOB CAT 
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We shouldn’t hâve 
stopped, but I would 
hâve picked up almost 
anyone in that storm— 
anyone except a killer. 
• By JON CLEARY 




n U. S. 40, heading east from Battle Moun¬ 
tain toward Winnemucca, and the Nevada mountains were 
just vague shapes in the screen of rain, when we saw the man 
by the roadside. 

“You’re not going to pick him up, are you?” Connie said, 
as I began to slow the car. “Ail the way across the country 
we’ve passed them by. You’ve read the stories about what 
some hitch-hikers hâve done to the people who’ve picked 
them up.” 

“I know, darling.” The man-was just a blur now through 
the rain falling in fat drops against the windscreen. “But we 
can’t leave the poor bïighter out in this! How would you like 
to be way out here in the middle of nowhere, caught in rain 
like this?” 
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she said she was leaving me, taking 
the kids with her, and going away 
with this guy. I never knew who he 
was, never even saw him. We lived 
in Reno; I was a dealer at one of the 
clubs. Only twenty-five thousand peo- 
ple there, and I couldn’t find out who 
he was. He might’ve been from out 
of town, I dunno. 1 oughta found 
him. Maybe if I had, I’d’ve killed 
him instead." 

I said nothing, still holding the 
children close to me, and Connie 
stood with the sandwiches in her 
hand, looking as if she had forgotten 
why she had prepared them. 

"I shot the three of them, then 
turned the gun on myself. I didn’t 
hâve the guts to pull the trigger.” 

“What happened then?” Connie 
said after a long pause. 

Mazon looked up at her, then back 
at the gun in his hand. “First they 
sentenced me to death. Then they 
commuted it to life, said I deserved 
mercy. Mercyl I’ve had five years of 
it. Then I got out. I got out and I 
ain’t going back!” 

He stood up, his body rigid and his 
eyes pained, frightened, yet threaten- 
ing at the same time—and a voice 
down the road said, "Drop your gun, 
Mazon! You’re coveredr 

I turned quickly and so did Connie, 
but Mazon moved faster than either 
of us. He was behind Connie, the 
gun in her back and his arm about 
her waist, when he shouted, "One 
shot from you guys and she dies!” 

I yelled, “Don’t shoot!” My voice 
was loud and full of fear. 

“That’s right, Mac, tell ’em to be 
sensible.” Mazon didn’t look at me, 
but continued to stare over Connie’s 
shoulder toward the spot from which 
the voice had corne. The road ran 
straight down from the mine, the 
only way out of the steeply walled re¬ 
entrant in which we were, and just 
over a hundred yards away turned 
abruptly to the right around a tumble 
of large smooth boulders. Beyond 
there the mountain fell away and in 
the distance we could see the floor of 
the valley and another range of moun- 
tains. The look on Mazon’s face told 
me he knew he was trapped. 

"Okay,” he said, "let’s back up a 
bit. Bring the kids, Mac. You stay 
in front of me, ma’am. I ain’t gonna 
hurt you unless your friends start 
shooting.” 

Connie said nothing, but began to 
walk slowly backward, the gun still 
in her back. Mazon stayed behind 
her. I took the children’s hands and 
followed. Then the voice down the 
road shouted again: "Give up, Ma¬ 
zon! You haven’t got a chance!” 

Mazon didn’t answer. We were 
behind the car now. He opened the 
rear door and motioned us in. Connie 
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and I each took one of the girls, and 
slid into the seat. Mazon wound 
down the window, then slammed the 
door. "We’re gonna be here for a 
while, I think.” 

It was easier to talk than to keep 
quiet. "Looks like you were wrong 
about the Basque. He must hâve told 
the police he’d seen us.” 

"Maybe.” He gestured with the 
gun; I had corne to understand it as 
clearly as the spoken Word. I wound 
down the other window, so that now 
he had an uninterrupted view of the 
road. "But this ain’t gonna end the 
way they think it is." 

Connie was holding Patsy close in 
her arms, cuddling her as she would 
a baby. “What-chance hâve you got? 
They’U kill you eventually if you 
don’t give yourself up. Even killing—” 
She faltered for a moment and I 
reached out and took her hand. "Kill¬ 
ing us won't guarantee that you’ll 
win,” she continued. "Do you reaily 
want to die, Mr. Mazon?" 

He looked at her and in his eyes 
were ail the pain and rnisery a man 
could bear. Suddenly I felt sorry for 
him, wanted to help him, but it was 
too late, five years too late. “I wanted 
to die, a long time ago, Mrs. Bellamy,” 
he said slowly. 

There was nothing more to say. 
Connie settled back in the seat and I 
put my arm about her. Ginny sat in 
my lap, trembling, aware for the first 
time of real danger. I looked at 
Patsy and saw the same fear in her 
face. Occasionally there was a shout 
from down the road, repeating the 
demand for Mazon to give up, but he 
gave them no answer. 

Mazon suddenly opened the door. 
"Corne on, Mac, get out. Just you. 
The wife and kids stay there.” 

I stepped out slowly. "What hap- 
pens now?” 

“You’re going down the road,” 
Mazon said. "You’re gonna tell those 
guys I’m coming out in five minutes 
in the car with your wife and kids, 
and if they don’t let me through—” 
He stopped, looked at Qonnie, then 
looked back at me. "You better say 
good-by, just in case." 

“You can’t do that, Mazon!” My 
voice echoed back from the rock walls 
about us. “Leave them here. Take 
me! I’U go, but leave them out of 
this!” 

There was an honest note of sadness 
in his voice when he answered. "I 
wish I could, Mac. But it’s no go. If 
I took you, they’d take a chance and 
hâve a crack at me. But they won’t 
try it if I’ve got a woman and kids in 
the car. I’m sorry, Mac, but it has 
to be this way. I ain’t going back to 
Carson City.” 

Strangely, I felt ail the fear for my 
own life draining out of me. My 


voice was hard and cold, and full of 
hâte. "I could kill you, Mazon!” 

"I know.” There was no expression 
on his face; the gun was steady in his 
hand. "Only thmg is, I hold ail the 

I turned to Connie. She leaned 
forward in the seat of the car, holding 
the two girls toward me, and there 
was no fear in her eyes, just tears. I 
tried to say good-by, but only my 
hands could speak and I ran them 
gently over the girls’ faces. Then I 
stepped back and looked at Mazon 

"AU right,” I said. "If you get 
through, promise me you won’t harm 

“I can’t promise nothing. It dé¬ 
pends on your friends down the road.” 
He stepped over to the ice box and 
picked out a can of beer and the can- 
opener with his left hand; he held 
them out toward me. “I feel like a 
drink. Open the can, Mac.” 

I took the can and plunged the 
opener into the top. The beer foamed 
out. Again I drove the opener in 
savagely. Then 1 looked up and saw 
that he had turned his face away to 
say something to Connie. 

“Here,” I said. As he turned back 
I threw the can and dived at him. 
The spouting beer can hit him in the 
face and he staggered back. I lunged 
at him with the opener. The gun 
went off, and I heard Connie scream 
as I drove in again with the sharp end 
of the opener. He went down, fall- 
ing away from me, and the gun fell 
at my feet. I grabbed it and, kneel- 
ing—hearing through my panting 
breath the screaming of my children 
and the terrible cry of my wife—shot 
Mazon twice as he came plunging 
back toward me. 

He put his hands to his stomach 
and went reeling past me. He tried 
to stand straight but his legs buckled 
and he fell in a pain-twisted heap. I 
waited for him to move, but he would 
never move again. He lay there with 
his face buried in the dust, and it 
came home to me that he must almost 
hâve welcomed the bullets. 

Then there was the Sound of run- 
ning feet and three troopers came 
scrambling round the car. They 
stopped, their guns still held ready. 
One of them turned Mazon over. He 
looked at the dark, dead face, ail the 
strain gone from it now; then he 

“This guy was a three-time mur- 
derer, mister,” he said. “You deserve 

I was holding Connie and Ginny 
and Patsy, ail of us part of the one 
strength and the one weakness. “I 
didn’t want to lose my wife and kids,” 
I said, and I knew the three troopers 
would never know the irony of it. • 
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That was ail he had left, his 
pride and his honesty. 

He had neglected them once. Now they 
were worth more than his life. 


As night CAME, the blackened hull o£ 
the ship began to fade into a covering o£ mist 
and darkness, and only the smell of smoke 
lingered over the village to tell o£ the burned 
vessel, now well over on her side and beached 
high on the outer spit. 

In Murphy’s trading-store, in the communi- 
ty hall and in several of the houses, lights 
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glimmered on the pale faces of the 
survivors, huddled together in groups, 
some of them still wrapped in blan- 
kets, some sipping coffee and others— 
the shocked, inarticulate ones—merely 
staring into space with blank eyes. 

There were also the bodies in the 
wharf shed, where a single light-bulb 
served for illumination. Nine bodies, 
but there were more aboard the ship 
or in the sea, for a tally showed a num- 
ber of persons still missing, includ- 
ing members of the crew. 

And there were the bumed and in- 
jured ones in the community hall and 
m houses around the village which 
fishermen’s wives had opened quickly 
to receive them. 

Davy Fulton came out of one of 
these houses and stood on the slant- 
ing main Street of the village, at the 
upper end, looking out into the gloom 
of the bay toward the ship that was 
now almost indistinguishable. 

He was in his shirt-sleeves; the 
cloth clung to his upper arms and his 
chest, and his black hair was as wet 
as though it had been doused with 
water. Now the night air chilled the 
perspiration and made him shiver, 
and he put on the jacket he carried 
loosely by one hand. To do this he 
set down his physician’s bag. 

He could see figures moving in the 
main part of the village and around 
the wharf. No one would sleep in the 
village tonight, he thought, and per- 
haps nowhere on the island. The 
disaster of this afternoon had been 
more terrible than anything that even 
these people, born to the sea, had 
ever experienced. 

A large man came lumbering up the 
hill toward him and said, "I’ve been 
looking for you, Doctor.” Davy rec- 
ognized Jenkins, from the wireless 
station on the bluff across town, and 
waited, almost too exhausted even to 
nod his head. 

“A Coast Guard cutter’s on her 
way,” Jenkins said. “And there’s a 
Norwegian freighter ordered off her 
course for Halifax and told to put in 
here. I figure she’s about nine hours 
out. That’s the situation at présent, 

Now Davy nodded. He buttoned 
his jacket. 

“I’ve got some rum at home,” Jen¬ 
kins suggested tentatively. 

“Thanks,” Davy said, surprised and 
grateful. “I may take you up on that. 
ï’m going to walk around a bit, first.” 

Jenkins looked toward the sea. 
“Her owners hâve been after me, of 
course,” he said. “Cruise Liners 
Limited, they call themselves. That’s 
one I never heard of, but I know the 
ship. She used to belong tp the Gray 
Star Line, of Boston. She was built 
in 1925 for the Yarmouth run.” 

“Old,” Davy said. 
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“Well, not young. She did some 
war service, and that was the last I 
heard of her until she turned up out- 
side there today, afire. God, I wish 
we’d saved the skipper! He beached 

Yes, thought Davy, he did that; he 
beached her fine. Blazing from stem 
to stem, with men and women jump¬ 
ing through the smoke into the sea, 
looking like black ants and white ants, 
too terrified to wait for the boats that 
had gone out from the village and the 
tough, rugged fishermen who knew 
what to do—who had saved ail they 

“I hope 1 see you later, Doctor,” 
Jenkins said, and Davy gave him a 
little salute and started down the hill 
toward the main part of the village. 

The tension was wearing off a little, 
leaving him weak. He thought of the 
survivors—the brave ones, and the 
others who had turned hysterical and 
clutched at his arm, including the 
steward he had knocked down with a 
blow he still remembered wHen he 
touched the knuckles of his right 
hand. The ship’s steward had made 
him sick, and now, when the man’s 
face clarified in his mind again for a 
moment, the nausea retumed. 

And he remembered the big man, 
the well-dressed one with the yellow 
scarf, loudly cursing the ship’s officers. 
“Where were the damned officers?” 
the man had kept repeating, his voice 
shrill and hoarse. 

Well, one of them—a fair-haired boy 
who had stood on deck almost to the 
last, shepherding the passengers over 
the side into the boats—was one of the 
bodies in the wharf shed; the ship’s 
doctor was another one. 

He wondered if his uncle, Doctor 
Gordon, was listening to the radio 
tonight. “You corne out to the island, 
Davy,” his uncle had' invited, “and 
relieve me for a month. I haven’t 
been away from the island in three 
years and I need a change. So do you. 
You need a touch of solid country 
practice before you become Boston’s 
leading gynecologist. And you’ll get 
fresh air and a rest.” 

Until now he had believed his 
uncle about the fresh air and the rest. 
The tacitum fisher people of the is¬ 
land had acted as though they would 
rather die than call on the young 
physician who had substituted for old 
Doctor Gordon, even though they 
knew the man was his nephew. Until 
today the fresh air had been almost 
his sole companion. 

Remembering that, he was sudden- 
ly struck by the thought that, just a 
couple of moments ago, Jim Jenkins 
from the wireless station had offered 
him a drink. 

“Doctor—” said a voice. 

He was passing one of the small 
houses on the hill. The cottages 


flanked the roadway, bunched close 
together, ail looking somewhat alike, 
ail painted white, with tiny vegetable 
gardens in the rear, eked out of soil 
that was rocky and almost barren. 
The houses looked picturesque from 
the bay, but close up they were almost 
squalid. 

In the dim light he saw a girl stand¬ 
ing in front of one of the doorways. 
For an instant he took her to be one 
of the villagers, but he noticed her 
clothes—a man’s topcoat, open at the 
front, a wrinkled dress underneath it, 
her legs bare and her feet in some 
kind of rubber sneakers. 

She was from the ship, he realized. 
Her face was in the shadow and he 
could not see it clearly. 

“Yes?” he said. 

“Will you see Mr. Williams?” 

“Williams?” 

“The chief officer," she said. “He's 
in this house.” 

Davy had not had time to dis- 
tinguish between meiribers of the 
ship’s crew; he remembered clearly 
only the hysterical little steward and 
theTair-haired young officer who had 
been too badly bumed. He had at- 
tended many others, but he did not 
remember them. 

“Please,” the girl said urgently, “he 

He nodded and followed her to the 
door. They entered directly into a 
small sitting-room, and in the far cor¬ 
ner, next to a radio turned very low, 
sat a ,man and a woman. Davy rec- 
ognized the man as Pete Herman, a 
local fisherman and boat operator, 
and the woman as his wife. The man 
nodded his head, but he did not get 
up or move. For two hours he had 
battled the surf to bring survivors off 
the buming ship, and there was a 
bandage now on his hairy left arm, 
but for him the job was over. 

Davy sensed âgain the indifférence, 
almost apathy, that he had sensed 
since Corning to the island. Jenkins 
might offer him a glass of rum, but, 
after ail, the wireless operator was not 
really a native. 

“In here,” the girl said. 

For the first time he really looked 
at her. The bright light of the sit¬ 
ting-room showed up her strained, 
tired face. Yet it was an attractive 
face, even with the messed traces of 
make-up that still clung to it. Her 
hair, blonde and long, was tied be- 
hind her neck with a piece of ribbon. 
In the man’s topcoat she looked very 
small and younger than she probably 

She took him into a bedroom; a 
tiny, boxlike affair, with a brass bed 
at one side, a bureau and a chair. He 
walked quickly to the bed and looked 
down at the man who was lying there, 
his body covered by a heavy blanket. 
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Davy came back into the sitting- 

“The young lady will be ail right,” 
he said to the fisherman and his wife. 
"It’s mostly exhaustion. Biit I won’t 
be far if you need me." He started 
for the front door. 

"Doctor," said the old fisherman, 
"would you stop for a glass of rum?” 

Long afterward in the night, when 
he had been to the community hall 
and then had gone to Murphy’s trad¬ 
ing-store where there were other sur- 
vivors. he remembered declining the 
invitation. He had not been ready for 
a glass of rum, but he remembered 
that Pete Herman had offered him 

Most of the people in the trading- 
store were sleepmg. They had curled 
up in blankets, lying on the floor 
around the big black stove, and there 
was nothing here to give Davy any 
concern. He had found most of tha 


As Davy left the store he saw the 
man in the yellow scarf—the one who 
had shouted, “Where were the 
damned officers?”—sitting in a corner 
alone. There was still fright and the 
traces of hysteria in the big man’s 

Suddenly Davy felt very weak. He 
did not trust himself to go home, to 
take the chance of lying down. He 
thought of Jenkins up at the wireless 
station and decided to go there. He 
could hâve a drink of good island 
rum, and there were questions he 
wanted to ask Jenkins; questions hav- 
ing to do with a ship’s officer and a girl 
in whose eyes he had seen real fear. 

At the station, Jenkins took him 
into a cozy parlor and poured him 
some rum. “Things are quiet,” Jen¬ 
kins told him. “But wait until morn- 
ing and our little island will be the 
object of every plane and ship that 

Davy looked at him. "Did you find 
out anything more about the owners 
of the ship?” 

“Yes.” The other man jiggled his 
glass. “They’re one of those outfits 
that get into the game now and again 
when the traffic’s lush, buy a couple, 
of old wagons and run them till the 
ships are beat. This time they got 

“What will they do now?” 

Jenkins got up to renew.the drinks. 
'Td say they will.try to get their repré¬ 
sentatives in here first, to settle quick 
daims. They can’t do anything about 
the dead, but they’ll work on the 

“And the officers and crew?” Davy 

Jenkins shrugged. “They’re em¬ 
ployées.” He took a drink of his i 
“Of course, if there was somet 


s something 


wrong about the way that ship went 
to sea—well, it wouldn’t Sound nice 
before an investigation board. But, 
if that were the case, I’m willing to 
bet they. won’t hâve much trouble 
with the kind of crew they signed on. 
They’ll make sure nobody talks out 
of tum.” 

“How?” 

“With cash. If you’re in that spot, 
it’s worth it. As a matter of fact, if 
you are their kind of an outfit, silence 
is worth anything.” 

Davy was silent for a moment. 
Then he said: “I don’t know much 
about ships. But if something had 
been wrong, say with the equipment, 
how did it pass inspection? There 
are rules and régulations, aren’t 

Jenkins looked at him. “Sure,” he 
said. "There are régulations. There 
are inspections. But if they’re going 
to be foolproof—and what is fool- 
proof, anyway?—the inspectors hâve 
to dépend on co-operation and some 
integrity from the other end. Most 
owners are that way. But you can 
pass an inspection, and if you’re cheap 
and unscrupulous and don’t give a 
damn for anything but the quick 
buck, you can let things slip until the 

Jenkins came across the room. He 
was looking straight into Davy’s eyes. 
“You’re asking me why a ship like 
that bums? You’re saying, suppose 
something was wrong; how did it hap- 
pen?” Hepaused. “Why?” 

Davy retumed the look. He saw the 
honesty in Jenkins’ eyes. He put his 
hand in his pocket, brought out Wil¬ 
liams’ statement and handed it to thé 
wireless operator. 

Jenkins read through the pages and 
gave them back to Davy. Then he 
finished his drink in one gulp, and 
turned to the cupboard where the bot- 
tle was standing. “Brother!” he ex- 
claimed, almost in a whisper. "I like 
this Williams. I like what he stands 
for.” 

And I like him, thought Davy. I 
like the girl who is sticking by him, 
even in sickness, even though he 
might not hâve a chance. I like . . . 
a lot of things. .. 

“Hey, Doctorl” 

He awoke with a start, gripping the 
arms of his chair, conscious of a light 
flowing through the window across 
the room, then of Jenkins standing in 
front of him, smiling, a cup of coffee 
in his hand. 

“Hâve this,” Jenkins said. “I woke 
up about half an hour ago, sitting in 
a chair like you.” As Davy took the 
coffee he added, “The messages are 
piling up. The Cogst Guard cutter’s 
been delayed. She might make it 
about noon, now. That Norwegian 
ship will be even later.” 
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Davy drank the coffee, but declined 
Jenkins’ invitation to hâve breakfast. 
He wanted to get back into the vil¬ 
lage, to check on the survivors. 

He left the wireless station and 
started down the hill, his neck stiff 
from sleeping in the chair and a dull 
pain across his eyes. To his left, 
stranded high on the low tidé, was the 
black-streaked hull of the abandoned 
ship—an ugly, dead sight in the early- 
morning glow. He could see boats 
still moving back and forth between 
her and the shore, and he wondered 
what else the searchers had found, 
what other bodies had been discov- 
ered in the fire-racked interior of the 
lost vessel. 

The sight of the ship sent a wave of 
anger through him. Then, as he 
came down into the village, he saw a 
seaplane tied up at the outer end of 
the main wharf. It was a commercial 
aircraft and it had not been there the 
previous night. 

Davy went to the community hall 
and for some time he was busy exam- 
ining his patients. There was a 
kitchen off the rear of the hall, and 
when he was finished he thought he 
would go through there and take the 
back lane up to Pete Herman’s house. 

The kitchen door was slightly open 
and he had his hand on the knob 
when a man’s voice from the inside 
stopped him. 

"I don’t know why you’re stalling 
us, Miss Simmons. We just want to 
talk to Williams.” 

And then he heard another man’s 
voice, low and firm, “Where is he?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“That’s a strange answer, Miss Sim¬ 
mons. They tell us you came ashore 
with him. They tell us he was your— 
pal. It seems to figure you would 
stick with him. He was sick, wasn’t 
he?" 

There was no answer from the girl. 

“We hâve a plane here. Il he’s 
sick we want to fiy him out, get him to 
a hospital. Isn’t that what you 
want, too?” • 

After a pause the voice went on: 
“Miss Simmons, you’re being foolish. 
He’d want to see us. He’s the senior 
officer of the ship now, and we’re 
from the Company. He has responsi- 
bilities.” 

The low voice broke in agâin. 
“Where is he?” 

“I told you—I don’t know.” 

Davy heard the first man say: “I 
don’t know why you’re lying to us. 
What has Williams been saying? You 
know, a man in his physical condition 
is apt to go off on a tangent after an 
expérience like you’ve ail been 
through. If that’s it, you can tell us 
—what has he been saying?". 

Again there was no reply from the 
girl. The other voice came suddenly 
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He re-entered the main hall, lound 
his bag and got out the front door be- 
fôre anyone could tag him. He stood 
on the step for a moment, looking 
around him, and he saw the two men 
again. They were standing at the 
foot of the wharf, talking with a group 
of people, and the one with the brief- 
case was taking notes. 

It was then that Davy realized that 
Jim Jenkins had suddenly joined him. 
The big wireless operator said, 'Tm 
looking for a man named Jordan. 
He’s flying in; he represents the ship- 

Davy nodded toward the wharf. 
“There are two of them,” he said. 
"Jordan and another.” 

“Under the circumstances,” Jenkins 
said, “maybe you’d hetter také a look 
at this, Doctor.” 

He handed Davy a piece of paper— 
a wireless message. Davy saw first the 
name, Frank Jordan, and then the 
typewritten words: 

REPORT IMMEDIATELY YOU CON¬ 
TACT J.W. REPEAT AGAIN IMPER¬ 
ATIVE COMPLETE UNDERSTANDING 

BE REACHED BEFORE PARTY IN QUES¬ 
TION LEAVES ISLAND OR TALKS TO 

ANYONE. 

The message was signed Curtis. 

“J.W.” said Jenkins, with his eyes 
on Davy. “Joe Williams.” 

Davy handed back the paper. “I’d 
like you to do something for me, 
Jim,” he said quickly. “If you see 
those two men make a move toward 
the hill—up where Pete Herman lives 
—try to stall them.” 

“How long?” 

"Maybe half an hour.” 

“Right,” Jenkins said. 

Davy nodded to him and left the 
hall steps. Across the road, about 
fifty yards to the left, was Dr. Gor- 
don’s little white-painted. office and 
parked next to the building was the 
panel truck that he had converted 
into an emergency ambulance. Davy 
walked rapidly to the machine, threw 
his bag on tîie seat and climbed in be- 
hind the wheel. 

He drove to Pete Herman’s house 
by the hack way, along the lane. He 
knew that he had to move Williams 
before those two men found the ship’s 
officer—move him somewhere safe, 
where he would hâve a chance. But 
where, and how? 

Davy entered the Herman house by 
the kitchen door. Mrs. Herman was 
cooking at the big stove and the old 
fisherman was seated at the table, 
sipping a cup of coffee. He was wear- 
ing a heavy sweater and thigh boots, 
and he gave Davy a bland look. 

"Excuse me,” Davy said. “I’ve corne 
to see my patient.” He hesitated. 
“Are you going to sea, Mr. Herman?” 

The man nodded and wiped his lips 
with the back of his hand, “For a 


spell,” he said. "I told the girl she 
could keep the man here, and then 
lock up when they left. My wife 
goes with me.” 

A sudden thought, a hope, struck 
Davy. “You usually fish between here 
and Cape Breton, don’t you?” he 
asked. 

“Would you be going into port at 
Sydney?” 

Herman shook his head. “No," he 

It was definite, final, as *was every 
word these fisherfolk uttered. Davy 
nodded and started for the door lead- 
fng into the main part of the house, 
and suddenly the voice stopped him. 

"Why?” he heard Herman ask. 

He swung around, looking at the 
old fisherman, who still held the cup 
of coffee in his hand, his eyes not even 
directed toward Davy. 

“I want to get my patient to a hos¬ 
pital,” Davy said. “There’s one at 
Sydney. When you said you were 
going to sea I thought of it.” 

“The man in the bedroom?” asked 
Herman. 

“Yes.” 

“He’s very sick, eh?” 

“Very sick.” 

The old fisherman now turned his 
head slowly until his eyes were look¬ 
ing straight at Davy. They were deep, 
thoughtful eyes, and their expression 
was searching. 

And then he asked: “It is very im¬ 
portant to you, Doctor, that he goes 
to Sydney?” 

“It might save his life.” 

“Then I will go into Sydney this 
trip. I’il take him.” 

Davy felt his throat suddenly choke 
up. He stared at Herman and tried 
to- mumble thanks. He remembered 
the man’s former apathy and indiffér¬ 
ence—and now he was offering to take 
his boat through the fishing grounds 
to Sydney because it was important to 
Doctor Fulton. 

“When can he go?” 

"Now ... anytime. My ship’s at the 
Cove—you can bring him there.” 

“I hâve the ambulance out back,” 
Davy said, and added: “The young 
lady will be going with Williams, if 
that’s ail right.” 

The fisherman nodded. But he 
was not looking at Davy any longer. 
He had turned back to his coffee and 
a plate of bacon and eggs that his 
wife brought to the table. 

Davy opened the door of the kitchen 
and walked into the sitting-room. In 
the instant that he saw the girl stand¬ 
ing there he also noticed that the bed¬ 
room door was closed. 

He walked quickly toward her. Her 
face was white, her eyes anxious. 

“How is he now?” Davy asked 
quietly. 

"He’s awake. What—’’ 


He interrupted her. “Listen to me,” 
he ordered. "Herman’s going to take 
you both to Sydney, Cape Breton, 
That’s the closest port. You can get 
Williams into the hospital there. I’ll 
send a message through the wireless 
station that you’re coming, and they’ll 
be ready for you. He has a good 
chance if he gets into the hospital. 
And when he’s discharged, take him 
home with you, if you can. Keep him 
with you, and away from people; 
when he’s stronger he can face them. 
I’U let the authorities know about 
him, and they'll hâve his statement.” 

He could see the tears coming to 

"Hâve you any money?” he asked. 

“Some. I can get more." 

Davy nodded, “I think you’ll make 

She seized hold of his arm. “Doc¬ 
tor—” she began again, but he inter¬ 
rupted her. 

"Stay here and watch the window.” 

He went into the hedroom, closed 
the door and crossed to the bed. He 
saw dull eyes turn in his direction and 
the man lying there raised his head 
slightly. 

Davy leaned over him. “We’re 
taking you out of here,” he said quiet¬ 
ly. “You’re going to a hospital where 
you’ll be better off. 

"The papers I gave you—” the man 
started to say. 

“I hâve them. But it’s up to you 
whether or not they’ll be needed. 
Doesn’t it matter that you tell your 

He could see the faint suggestion of 
a shrug from the tired shoulders. The 
eyes neither confirmed nor denied. 

“Peggy will be with you,” Davy 

The eyes flickered now. 

“You wrote something about pride 
of cloth,” Davy said. “I think that’s 
fine, but it’s not enough. Because 
I’ve talked to her and I know how she 
feels about you. I think you ought 
to hâve pride in that.” 

"I hâve. But—” 

Davy straightened. "I think you 
can live for a long time,” he said, “if 
you take hold of yourself and stand 
on your feet and hâve faith. You owe 

Spots of red appeared in the white 
cheeks. The lips moved. 

"It’s your own affair,” Davy said 
and turned toward the door. He 
heard the man call, “Doc!” and he 
turned for an instant. Williams had 
raised his head from the pillow. 

"Ail right. Doc,” the man said. 

Davy opened the door and spoke to 
the girl by the window. “Will you 
get Mr. Herman? We’re ready to go.” 

The old fisherman came immediate- 
ly; he helped Davy take Williams 
from the bed and half-carry the man 
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through the kitchen and out the back 
door. For an instant Davy saw a look 
pass between Williams and the girl, 
and the chief officer tried to smile. 
Her eyes seemed to light up suddenly 
and transform her face. 

They laid Williams on the stretcher 
in the ambulance and the girl stayed 
with him. Davy and the Hermans 
entered the cab. “Keep on the lane 
to the top o£ the hill and you’U strike 
the road,” Herman said. “You know 
the Cove? It’s about three miles.” 

Davy nodded. He drove the am¬ 
bulance carefully, dodging the pot- 
holes o£ the lane, and came out on the 
main island road high above the vil¬ 
lage. They were skirting the sea and 
it looked blue and calm in the early 
sunlight. 

"A good man—the one in back,” he 
heard Herman say. 

"How do you know?” 

“I saw him at the ship. I helped to 
bring him to my house. He’s a good 
man, and you’re afraid for him, eh?” 

Davy turned his head slightly. 
“Yes," he said. 

The fisherman nodded. “That’s 
enough for me. We should make an 
easy passage—this weather will hold.” 

“I want to thank you. You see—” 

“It’s enough,” the old man inter- 

They had been driving high among 
the bluffs, but now they hit a long, 
winding hill that led them down to 
the water’s edge in a secluded cove. 
Davy could see a small wharf and a 
little schooner moored there. As he 
drove nearer he saw two men standing 


on the vessel’s forecastle deck and an- 
other on the wharf. 

He parked beside the wharf and 
Herman called to the men. They 
came quickly; by that time Davy was 
out o£ the ambulance and had opened 
the back doors. The men from the 
schooner asked no questions, but 
helped Davy remove the stretcher. 

“Take him aboard and put him in 
my bunk,” Herman ordered. “Then 
bring back the stretcher.” 

The men nodded. As they lifted 
the stretcher Davy walked toward it 
and looked down at the face of Joe 
Williams. The pale lips twisted in 
effort at a smile. 

“Good luckl” said Davy. 

He watched as the stretcher was 
ta ken aboard the schooner and care¬ 
fully lOwered down the cabin hatch. 
And then he was conscious of the girl 
standing beside him and he turned 
and looked at her. Her eyes were 

‘Tll send a message from Sydney,” 
she said softly. 

“Yes,” Davy said. ‘Tll be waiting 
to hear from you.” 

'Tll look after him. TU keep him 
out of sight until he’s better.” 

“That’s fine." 

She hesitated, and he added quick¬ 
ly: “You’d better get aboard.” 

“I’il never forget—neverl" she said 

He stood watching until the Unes 
were cast off, until the beamy little 
vessel moved slowly. from the wharf 
and out into the calm waters of the 
cove—and in the sternsheets he saw the 
girl raise her hand and wave. 


Then he got behind the steering- 
wheel of the ambulance and swung 
the machine around, heading back 
up the road toward the village, glanc- 
ing once toward the right as he came 
to the top of the big hill, seeing the 
tiny schooner like a black dot against 
the waters, just before the hills eut off 

He fçmnd that he was saying a little 
prayer îor Joe Williams and his girl; 
or perhaps it was more a wish than a 
real prayer. He hoped that the cards 
were stacked for them. 

He could sense a new atmosphère 
in the village when he drove the am¬ 
bulance down the road and parked 
beside Dr. Gordon’s office: the place 
looked more alive, expectant and al- 
most excited. Then he noticed that 
there were three more seaplanes in 
the harbor, including a^large flying- 
boat, and he took that to mean that 
the first influx of rescuers and officiais 
had arrived. 

He unlocked the front door of the 
office and his toe kicked a folded sheet 
of paper that had been slipped under 
the door. He stooped and picked it 
up and as he walked across the tiny 
waiting-room he unfolded the sheet 
and read the_uneven, hastily scrawled 

1 was called back to the station. 
Checked first with the Herman house 
and found it deserted so guess you 
managed to do whatever it was you 
planned. Your men in Murphy’s 
store when 1 left, so ail clear that end. 
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heard of the conversation between 
himself and Peggy Simmons. AU of 
it, or a portion, it had been enough. 

He could feel the big man’s eyes 
boring into him. Jordan seemed as 
relaxed as ever. 

"So we corne down to fundamen- 
tals, Doctor,” the latter continued, as 
though he accepted without asking 
that Davy admitted the existence of 
the statement. "We’ve had a major 
disaster in the loss of our ship; a 
tragic one. X don’t hâve to tell you 
that Mr. Harris and I represent the 
owners. We’re making every effort to 
get at the truth of the matter, to see 
that no one suffers—at least, finan- 
cially. But in these cases there are 
certain people who try to make gain 
out of a tragic accident, and invaria- 
bly they are the ones who hâve lost 
the least. You understand, then, that 
we must review everything that is 
told or written, so that no lies are 
circulated." 

"You shouldn't be afraid of lies,” 
Davy said, watching them closely now. 
“You can beat lies with the truth.” 

“Unfortunately, Doctor, it’s not as 
simple as that. One lie breeds other 
lies—especially if there’s a chance for 
gain.” Jordan leaned forward a lit- 
tle, his elbow on the briefcase. "I 
recognize you as a moral man, Doc¬ 
tor. Let me tell you something about 
Williams: He’s a man with a chip on 
his shoulder, a trouble-maker, a 
former ship’s captain knocked down 
because he couldn’t hold a command. 
Our company hired him without rea- 
lizing what he was, until it was too late 
to pull him off the ship. On the voy¬ 
age we had messages from the captain, 
saying that Williams was causing 
trouble, that he wasn’t fit to carry out 
his duties. He’s an alcoholic with a 
twisted mind.” 

Su'ddenly Davy knew the whole 
truth. He thought of that little 
schooner plying the seas toward Syd¬ 
ney and he wished her Godspeed. He 
had listened to the man across from 
him and the words had been almost 
too smooth, too effortless—perhaps 
even too logical to be believea. And 
then Jordan had said: "An alcoholic 
with a twisted mind.” 

That had been his mistake. He 
should not hâve said that to a doctor 
who had worked in the public wàrds 
of a city general hospital. 

“I think, Doctor," he heard Jordan 
say, “that it’s your duty to tum any 

^ “I haven’t got them,” Davy said. 
He doubted that the lie would mean 
anything. He realized that these men 
were dangerous; that for them the 
stakes were high and that they would 
the game any way that they 
to. He glanced at the other man 
—the one named Harris. There was a 


slight curl to Harris’ lips and his eyes 

"What hâve you done with them?” 
Davy heard Jordan ask. The voice 
was losing some of its easy flow, and 
when Davy looked at him the man 
added: "Stick to medicine, Doctor. 
What happened to the ship isn’t your 
business.” 

Davy felt his lips suddenly tremble. 
He had watched the fair-haired young 
officer die and he had seen the ship’s 
doctor already dead from burns, and 
he had eased the pain and suffering of 
dozens of others—and this fat little 
man with the sharp eyes told him that 
it wasn’t his business. 

He was about to reply when he was 
conscious of shouting outside the 
building. It appeared to be coming 
from the front, from the direction of 
the community hall. The two men 
also noticed it and Jordan turned his 
head sharply. 

They heard the front door open. A 
young voice—a boy’s probably—called: 
"You there, Doctor?" 

"Yesl” 

“Mr. Jenkins said to tell you—the 
Coast Guard cutter’s been sighted off 
East Point." 

“Wait—” Davy began, but the door 
banged shut. Slowly Davy rose to his 
feet. He snubbed out his cigarette in 
an ashtray and looked around for his 
black bag. Then he remembered he 
had left it in the ambulance and he 
said, •’Tm closing up now. I hâve 
work to do at the hall.” 

He took a step, but with a quick 
movement the man Harris stood and 
barred the way to the sitting-room. 

"We want those papers,” Harris 

“Get out of my way,” Davy said. 
"And get out of the office.” 

"We want the papers first. We’ve 
corne a long way.” 

Davy moved forward and Harris 
caught him by the front of his jacket. 
Davy could feel a pull on the buttons 
and inStantly he swung his right fist. 
It was an ineffectual blow, but it made 
the big man releaSe his coat. He 
staggered a little as the hand let go, 
and at that instant Harris hit him. 

He slid crazily across the floor, col- 
lided with the examination table and 
fell sideways, upsetting a wastepaper 
basket as his body fell across it. 

He heard Jordan cry: "You fool— 
you damned fool!” 

"Shut up,” Harris said. "He went 
for me first. I’ve stopped kidding 
with him.” 

Davy started to lift himself from 
the floor. The overturned basket was 
a foot or so from his head, and spilled 
out under his chest was a deluge of 
papers—empty envelopes, form-letters 
from pharmaceutical companies, a lot 
of stuff he had thrown into the basket 
and had forgotten to clean out. x 


He got his left hand under his body 
and the fingers searched for the inner 
pocket of his coat. As he raised him¬ 
self he groaned, and fell back a little, 
and in that instant he slipped Wil¬ 
liams’ statement from his pocket and 
into the pile of papers, pawing with 
his hands as though floundering. 

His head hurt when he got to his 
feet. He stood upright, not swaying 
but his legs weak and heavy. The big 
man’s fist had knocked most of the 
remaining strength out of his tired 
body, but he struggled to hold him¬ 
self erect. 

He saw anxiety and fear in Jordan’s 
little eyes. It was obvious that the 
man with the briefcase did not like 
this turn of events. His weapons 
were éloquence and persuasiveness, 
and probably cash. 

But at the moment Davy hated him 
almost as much as the big man with 
the clenched fists who still stood in the 
doorway. He hated them both, more 
for what they stood for than what 
they were, thinking of the burned 
people and Joe Williams, and the 
words the chief officer had written— 
“Pride of Cloth.” 

He came at Harris, hearing Jordan 
whisper: “For God’s sake, don’t—’’ 

He drove his fist at the big man, 
trying for power that was not there 
any longer because he was too tired, 
and knowing.only that his knuckles 
somehow connected—liking that—and 
then backing away from the savage at- 
tack of the other man. 

In a dazed way he could see Jordan 
tugging at his companion’s arm, ap- 
pealing to him in a high-pitched 
voice, and being pushed aside, almost 

Davy tried to laugh in Harris’ face 
as he felt himself going down. With 
his angry fists the big man was chop- 
ping away at the stack of chips that 
Jordan had built for them, and throw- 
ing the game—knocking a tired man 
insensible, and losing. . . . 

The men were gone when Davy 
dragged himself off the floor. They 
had stopped long enough to ransack 
the desk, to open ail the cupboards 
and the Steel filing cabinet, and when 
Davy staggered to a chair he felt his 
jacket flapping loose. The buttons 
had been torn off and the pockets had 
been searched. 

The chair was beside the desk and 
he put his arms across the top and let 
his hèad fall on them. It was a long 
time before he could breathe evenly. 
His lips felt thick and bruised, there 
was a eut over his left eye, and his 
head throbbed with pain. 

Aiter a time he got up, steadying 
himself for a moment with his hand 
on the desk; then he knelt beside the 
pile of papers on the floor and found 
Williams’ statement. He jammed 
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Before the Korean War began, fevo 
ns ever had heard of Séoul — or, for that 
matter, Korea itself. But here’s one 
American who had, and whose adventures 
convinced him the struggle iras inévitable. 


.S A WEIRD ASSIGNAIENT, 

when it’s stacked up 
against the other weird assign- 
ments that cropped up following 
the abrupt surrender of the Japa- 
nese on August 14, 1945. I was 
made the military mayor of 
Séoul, a city of two million peo- 
ple I had never seen, in a coun- 
try I had heard about mainly 
through brief military dispatches. 
In books I’d read, Korea had 
been more often referred to as 
Chosen, or, as it came out in the 
English translation, The Land of 
the Morning Calm. 

Somewhere in its 3000 years 
of bloody history, Korea might 
hâve had a calm morning, but I 
never saw one. During my first 
year in Séoul the mornings too 
often began with a rumble - of 
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trucks passing through the streets, 
collecting the bodies of those who had 
died during the night. 

The events that plunged me into the 
midst of Russian spies, Commie fifth 
columnists. Oriental bandits, dope 
peddlers, coupterfeiters and national¬ 
isée assassins began prosaically enough. 
I was with the Air Force in the spring 
of 1945, island-hopping on our way 
toward Tokyo, when orders came 
through transferring me to the States 
for a course in military government. 
I thought at the time, as did everyone 
else assigned to the course, that we 
were being trained for the occupation 
of Japan. . . . 

I will never forget my first impres¬ 
sion of Séoul, the Forbidden City. A 
city teeming with two million people, 
and yet, for ail the stocky little people 
swarming through the streets, it was 
a lifeless city. Imagine, if you can, a 
great American city from which ail 
city officiais, bankers, manufacturers, 
public-utility heads, çtore-owners, shop- 
keepers, and executives of ail kinds 
hâve been removed. Imagine, then, 
ail the remaining people, not as self- 
reliant, educated American citizens, 
but as a helpless people raised to a life- 
time of virtual slavery. 

That was Séoul. 

Since 1910 the Japs had occupied 
Korea. They had împosed their iron 
will upon everything. They owned 
everything worth owning, and taked 
the rest beyond its worth. They re- 
duced the Koreans to slaves by keep- 
ing them ignorant, on the theory that 
what the people didn’t know about 
they wouldn’t want. They did edu- 
cate, in an elementary sort of way, 
about 15 percent of the people, not be- 
cause they wanted to but because they 
needed them for menial clérical jobs. 
To a microscopie percentage who 
seemed loyal to Japan they gave uni- 
versity éducation, because they too 
were needed in medicine, law and ad¬ 
ministration, as go-betweens.... And 
now the Japs were gone. 

Mighty clever, those Japanese. They 
hâd not modemized Séoul. They had, 
instead, in their thirty-five years of oc¬ 
cupation, superimposed their plans 
for a modem city right on top of the 
old plans, and then ruthlessly eut 
through everything in their way. 
Wide, straight boulevards had been 
blasted through ancient slums and 
ancient temple grounds alike. From 
.Mt. Namsan, the modem part of 
Séoul — radiating outward from the 
central group of government buildings 
—they created a pattern of streets and 
encircling boulevards that lay like a 
coarse spiderweb over the old city. 
Within a hundred yards of any mod¬ 
em thoroughfare the city continued to 
exist as during the days it was in the 
hands of the Manchus of China. 
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There was, however, one improve- 
ment that was city-wide. The Japs 
had provided electric lights fbr almost 
every bamboo hut and paper shanty in 
town. Not, I leamed, because they 
wanted to. The candies, lamps, and 
Japanese lanterns that had been used 
to illuminate the rabbit-warren slums 
had proved to be the source of such 
disastrous fires that the Japs had put 
in electricity as a fire-prevention meàs- 
ure to save their own property. 

That, in brief, was the city I took 
over as mayor. I moved into the City 
Hall with my staff of 30 officers and 
120 enlisted men. Up the Street—we 
called it Pennsylvania Avenue because 
it was flanked by palaces and govern¬ 
ment buildings—was the national capi¬ 
tol, in which were housed the officers 
and men of the Army of Occupation, 
who would take over the administra¬ 
tion of ail Korea. My job was to pré¬ 
paré citizens of Séoul for formation 
of their own. city administration, and 
the job of my colleagues- in the cap¬ 
itol was to préparé the people of 
Korea for the formation of their own 
national administration. According 
to our military directives, it was ail 
very simple. 

On the other hand, there were such 
things as what to do with the bandits 
who were hi-jacking the rice we were 
having shipped in to feed the starving 
people. We were on the long end of 
a long supply line, and food was scarce 
enough without having it stolen before 

We did hâve the nucléus of a Ko- 
rean police force. The Japs had been 
much too shrewd to put in their own 
nationals in policing the rabbit war- 
rens in which most of the Koreans 
livëd. Even after thirty-five years, a 
Jap policeman coultf go in there and 
vanish. So the Japs had used Koreans 
to police the worst sections of Séoul, 
and those Jap-trained cops we had 
with us. 

The trouble was that they were 
Jap-trained. So two jeeps and a truck- 
ïoad of rice were missing? Out would 
go the Jap-trained cops, and in would 
corne a dozen known Korean bandits. 
The bandits would be strung up by 
the thumbs, according to the best 
Japanese methods of interrogation, 
and the suggestion made that the 
truck and jeeps be returned. Should 
this mercy-measure prove ineffective, 
the bandits would be questioned more 
earnestly, this time with the assistance 
of three-cornered bamboo rods in- 
dustriously applied to • the stretched 
abdomens. The trucks and jeeps would 
be returned before dawn. 

Effective though this tribute to dé¬ 
ductive détective work might be, as an 
American mayor I could not approve 
of it. If we were to show democracy 
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in action, it could not be through ter¬ 
rorisée methods. The Koreans had 
corne to look jjpon the police as the’ 
enforcers of a dictatorial rule. Our 
job was to show that the police in a 
democracy were the protectors of the 
free. A subtle idea to présent at first, 
but think it over: Right there, in one 
simple rule, you hâve the différence 
between a democracy and a police 

In the historv books, if will be re- 
corded that the first Red attack upon 
Korea was launched on June 25, 1950, 
at 4 a.m. That is not quite exact. The 
first attack, more dangerous in its way 
than any that hâve been launched 
since, arrived slowly, but overwhelm- 
ingly, throughout the fall of 1945. So 
slowly, in fact, that we scarcely knew 
about it until we were virtually over- 
whelmed. Then it was almost too 
late. 

It was a cold bleak morning in No- 
vember when my sergeant, a worried 
expression on his face, reported the 
arrivai of another batch of "refugees.” 

“I don’t know where they’re ail Corn¬ 
ing from, sir,” he said, “but if we get 
many more of ’em, we’re going to be 
in serious trouble. It’s ail our ships 
can do to bring in enough rice to feed 
the people of Séoul, let alone feed ten 
thousand refugees.” ‘ 

“Ten thousand?" I exclaimed. "I 
thought there were only a few hun¬ 
dred." 

“That was yesterday. This batch 
came in last night, and they’re still 
pouring in. No end to ’em.” 

I was dumfounded. Except for the 
refugees returning to their homeland 
from China, we should hâve no such 
problem. The country hadn’t been 
touched by the war. Even the one 
bomb reported to hâve fallen on Ko¬ 
rea had turned out to be • nothing 
more than an empty wing tank, 
dropped by accident from a photo 
plane. Why should these people sud- 
denly pack up and leave their farms 
and villages, when these farms and vil¬ 
lages were undamaged? 

Captain George Cosson, of Omaha, 
Nebraska, and I piled into a jeep, and 
with my Hawaiian-Korean sergeant 
acting as both driver and interpréter, 
went out to see what had gone wrong. 
Most of the refugees were reported 
flowing through the East Gâte, so we 
headed that way. Long before we 
reached the gâte we encountered a 
procession of the most wretched hu- 
man beings I hâve ever seen. Already 
they were starting to leave the column 
in which they had arrived, and were 
scattering through the crooked little 
side streets. • I couldn’t hâve them beg- 
ging ail over town, so I put in a hur- 
ried câll fÿr a detail of police to-direct 
the mob into an abandoned Japanese 
army camp. There, at least, I might 
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be able to keep them in some kind of 

I still çeuldn't believe my eyes. The 
refugees were coming in hundreds and 
thousands Some of them were stark 
naked in the bitter November cold, 
and even the best dressed wore noth- 
ing more than ragged blankets. There 
did not seem to be a healthy man or 
woman in the lot, and there were no 
children. This was no collection of 
refugees such as I had seen before. 
These people were the aged and the 
sick and the crippled and—adding an 
extra note of horror to the scene—the 

I had my interpréter pull out a 
stooped, elderly man who looked more 
intelligent than his fellows. 

“Where are you from?” I asked. 

My interpréter started to translate 
my question, but the old man an- 
swered in halting English. “From the 
north,” he said, and then his story 
came out. The Russians, he said, were 
rounding up everyone who was too 
old or weak or ill to work as common 
laborers, and were driving them south 
of the 38th Parallel. "They say they 
don’t need us. They say that if we 
can’t work, they cannot feed and 
clothfe us. Some of us are old teachers 
and scholars, but they say they will 
bring in their own teachers. Some of 
us are shopkeepers, but they hâve 
taken our shops away from us. The 
rest of us—” he waved his hand at the 
wretched mob filing by—"you can see 
for yourself what we are.” 

I could see ail too clearly, now. I 
could see the Russians dodging their 
responsibility of caring for the pool' 
and weak. I could see them shipping 
these human derelicts south for, the 
Americans to care for. And I could 
see the vicious strategy apparent be- 
hind ît ail. 

These people were not being herded 
south just to add to our burdens. 
These people were an army, though 
armed only with raisery and hungry 
stomachs. An army not to be halted 
by shells and machine-gun fire, but an 
army designed to eat us out of the 
food that already was scarce, deprive 
us of the clothing we needed for our 
own poor during the long cold winter 
ahead, and drain us of the medical 
supplies and help so desperately 
needed for our South Koreans. 

For ail we could tell, it could be an 
army carrying with it the frightful 
menace of plague and typhoid. And, 
because we were Americans, who be- 
lieved in such things as mercy and fair 
play, we would welcome this army, 
and try to take care of it. Oh, thé 
Russians had this ail figured out, and 
they had it figured out that we would 
fail in our job. They saw starvation 
ahead for us, and riots, and chaos. 
They saw us forced to withdraw in de- 
feat, and they saw themselves sweep- 
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ing into South Korea without firing a 

For six months the Russians drove 
into South Korea their invading army 
of starving refugees. Ail told, we re- 
ceived more than 1,500,000 of them. 
Enough, under normal circumstances, 
to wreck the entire economy of the 
couHtry. But we, after our first shock 
of surprise, were ready for them. 

I had Army trucks and trains out to 
pick up the refugees at the 38th par¬ 
allel and haul them in comfort the 
thirty miles to Séoul. Doctors met 
them, gave medical care to those who 
needed it, and eliminated any spreàd 
of disease at the start. We put the 
more learned of the refugees to work 
teaching their fellows the meaning of 
democracy. When they were ready, 
we had them elect their own camp 
leaders, police their own barracks, run 
their own sanitation department, and 
issue food and clothing from the sup¬ 
plies we donated them. When the 
one-time Japanese army camps be- 
came overcrowded with refugees, we 
put the ablest men to work building 
new barracks. 

So proud were these pitiful people 
of their new responsibilities, and so 


Men speak of what they know; 
women of what pleases them. 

-J. J. ROUSSEAU 


eager were they to show their apprécia¬ 
tion of being treated as free human 
beings, that even the most handi- 
capped of them contributed what help 
they could. The resuit was that the 
barracks they built furnished housing 
better than was to be found in most of 
the homes in Séoul. When spring 
neared we sent thousands of volunteer 
refugees to the rice-paddies in the 
south, where they helped enormously 
to swell the rice crop. Within a year 
not only had most of the refugees been 
absorbed by communities ail over 
South Korea, but they were definite 
assets to their new land. 

Of course the Russians didn’t let us 
proceed in our resettlement program 
without the usual Red harassments. 
When no riots followed the arrivai of 
the refugees, the Reds sent through 
their own agitators, in the guise of 
refugees, to foment trouble. They 
got nowhere with these tactics, but 
they were not through trying. They 
would crop up again. 

In the meantime, we were having 
political troubles of another kind. As 
I hâve said, our job was to train the 
people of Séoul to run their city on 
démocratie lines. Our period of oc¬ 
cupation was to last but three years. 


so we had to work fast. In this we had 
what we thought was the assistance of 
the old Korean government leaders 
who had fled to China with the ar¬ 
rivai of the Japs thirty-five years be¬ 
fore. Now they were with us again, 
flown in from China to help in person 
the cause they had fought for so long 
from exile. Or at least that is what 
I thought at the time. 

The president of this government- 
in-exile was Syngman Rhee, the same 
Rhee who was just elected president in 
the first South Korean élection by di¬ 
rect popular ballot. I didn’t hâve 
much to do with him, since at the 
time he was but a citizen helping the 
military government . in the national 
capitol. My troubles were created by 
smiling, amiable Kim Koo, sometimes 
called the Redeemer of Korea, and 
sometimes, more accurately, known as 
Kim Koo, the Assassin. 

What a boyl There was no telling 
how old he was, because lje didn’t hâve 
a gray hair in the rich black mane he 
wore, but he was old in the murder- 
racket back in 1917, when he killed a 
Japanese general and mangled two 
high-ranking government officiais with 
a single well-pitched bomb. And he 
was an alert, fast mover; almost be¬ 
fore I knew he was in town, he had 
installed himself and his gang of Per¬ 
sonal hatchet men in the vacated man¬ 
sion once owned by a rich Japanese 
gold-mine operator. The next day he 
liberated a few limousines (600 of 
them) for his personal use, taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that the one-time 
Jap owners were not around to pro¬ 
test, and that we, he thought, were too 
busy to catch him at it. And the next 
day he was ready to strong-arm his way 
into control of the city by the simple 
expédient of seeing to it that anyone 
who stood in his way turned up dead. 

By this time I had a pretty fair in¬ 
telligence service in action. For the 
most part it was composed of personal- 
ly-selected young patriots who had 
• managed to educate themselves in 
spite of the Japs, and because they- 
knew that only through éducation 
could they ever hope to liberate their 
country. From them I soon had a 
complété case history of Kim Koo, and 
a pretty good picture of what I was 
up against. 

Kim Koo’s story is one of such vil- 
lainy and intrigue that, beside it, the 
fictional accounts of sinister Oriental 
figures turn pale. While still a boy he 
had learned that murder, well-planned 
and executed, was a quick way to famé 
and fortune. And the times were just 
made for a boy of that bent and talent. 
The Japs, paving the way for their in¬ 
vasion, had murdered the Queen of 
Korea. With his bare hands young 
Kim Koo strangled the Jap captain 
believed to hâve committed the crime. 
Then, with an awareness of the power 
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. genuine patriot, acting for Koreas 
good in his own weird fashion. How 
were we to know— 

I£ there were scores of selfish persons 
seeking political power, there were 
also some real patriots emerging from 
the crowd. One of these was Dr. Song 
Il Chung, a scholar who stood head 
and shoulders above ail possible rivais, 
one we were grooming for a top spot 
in the national administration, a fact 
which did not escape the attention of 
Kim Koo. One night Dr. Chung was 
called to his door to receive a message. 
He received it—the full load from a 
tommy-gun—and with his life paid 
part of the price of freedom. 

Our police, getting better trained 
every day, were so close on the trail of 
the killers this time that Kim Koo was 
nearly forced to show his hand to save 
them. It was one of his cars that 
whisked the hatchet men through our 
guard at the 38th Parallel and into the 
Russian zone. “Stolen,” he explained 
—and we couldn’t prove otherwise. 

I won’t go into the details of ail the 
efforts made by the Reds to render our 
administration chaotic. They flooded 
our country with counterfeit money to 
inflate our currency. They sent in 
more than a quarter of a ton of opium 
to be distributed free, hoping to crip- 
ple us with a new outbreak of opium 
addiction. Fortunately their agent, a 
Jap collabora tor named Tiger Ahn, 
could not stand the thought of giving 
away free something that had a ready 
cash value. He tried to sell the opium 
to the highest bidder, and we nailed 
him when one of our own agents made 
the highest bid. 

And they committed many, many 
murders. The bodies of their victims 
would be found on the streets in the 
morning. One Street outside the Chi- 
nese quarter, not far from City Hall, 
became the dumping-ground for so 
many bodies that the soldiers came to 
call it Body Boulevard. Another cor¬ 
ner bore the unlovely title of Cadaver 
Crossroads. Though it was an easy 
matter for our patrols to pick up the 
innocent parties carrying put the bod¬ 
ies for disposai, it was months before 
we could get our hands on the terror- 
ists behind the killings. But get them 

Then abruptly, almost out of a 
clear sky, I was confronted with a 
fully-developed Communist Party de- 
manding equal rights with the other 
démocratie political parties that were 
rapidly springing to healthy life. I 
had the City Hall running smoothly. 
Koreans were rapidly developing an 
ability for self-government under the 
training of my oflicers and men, and 
everythmg looked good. Then came 
word that the Commies were going to 
stage city-wide riots, demanding the 
return of Korea to Koreans, on Oc- 
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tober 16th, 1946. The signal for the 
riots to start, I learned, was to be the 
sounding of the air-raid siren atop 
City Hall at 12 noon. In this city of 
few docks and almost no watches, the 
siren was the big time-synchronizer 
for everybody. 

During the morning set for the riots, 
the Commie bullies began gathering 
on ail important street-corners, ready 
for the signal that would send them 
into the streets to overturn cars, buses 
and Street cars. Few of my police 
were in evidence. I knew another 
trick, however: 

At noon I simply did not sound the 

The Commies didn’t know what to 
do. They had no original thinking. 
Without a signal, they could not start. 
Little knots of civilians gathered 
around them as word spread through 
the dty of the joke. For weeks the 
mention of the noon siren was enough 
to start a laugh in any crowd. 

By now I was curious to learn from 
whence had sprung this Commie or- 
ganization. It was too pat, too smooth¬ 
ly operating to be the product of the 
Commie agitators who had slipped in 
with the refugees. 

Again the trail led to Kim Koo. 
Not a clearly defined trail, to be sure. 
Kim Koo was too Smart for that. But 
he was the only one in Séoul with a 
gang of hatchet men big enough to 
enforce, by terror if necessary, the dic¬ 
tâtes of the Communists. And I be¬ 
gan to see the truth, even if the évi¬ 
dence did not confirm it. 

Kim Koo had sold out to the Com¬ 
mies. Realizing at last that he was 
not powerful enough to drive out the 
Americans, he had joined hands with 
the power he thought could do it. By 
selling out to the Reds, he hoped to 
bring about a révolution that would 
sweep him into control. Gone were 
my illusions of him as a patriot. 

At the reverses suffered by the Com¬ 
mies in their planned riots and rallies, 
he must hâve gone crazy with rage. 
In quick succession he murdered three 
prominent Koreans who had shown 
great talent in my dty administration. 
Or, I should say, he gave the orders 
that led to their murders. 

But my police were ready. Our 
crime laboratory was in full operation. 
Our roadblocks were tight. We 
rounded up fourteen men involved in 
the atrocities, convicted them in fair 
trials, and hung them ail. None be- 
trayed Kim Koo, who retired in silence 
to lick his wounds. According to the 
tenus of occupation, we were to with- 
draw from Korea in 1948. He would 
wait until then. 

True to our word, we did withdraw 
from Korea when our occupation 
period was up. The Russians did not. 
But in our three years we had built 
well. We had, through our school 


System, redviced the illiteracy rate from 
85 per cent to 15 per cent. We had 
wiped out corruption in the local and 
national govemment, and left behind 
an administrative body of Koreans 
fully capable of carrying on in the 
name of freedom. The people, most 
of them for the first time in their 
lives, were self-respecting, self-support- 
ing, and happy. 

Ail but Kim Koo and his henchmen. 
More and more Kim Koo kept slipping 
over the border to confer with the 
Reds. A few men in my old constabu- 
lary watched with growing uneasiness. 
They knew what Kim Koo was doing, 
but they had no proof. Ail the evi¬ 
dence of a sell-out was in the hands of 
the Reds beyond the 38th Parallel. It 
was the old story. For fifty years Kim 
Koo had been selling out the Koreans, 
but never was there any proof. 

A young man named Lieutenant 
Ahn took to brooding about Kim Koo 
and the blot upon his family’s honor. 
One night in February, 1950, Kim Koo 
returned from North Korea, where the 
plans for the attack upon the South 
Koreans were already being drawn up, 
to find that he had a caller. A young 
man, he was informed, wished to see 
him on a matter of utmost importance. 

Kim Koo ordered that the young 
man be admitted, but indicated that 
his bodyguard remain. 

As I got the report later from my 
former chief of police. Lieutenant 
Ahn entered the room, and brushed 
swiftly past the burly hatchet men who 
stood between him and Kim Koo. 

“You are a traitor,” he said to the 
assassin. “Tonight you pay for ail 
your crimes.” 

With that he whipped out his .45 
and opened lire. 

So Kim Koo was not on hand when 
the North Koreans pulled their sneak 
attack upon Séoul. But some of his 
henchmen were there to taste the glory 
Kim Koo had planned for himself. 
Led now by “Scoutmaster” Um Hang 
Sup; they met the Reds and were re- 
warded with the top jobs in the coun¬ 
try. But their hour of glory was brief. 
Too late they learned that Kim Koo, 
in double-crossing the South Koreans, 
had pulled the greatest double-cross of 
ail upon himself and his gang. He 
had sold out to the wrong party. It 
was only a matter of weeks, and the 
United Nations troops were back in 
Séoul. 

Then sank home the final truth. 
Democracy in action is bigger than as¬ 
sassins, bigger than private armies, 
bigger than Communism and the pat¬ 
tern for chaos it stands for. It is the 
biggest thing in the world today. So 
much did Kim Koo learn, too late, and 
so much hâve his gangsters learned 
since, also too late. I wonder where 
they are now—if they are. • 
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animal animal-doctor in the 
country, and we could 
hâve cleaned up if 
he hadn’t tahen 
those long walks. 


It’s the TRUTH,” said my 
grandfather. “If it hadn’t been for 
one stubborn gorilla, I’d be President 
of the United States today.” 

“I don’t believe it,” I said. 

“You’re young, Stevie. Lots of 
things happen you wouldn’t believe. 
It never occurred to you, I bet, that an 
orangutan could rope cattle.” 

“Sure it did,” I lied. 

“His name wa4 Harold,” my grand- 
father said. ' "Ran into him around 
1900 in Foui Mouth, South Dakota. 
Town had been settled by a lot of re- 
tired whalin’ men. More -cursin’ and 
swearin’ in one block than in this 
whole city of Philadelphia—easily.” 

“Were you a cowboy?" I asked. 

"Not at the time,” he admitted. "I 
was the cojnmunity’s animal-doctor. 
Before I was forced to leave tôwn, the 
name Pat Leary was more famous than 
Louis Pasteur’s.” He sighed. “Harold 
was my last patient.” 

“What was wrong with him?” 

“Same thing that became wrong 
with the whole town: A man named 
Roger Cartwright. Reformer type. 
Thought he was God Almighty. Did 
some good at first. Got us a railroad 
and a church. But he became drunk 
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with power. Organized a lodge— The 
Servants of the Stars and Stripes—a 
fierce, virtuous bunch that met once 
a month to déplore things. Harold 
. and me were two of the things they 
deplored. 

“I was Harold’s owner then, as 
much as anybody could be said to own 
him. He originally belonged to an old 
sea captain who had picked him up 
in the Pacific and kept him on as ship’s 
mascot. One night in Brogan’s Cour- 
tesy Saloon the captain got involved 
in a discussion concerning the color of 
a hole tard and decided to leave 
abruptly. I was at the bar when it 
happened, in a côntest to see who 
could drink the most—er—sa'sparilla 
without takin’ a breath. Harold was 
watchin’ us close and didn’t even see 
the captain leave. He didn’t care 
much anyways. Bein’ an enlisted man, 
as you might say, he had no great love 
for the captain. Well, sir, I had just 
about won the contest when the ape 
reaches out, grabs a drink and drains 
it in one gulp. I accepted the chal¬ 
lenge. . . . Later that night, that big 
orangutan carried me home like a 
baby. We were pals from then on. 

I did my doctorin’ at Brogan’s and 
Harold became my assistant. He was 
impressive-lookin’—five feet ten, four 
hundred pounds, with a wide good-na- 
tured face and a little sailor’s cap 
perched on his head—but he was too 
giddy to be much help. Spent most 
of his time sprawled on a chair, day- 
dreaming, but he was quick enough 
to take a bow if an operation was a 
big success. I didn’t mind, though: 
he was the only animal animal-doctor 
in the country and we could hâve 
cleaned up if he hadn’t clashed with 
Roger Cartwright. 

“Harold was easy-goin’ but he 
brooded a lot. Apes need more exer¬ 
cise than 'most people and the vet 
business is pretty sedentary. That’s 
why he started the cattle-roping. But 
sailors don’t make good horsemen and 
his hear.t wasn’t in it. He tried takin’ 
long hikes but them wild canyons out 
there’s nothin’ like a jungle and be* 
sides most of Harold’s walkin’ had 
been confined to the inside of a ship. 
One day he got to daydreamin’ out 
there and couldn’t find his way back 
for a week. He brooded ail day after 
that, and our doctorin’ business be- 
gan to suffer. 

“Then he discovered Cartwright 
started his day with a long stroll. 
Harold was overjoyed. He stalked 
Cartwright with that slow, rollin’ walk 
of his which looked mean but was 
only natural considerin' his ancestry 
and previous profession. Cartwright 
got sore as heck, especially when Har¬ 
old began imitatin’ his prissy, mincing 
steps. People would line up the Street 
waitin’ for them to go by. Harold 
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didn’t care; he liked crowds and fol- 
lowin’ Cartwright gave him exercise, 
direction and amusement at the same 

"In three weeks the thing came to 
a head. I was in Brogan’s treating a 
prize cow for tonsilitis while Harold 
was lallygaggin’ around with Cart¬ 
wright when Titus Wilson, the town 
undertaker and Cartwright’s sidekick, 
marches in like a one-man parade. 

" ‘Leary,’ he says, ‘I am here to de- 
liver a wamin’l’ 

" ‘Can’t you see I’m ministerin’ to 
the sick?’ I says. 

“ ‘Performin’ illégal operations, Mr. 
Cartwright calls it,’ he says. 

I almost dropped the cow. 

" ‘So we members of the lodge,’ he 
says, ‘hâve decided that you and Har¬ 
old are a disgrâce to this town and 
both of you could be sent to jail for 
practicin’ medicine without a license.’ 

" ‘We can take care of ourselves,’ I 
said, real short. 

“Well, maybe we could, but we 
didn’t get a chance to try. The next 
morning after Harold and Cartwright 
left, the hurriphoon started. The 
hurriphoon was a combination ty- 
phoon and hurricane that plagued 
that part of the West. Wasn’t so 
much a strong wind as a sharp one. 
Been known to slice through rocks 
and strip the skin off cattle. But this 
wasn’t a real bad hurriphoon and I 
thought Cartwright and Harold had 
plenty of time to find shelter. I was 
wrong. Neither of them came back 
that night. 

"The next day they sent out search- 
ing-parties. I was in Brogan’s when 
Titus Wilson came in, lookin’ flushed 
and embarrassed. 

“ ‘Is it ail over?’ I asked him. 

“ ‘Ail over,’ he says. ‘Hit by the 
train ten miles out. It was a great loss. 
He was a noble being—a Symbol of 
strength and purity.’ 

" ‘That’s mce of you,’ I says. ‘Har¬ 
old was strong ail right, but not much 
for purity.’ 

“ ‘I’m referrin’ to Mr. Cartwright,’ 

“ ‘You mean the ape’s ail right?’ I 
ask. 

" ‘The train got both of them,’ he 
says and handed me a torn sailor hat. 
‘We found this on the track,’ he says. 
He cleared his throat. ‘And we’d ap- 
preciate it, Mr. Leary, if you’d go out 
and pick up your ape.’ 

“ ‘Glad to,’ I says. 

" ‘It isn’t as easy as it sounds,’ Wil¬ 
son says. ‘What with the train and 
the hurriphoon there’s nothin’ left but 
bones. It’s hard to tell them apart. 
As Hereditary Grand Regent of the 
Lodge I intend to bury Mr. Cart¬ 
wright with full honors. We could 
hardly çonfer the same dignity on your 
ape.’ 

“ ‘Harold deserves the best,’ I says. 


“ ‘Be reasonable,’ Wilson says. ‘Har¬ 
old wasn’t even a member of the 

"That sounded fair, so I hiked out 
with him to the scene of the disaster. 
When we arrived we saw what looked 
like pièces of driftwood piled near the 
edge of the track. I leaned over and 
picked one up. ‘Man bone,’ 1 says and 
put it on my right. I picked up an- 
other. ‘Ape bone,’ I says. I could 
hardly see for tears. Wilson put the 
piie on the right in a fancy mahogany 
box. I was too grief-stricken to pro¬ 
test when he threw the ape bones in a 
gully. 

“The next day when Tlie Servants 
of the Stars and Stripes marched 
slowly down the main Street I was 
with them, sittin’ in a big black 
barouche with Titiis Wilson and the 
town council. Wilson congratulated 
me after the ceremony. 

“ ‘You saved us a great deal of em- 
barrassment, Mr. Leary,’ he says, ‘and 
we’re grateful. Like to hâve you drop 
in at the Lodge meetin’ next week.’ 

“Well, that started it. After a few 
meetin’s I changed my mind about the 
Lodge. They changed their minds 
about me too. In four weeks they 
elected me Grand High Regent and 
wanted to put me up for State Légis¬ 
lature. It was only a step from there 
to Governor and then to President. 
But the whole thing blew up the day 
I got the watch.” 

He pulled out his large silver pock- 
et-watch with the picture of a locomo¬ 
tive and the words “Twenty Years of 
Service” on it. 

“Railroad gave this to me. Claimed 
my work at the track saved them 
twenty years of law-suits. I can re- 
member now the day the ceremony 
took place. It was a bright beautiful 
day—a day to make a hermit dance.” 

He sighed and put the watch back 
in his pocket. “It was the day that 
Harold came back. The train and the 
hurriphoon had missed him, but with¬ 
out Cartwright it took him a month 
to find his way home.” 

w hat finally happened to Har¬ 
old?” I asked. 

"Don’t know,” my grandfather said. 
“I moved from Foui Mouth shortly 
after that and I lost track of him. 
Some people say, though, that that ape 
today, under an assumed name, is one 
of the most brilliant, respected and 
silent vet’inarian surgeons in the Mid- 
west. But I doubt it; Harold was too 
light-headed to buckle down to serious 

He stood up and stretched. “Yes, 
sir, could hâve been President today,” 
he said, “but everything happens for 
the best. It’s not my kind of job. I 
never could’ve stood that lyin’ crowd 
of politicians a man would hâve to put 
up with.” • 
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The 


Set-up 


The easy victories, plus the drinks, had set Jordan 
up for the kill. Too late, he realized a man’s whole 
>life could dépend on the flight of a golf bail. 

By WILLIAM HOLDER 



J ORDAN WALKED UP TO THE HOTEL TERRACE after 
the firjst nine and sat at an umbrella-covered 
table. It was hot ont there on the course and 
Fletcher had wanted to change his shirt. Jordan 
didn’t mind the break. A breeze came off the sun- 
speckled sea, and behind him loomed the huge 
crescent of the hôtel, a faithful reproduction of 
the illustrations he and Paula had seen in the travel 
catalogues. Cloud Key was a beautiful place; yet 
they should never hâve corne here. 

But that was stupid reasoning, he knew. Like. 
saying you’d never hâve scraped the fender against 
the garage door if you hadn’t bought the car. 
There was nothing wrong with Cloud Key. The 
big trouble was that he hadn’t kept his mouth shut 
in the locker-room yesterday, when the others had 
started talking fancy figures. 

He ordered a glass of milk and a sandwich, but 
when they arrived he found he had no appetite for 
them. He was sick about the whole thing. 

Someone took the chair beside him and said, 
"And now that the needle is well inserted, they’ll 
press the plunger.” 


Jordan looked up; the speaker was Mr. Morrow. 
"You saw the fir'st nine?" Jordan asked. 

Mr. Morrow nodded. He was a man in his early 
fifties, bald except for a trimmed hedge of white 
hair that encircled the ’rear half of his tanned 
head. His eyes were'blue and clear and direct, the 
mouth knowing and humorous. Paula, Jordan 
knew, had become very fond of Mr. Morrow dur- 
ing the week they had been here. 

“I’m one up,” Jordan said—it was a fact that 
puzzled him. “He made a couple of ragged shots 

“Fletcher hasn’t got a bad shot in his bag except 
the ones he wants to make! They’re still taking 
bets, aren’t they?” 

Jordan said, “That’s right." The small gallery 
had been a very interested group, and he’d seen 
Nevins handling a lot of money. He said to Mor¬ 
row, “You’re really sure about this?” The question 
was unnecessary, because he was sure of it himself, 
now. He’d watched Fletcher, with the flawless 
swing, and he’d seen Nevins busily taking the vari- 











“As I told you, the man was kicked 
out of the Professional Golfers Asso¬ 
ciation a dozen years ago. How old 
were you then, 15 or 16? He was one 
of the best, but they didn’t want any- 
thing like him around. Eight or nine 
years ago I saw him take a friend of 
mine, Ed Hill, in Chicago. We didn’t 
know what had happened until later.” 

Thirty-five hundred dollars, Jordan 
thought. What in God’s name was on 
my mind when I walked into that 

Morrow lit a thin cigar. “Why 
don’t you haul out? You know now 
what the set-up is.” 

"Haul out?” Jordan said. "And 
Nevins with the money in his pocketl 
That’d do me a lot of good.” Nevins 
had accomplished it very nicely, too. 
An efficient man, Nevins. 

He saw Paula approaching across 
the terrace, and wondered how he 
could ever explain this thing to her 
when it was finished. She was lovely 
in a new coral sun-dress, her arms and 
shoulders tan, her blonde hair piled 
atop her head. She said a pretty hello 
to Morrow, then kissed Jordan on his 
sunburned nose. “A pause in the 
day’s labors?" 

He nodded, enjoying the sight of 
her, then remembering how long 
they had saved for this trip. “A guy 
is changing his shirt." She knew 
nothing about Jletcher or the nature 
of this match. 

She grinned. “I’m having myself 
a time. This business of being a rich 
woman has its points. You walk into 
a shop, say, ‘Give me that,’ and sign 
your name. You can’t beat it.” 

“They do say it’s nice,” Jordan 
said. Two nights before, working on 
a twenty-dollar bill, Paula had won 
herself, fifteen hundred dollars at the 
roulette wheel in the Casino. It was 
now in Nevins’ pocket, along with 
more money and a check. 

What would she say when he broke 
the news to her about that? What 
would she say tomorrow, when he told 
her they'd hâve to leave Cloud Key 
immediately, their first vacation in 
five years over and finished, because 
he'd had a couple of drinks too many 
and hadn’t been able to keep his 
mouth shut when people had started 
to talk big money? If he got home 
with more than eight dollars it would 
surprise him, and there would be 
nothing, absolutely nothing, -left in 
the bank. He’d gone for the works. 

But she didn’t know about that 
now, and she patted him on the cheek 
and smiled. “Get out there this after- 
noon and win your wife some more 
money. This is fun. I’U see you 

Jordan watched her walk away on 
long slim legs, and realized more fully 
the extent of the disaster. For years 
they’d worked hard for this vacation, 
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and for everything else they had, and 
now he’d thrown it down the drain 
in a moment of vanity and stupidity. 

"They hustled you," Morrow said. 
“This is a classy outdoor poolroom 
as far as they’re concerned. This last 
nine will show you the différence be- 
tween a good club player and a pro. 
Ydu’ll be gunning for pars, but 
Fletcher’ll be shooting for birdies.” 

“So what can I do?” 

Morrow rolled the cigar in his An¬ 
gers and shook his head. “Not a 
thing. You’re just taking a very ex- 
pensive golf lesson. I guess you just 
watch Fletcher and try to learn some- 
thing. You might ask him for advice 
on your short irons.” 

Jordan knew it was the man’s man- 
ner of extending his sympathy, of 
making him feel less like a fool. He 
said, "I’il do that.” 

Fletcher emerged from the club- 
house—a man who was tall and lean 
and easy-moving, perhaps 42 or 43, 
with black hair topping a good-look- 
ing, weathered face. You had to ad- 
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mire him, in a way. Jordan thought. 
He was not ônly a fine golfer but a 
capable actor. It was a< precarious 
way of making a living, and only a 
man with unusual poise would dare 
attempt it. He had to be good but 
not too good, restrained but affable 
in his relations with the victim. The 
delicacy of his play had to be incred- 
ible, for a stroke here, another there, 
would make ail the différence between 
success and failure. The crowning 
touch, of course, was to leave the 
sucker without any idea of what had 
happened t'o him. There could be no 
room for récrimination, no suggestion 
of swindle. It was a hell of a job, if 
you did it right. 

Fletcher smiled and asked quietly, 
"Ail set?” 

Jordan got to his feet. "Ail set for 
the kill,” he said, and wâs aware of 
Fletcher’s eyes hitting him hard and 
searchingly for a moment, before the 
smile came back. They strolled back 
to the course. 

Fletcher raised a hand, forefinger 
pointing to the tee. "We’ve got quite 


Jordan nodded. "Maybe they’ll 
learn something. They’re getting a 
lesson for free—some of them.” 

Fletcher looked at him again. 
“You’ve got something there. A golf 
clinicl” 

And waiting for them, a bit apart 
from thé small crowd, was Joe Nevins, 
the thin man who for three days had 
been a new friend and was now re- 
vealed as a fraud. Nevins was 50, 
perhaps, and what had seemed to be 
intelligence and tolérance in his eyes 
Jordan now knew -to be shrewdness 
and cynicism. 

Sam Taylor was there, too, a fat 
and jolly man, Jordan’s partner in - 
the three days of the build-up, when 
they had beaten Fletcher and Nevins 
in three close matches. On the first 
day the bets had been gentle, on the 
second they had risen steeply, on the 
third they had been really big. Only 
the fact that Jordan had won each 
day had enabled him with conscience 
to play on the next. He had won 
seven hundred dollars. 

And on that third day—only yester- 
day, Jordan suddenly thought with 
surprise—when the match was finished 
and the bets had been paid, there had 
been the usual small party in the 
locker-room. Jordan had never won 
seven hundred dollars in his life be¬ 
fore, and he was pleasantly confused 
about it. When Nevins and Taylor 
had kidded each other sufficiently 
about their respective, atrocious 
games, they had started talking with 
money. 

More than a little muddled by the 
fine whisky, and exhilarated by the 
fortunes of the day and the warm 
good-fellowship. Jordan had jumped 
aboard the jolly merry-go-round. It 
was arranged that he and Fletcher, 
representing the best qualifies of each 
team, should play a match alone, un- 
hindered by their hacking partners. 

And when the music had stopped, 
Jordan had been astonished and so- 
bered by the discovery that not only 
had he thrown into the pot every 
penny he possessed, he also had gam- 
bled awaf his own self-respect and his 
wife’s respect for him. 

And now Taylor beamed happily. 
"Another day, another dollar, son! 
Get out there and make me rich.” 

He was a wealthy man. Jordan 
knew, and a thoroughly nice person. 
"Still betting, Mr. Taylor?”* And he 
knew Nevins and Fletcher would be 
getting real money out of this man. 

Taylor chuckled. “Just talked Nev¬ 
ins into another thousand, but I had 
to give him a price, since you’re one 
up.” 

That Nevins. Odds, he was get¬ 
ting! “Maybe you ought to lay off, 
Mr. Taylor. I don’t feel so well. You 
never know what can happen.” Jor¬ 
dan tried to lend some tonal signifi- 
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by ELSIE LEE 


DESERT 
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It is one thing to feel 

horror at watching a slave 
auction. It is something else 
again to try to do 

something about it. 
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Ibrahim hesitated. "But, effendi—” 

"Here," Blakoe pushed the money 
at him. Ibrahim closed his mouth, 
took the bills and snaked off through 
the crowd. Blakoe came down the 
few steps to where we were standing. 
"Let's get out of here,” he said thick- 
ty. "Ibrahim can meet us at the jeep. 

Silently we fell in around him and 
started toward the entrance to the 
town, the natives falling back from us 
as we went. Our Arab stood beside 
his rug, a little group of white-clad 
figures beside him—some petty sheik, 
I thought uneasily, and closed up to 
Tommy and Craig in case of trouble. 

But there was none. The Arab 
merely stood and looked at Blakoe 
striding along like a king with his 
chin in the air. 

Nobody said anything to us. No- 
body moved toward us, but behind us 
the noise of voices rolled up like dis¬ 
tant thunder. I never was so glad of 
anything in my life as when we 
reached the jeep outside the gâte. 

Blakoe climbed in the rear, tilted 
his hat over his eyes and folded his 
arms. We didn’t say anything to him. 
We knew he was boiling mad inside, 
and it was always better to say noth- 
ing to Blakoe when he was mad. 

We waited about five minutes for 
Ibrahim. When he came, he appeared 
silently on the other side of the jeep, 
taking us completely by surprise. He 
cleared his throat gently, and we near- 
ly jumped out of our shirts. 

He was not alone. The girl stood 
by his side, swathed to the eyes, and 
her hands red-stained in Arab fashion. 

Craig choked and his voice cracked 
a bit. "Blakoe,” he said, “take a look 
at what you boughtl” 

Blakoe opened his eyes and sat up. 
"Why bring her along?” he asked 
Ibrahim after a minute. 

Ibrahim shrugged. "You bought 
her, effendi," he said simply. “What 
else should I do with her?” 

“How the hell should I know?” 
Blakoe demanded. “Turn her back 
to the village—send her to her people.” 

There was a long pause while we 
looked at the girl, and she looked 
back at us. Her eyes showed a dumb 
résignation and her small shoulders 
dropped wearily. Poor kid, I thought, 
she must be scared to death. 

“You paid a lot of money, effendi,” 
Ibrahim was saying. "In the market 
they tell me she does not cook or clean 
well and is not trained for anything. 
You paid too much, but I do not 
think her father would give it back.” 

"I don’t want it back,” Blakoe said 
loudly. "I don’t want the girl, either. 
For Pete’s sake. Ibrahim, we don’t 
hâve slaves in America. Take her 
back to her family and say the money 
is to pay for a dowry.” 


She couldn’t hâve understood a 
word we said, but I suppose the dis- 
taste in Blakoe’s voice didn’t need 
translation. Her hands moved rest- 
lessly as she watched us. 

Ibrahim hesitated, résistance in 
every line of him, “Your pardon, sir,” 
he said softly. "It would be better 
that you keep her. If she goes back 
to her father, he will not use the 
money for a dowry. He will just sell 
her again next month.” 

Tommy looked at Blakoe. “He’s 
right, of course. These Arabs are 
tricky devils, Blakoe. What the hell, 
take her along.” 

"’Take her along,’ he says,” Blakoe 
grunted bitterly. "Take her where— 
to Tunis? Put her in the camp? Hâve 
some sense, can’t you?” 

"Maybè she’s got relatives some- 
where,” I suggested. 

"That’s an idea, Dave,” Blakoe was 
grasping at straws. "How about that. 
Ibrahim?” 

"She has no relatives, effendi," 
Ibrahim stated with quiet firmness. 
“You might as well take her.” 

“Nothing doing,” Blakoe was equal- 
ly firm. He took a good look at his 
purchase and shuddered slightly. 
"Lord, she’s a horrible sightl About 
four feet high, and look at those 
bloody hands I Be a pal, Ibrahim. I 
don’t care what you do with her, but 
take her away, will you? It makes me 
sick to look at her.” 

The tone of his voice was unmistak- 
able. She winced slightly and drew 
a step doser to Ibrahim. 

“I hâve no place to take her, effen¬ 
di,” Ibrahim said quickly. I thought 
he looked rather more appalled by 
the suggestion than was necessary, but 
perhaps it was just that he already 
had a wife or a sweetheart and was 
afraid of trouble. "I really think it 
is better if she cornes with you to 
Tunis. She can live in the native 
quarter and do your laundry. You 
wouldn’t hâve to see her.” 

“Laundry?” we chorused. “Can 
she do laundry?" 

“Oh, ail right,” Blakoe said disgust- 
edly. “Anything to get out of here. 
My head is splitting. What the hell 
was in that beer? Pile her in and let’s 
g°" 

So we tucked her in between Ibra¬ 
him and me on the front seat. She 
was so small she fitted in ail right even 
in a jeep. Ail the way to Tunis she 
sat uncomplainingly beside me and 
never said a word. None of us had 
much to say. Ibrahim drove like the 
wind, of as if the desert démons were 
after him. And perhaps, in a way, 

It was late when we reached Tunis 
and we had to report at once. Blakoe 
handed the girl over to Ibrahim in 
spite of his protests. 


“I don’t care what you do with her,” 
he said flatly. “You made me bring 
her. I’ve got no place for her to stay, 
and I don’t care where she goes. Park 
her with one of your friends over- 
night. Here," he pulled out some 
1000-franc notes, “you can think of 
something.” 

Ibrahim shrugged and accepted his 
charge resignedly, but he would not 
take the money. “No,” he said posi- 
tively, “you do not understand. Cap- 
tain Blakoe. I do this for you 
because I know that you do not un¬ 
derstand, but there can be no money.” 

Ir was while we were getting ready 
for bed that there was a soft tap on 
the barracks door. Some impulse 
made me reach for my gun, as Blakoe 
said sharply, “Who is it?” 

The door opened a fraction of an 
inch. "It is I, Ali ben Sidi,” whis- 
pered a voice. "You permit?” In a 
flash, he was in the roOm—you 
wouldn’t hâve thought a fat man 
could move so quickly. 

"Yes?" said Blakoe, as the native 
closed the door noiselessly. 

"My cousin 'as told me of this day 
and the events of the market at Sour 
Mafudi,” Ali muttered, and I was 
amazed to see his swarthy skin was 
pale. He huddled against the door 
and wrung his hands together in 
anguish. "I hâve corne to say—to 

"To say what?” Blakoe demanded 
impatiently. 

Ali threw out his hands in a gesture 
of despair.' "You do not know, you 
not onnerstan’,” he began. "What 
you ’ave done—it is bad.” He shook 
his head unhappily. “There will be 
much trouble, mon capitaine, and I 
hâve corne to say, I would nevair hâve 
sent you my cousin—any member of 
my family—to be so involved.” 

"Involved in what?” Blakoe stared 
at him. "What are you getting at. 
Ali?” 

"It is the sheik Fouad Bir Hadjah,” 
Ali quavered. "It is that you bave 
upset the ways of the desert and he 
will make you pay for the insult to 
his dignity. He is a dangerous man,” 
—his voice began to rise excitedly— 
“and his vengeance cannot be escaped. 
There must be much money, mon 
capitaine —very much money to pro- 
tect my family, you onnerstan’?” 

‘Why, you old fraud,” Blakoe said 
contemptuously. "Money for what? 
Your cousin was well paid to take us 
out for the day.” 

Ali protested in a native whine. 
The Sheik Fouad, it appeared, was 
the greasy Arab who had bid 7000 
francs. A person of great conséquence 
in the desert, he had prearranged that 
he would pay 7000 for the girl—no 
more. And Blakoe had nôt known 
the sale was fixed and had upset the 
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arrangements. "Upon ail of you— 
yes, and upon my family, too—he will 
visit his wrath,” Ali wailed, and wrung 
his hands. "There must be money, 
much money—” 

Blakoe raised his eyebrows. “You 
boys should get together on this,” he 
remarked. “You corne around de- 
manding money, and Ibrahim turned 
down what I offered him two hours 
ago. l’m not offering it any more, so 
you can save your breath.” 

Ali merely groaned and wrung his 
hands some more, until I said, "Good 
night, old boy,” and eased him out 
the door. He stood just outside the 
sill and hissed, “This ts bad, very bad. 
You do not know what you ’ave done. 
But Fouad will make you know—with 

YVhirling on his heel, he made off 
through the darkness of the camp, 
muttering to himself and still wring- 
ing his hands. I closed the door and 
turned to Blakoe. “It looks like 
you've really got in it up to the ears, 
boy! Shall I stand guard to make 
sure you don’t wake up with a knife 
in your back?" 

Blakoe just grunted. “That was an 
act to get more money,” he said cyni- 
cally. “I thought there’d be some 
pitch from Ali to get a little extra eut. 
Corne on. I’m turning in.” 

When the lights were off, my un- 
easiness grew. There was a devil-may- 
care buccaneering spirit in Blakoe 
that made him a natural leader among 
men. He’d been in scrapes before— 
there was a girl in Florida, and a 
couple of card sharps in Dakar—but 
Tommy and Craig and I had always 
figured a way to help him out. 

But this was different. After a 
while, I said, “It’s none of my busi¬ 
ness, but what the deuce will you do 
with that girl? She doesn't look old 
enough to be away from her mother.” 

“Do with her?" Blakoe repeated 
through the sultry darkness. “Why,” 
—he laughed shortly—“I’m going to 
give her a bath, and we’ll go on from 
there.” 

Ibrahim was waiting by the bar- 
racks door when I got back the next 
evening. The way the natives slid in 
and out of the camp, we might as well 
hâve set the sentries to playing pi- 
nochle. I was absurdly relieved to 

“Hello, Ibrahim,” I said. “How’s 
our stepehild today? Did you find a 
place for her to stay?” 

He bowed slightly, his face impéné¬ 
trable in the dusk. “She is lodged in 
the Street of the Four Hunchbacks, 
Captain Marshall. I hâve but just 
corne from her room and she is still 

"Where else would she be?” I asked 
in surprise. “From what you told us 
yesterday, she hadn’t any place to go." 
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Ibrahim shrugged. "It was possible 


I sat down on the barracks steps 
and motioned him to ait beside me. 
"Ibrahim,” I said impulsively, "tell 
me about ail this. I gather Captain 
Blakoe has put his foot in it—but just 
what’s the deal? I guess you know 
we didn’t mean any harm, and we 
don’t want to make things worse from 
now on. What should we do with the 
girl? Is there any way to straighten 
it out?” 

“The damage is done,” he said after 
a moment, his voice withdrawn and 
dispassionate. “It was bad that Cap¬ 
tain Blakoe should bid against Sheik 
Fouad Bir Hadjah, who is a most pow- 
erful man. Still, his power is less in 
the city of Tunis, and I do not think 
he would wish to cause trouble with 
American officers. 

“If I might suggest—an emissary to 
explain matters to Sheik Fouad. This 
could be arranged, and the girl sent 
to him as a présent—from the Amer¬ 
ican Army, perhaps. Thus he would 
save face and gain dignity.” 

I thought of the fatness of Sheik 
Fouad with révulsion. “Captain 
Blakoe won’t think much of that 
idea,” I said. "He only bought the 
girl to save her from the Sheik.” 

Ibrahim shrugged. “Fouad does 
not care about the girl,” he returned. 
“He cares very much that he has been 
made to look a fool by infidels." 

“Isn’t there anything else we can 

“Oh, yes,” Ibrahim said calmly. 
“You can sell the girl again at the 
next auction, if you like—although I 
do not think you will get your money 
out of her. Or—if you like to give 
her a dowry—perhaps you can get her 
a husband.” 

“How much money would a dowry 

“Ten thousand francs should be 
enough.” 

“Enough for what?" Blakoe’s voice 
asked. He came around the corner 
of the barracks. “Hello, Ibrahim. 
How’s the baby?” 

"He's found her a room,” I said. 
"We were just talking about what to 
do with her.” 

Blakoe laughed. “Give her a bath 
first! Then we’ll see. Wait until I 
can clean up. Ibrahim, and we’ll go 
right over." 

Ibrahim had done a good job. At 
least he had found the girl a tiny 
apartment in a fairly decent part of 
the native quarter, and it wasn’t off 
limits. It had a washtub and a lot of 
cushions and some tacky-looking cur- 
tains. The smell was ripe, but we 
were getting used to the aromas of 
Africa by that time. 

She was sitting quietly on a cushion 
when we came in, still wearing the 


dirty-white sugar-sack garment. She 
got up quickly and made a little 
salaam. Then she just stood, her 
great dark eyes fixed inscrutably on 
Blakoe, as if to say, “You bought me. 
I await your pleasure.” 

Blakoe lounged in the doorway, his 
height and strongly modeled features 
a throwback to some ancestral Viking 
sea captain. After a minute, he said, 
“Does she hâve a name?” 

“It is Xaverie,” Ibrahim murmured. 

“Pretty,” Blakoe mused. He glanced 
at the washtub. “Tell her the first 
thing is to wash herself. And get that 
red stuff off her hands if possible.” 

Ibrahim started to protest, but 
Blakoe wouldn’t listen. “Where’s the 
water?” he asked and hunted around 
till he found a copper pot. “Here, 
fill this up and put it on the fire, and 
get clean,” he said to Xaverie. 

Her eyes took on a dumb fright at 
the strange language. Timidly she 
accepted the pot, glanced humbly at 
Ibrahim, who shrugged and trans- 
lated Blakoe’s order into a sériés of 
syllables that were both guttural and 
liquid at the sâme time. 

“And tell her to stop being so 
frightened,” Blakoe said loudly. “I’m 
not going to eat her. Corne on, Dave. 
We’ll corne back in an hour.” 

We walked over to the Hôtel Ma- 
jestic, and the first person we saw was 
Ali ben Sidi, who pretended he didn’t 
know us. He looked past us and 
around us and hastily slid away from 
the bar without finishing his apéritif. 

“What the hell?” said Blakoe. 
“You’d think we were untouchables 
or something!” 

The incident put him in a bad 
mood, and if I’d had any hope of be- 
ing able to talk him into putting up 
a dowry for the disposai of Xaverie, 
I knew this wasn’t the time to speak. 

It was when we went otft that I 
knew we were in for trouble. Out of 
the corner of my eye I glimpsed a 
white-robed figure detach itself from 
a group of natives on the curb and 
some sixth sense made me draw doser 
to Blakoe with my hand on my gun. 

Behind us the footsteps were al- 
most inaudible—the faint rattle of a 
stone in the cobbled Street, a slither 
of clothing. For a long while we 
walked toward the Street of the Four 
Hunchbacks, and the footsteps came 
no doser, until I had almost per- 
suaded myself it was imagination. 
Then as we turned into the narrow 
alley that led to Xaverie’s door, I 
sensed motion behind me. 

It must hâve been an automatic 
reflex that made me push Blakoe vio- 
lently to one side and throw myself 
the opposite way. The razor-sharp 
native knife whistled past us and 
lodged, quivering but harmless, in the 
door before us. 
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Blakoe, recovering himself with an 
oath, whirled to Scan the alley, but it 
contained nothing—silence and smells 
and the distant screech of a deboukka 
in some native café. On top of Ali 
ben Sidi’s refusai to recognize us, the 
knife was enough to turn Blakoe into 
one of his stubbom moods of fury. 

I did my best. “Maybe you’d bet- 
ter let the kid go,” I said. ‘‘You’re 
worth môre to the Army than saving 
a kid from native customs.” 

He just scowled at me and flnng 
open Xaverie’s door without a word. 
Ibrahim stood silently by the window. 
He came quickly toward us, his eyes 
a question-mark and relief written ail 
over his face. He spotted the knife 
buried in the door at once, and 
shrugged. “You seeî” he seemed to say. 

Blakoe paid no attention to our 
by-play. He put his hands on his 
hips and surveyed Xaverie with de- 
tachment. She had had a bath and 
wore a clean white robe, but she still 
looked like a midget. She stood pas¬ 
sive, as he walked around her, ap- 
proving the cleanliness. 

After a while he said, "Is she a 
dwarf, or don’t they corne any bigger 
over hère? How old is she, anyway?” 

“Sixteen, sir," said Ibrahim. 

“Just the âge of my kid sister,” 
Blakoe said. AU of a sudden he 
reached out and lifted Xaverie into 
the air by her elbows, like a man 
playing with a baby. He grinned at 
her and said, “What’s the matter? 
Cat got your tongue?” 

And Xaverie laughed. From be- 
hind the long white veil we got the 
richest, most infectious chuckle you 
ever heard. Blakoe set her down like 
a hot coal and looked startled. “Can 
she talk?” he asked Ibrahim. "Tell 
her to say something.” 

Ibrahim chattered away in Arabie 
for a minute, and suddenly she an- 
swered him. Her voice was soft and 
low— the most musical I’d ever heard. 

“What’s she saying?” Blakoe asked. 

“She’s saying the American is a 
funny man who treats her like a child.” 

Blakoe looked at her intently for a 
minute. Then he reached out like 
a sleepwalker and twitched off her face 
veil. Ibrahim drew in a sharp breath 
and protested vehemently, “No! Cap- 
tain Blakoe, you do not know what 
you dol You must not look at her 
face, sir. Let her replace it, I beg of 

Xaverie was neither pretty nor ré¬ 
pulsive. She had a face, that was ail. 
Her features were small and her skin 
was daïk and smooth. While Ibrahim 
wrung his hands and protested, trying 
to take the face veil from Blakoe’s 
grasp and replace it, we stood and 
considered the girl. 

“She might hâve possibilities,” 
Blakoe said. “What do you think, 
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Dave? Shall we buy her some decent 
clothes and see what she looks like?” 

Ibrahim finally got the veil back in 
place, keeping his eyes averted from 
Xaverie’s face, and I had a dim recol¬ 
lection that there was something very 
significant about face veils. Some¬ 
thing we’d been told when we were 
briefed for North Africa, but I 
couldn’t remember exactly what. 

Anyway, it didn’t matter because 
Blakoe just took the veil off again, 
and told Ibrahim as nicely as possible 
to mind his own business. Ibrahim 
looked at him in despair for a mo¬ 
ment. "May Allah forgive me for my 
part in this,” he said solemnly. “It 
is written that one shall treat the 
stranger as a brother, but you know 
not what you do. Allah wills it so.” 

Blakoe was still looking at Xaverie 
thoughtfully. I don’t think he’d 
heard a word Ibrahim said. After a 
moment, he sat down cross-legged on 
a cushion and motioned Xaverie to 
sit down, too. “Can you say my 
name?” he asked. “Captain Blakoe?” 

Shé learned quickly. At the end of 
an hour she could say our -naines and 
knew the .words for "water” and 
“cushion” and a lot of other things in 
the room. Ibrahim stood by the win¬ 
dow, with his back tumed to us. 
When we got up to go, he snatched 
at the face veil, and still with his face 
averted, waved it at Xaverie. 

But she wouldn’t put it on again. 
With quite a show of vehemence in 
her soft pretty voice, she told Ibrahim 
the équivalent of “nothing doing.” 

"That’s the girl,” Blakoe laughed. 
“Real American independence.” 

Ibrahim’s shoulders sagged and he 
shrugged fatalistically. After that he 
made no further effort to interfère. 
Impassively, he agreed to get Xaverie 
started on our laundry right away. 
Getting things washed in fhe Army 
was always a problem because ail the 
laundresses did a brisk trade on the 
side which speedily put the laundries 
out of bounds. 

Blakoe stood in the doorway for a 
minute looking lazily at the knife, 
still buried in the wood. “Who’d 
hâve thought buying a laundress could 
be so d'angerous?” he remarked. 
“Sleep tight, Xaverie, and Ibrahim 
will bring you a bundle of laundry 
tomorrow.” 

Xaverie tumed out to be a terrifie 
laundress. She didn’t mind how much 
stuff she tackled and she did get things 
clean. She learned how to iron, and 
Blakoe rented her out to ail the men 
in the unit, so she had ail the work 
she could handle. We took pretty 
good care of her, and nearly every 
day someone would go down to leave 
laundry, or pick up things, or maybe 
just see if she were ail right. After 
ail, she was only sixteen. 


We taught her English—decent 
English. Blakoe found one of the 
boys thought it was funny to teach 
her some Anglo-Saxon, and he went 
around and beat him to a pulp as an 
object lesson to any other jokers in 
the outfit. We bought her some 
clothes, and I taught her to cook a 
few simple American dishes the way 
we liked them. 

Gradually the apartment began to 
look sort of homelike. We brought 
in some dishes and rugs and a few 
cushions. Tommy kept a spare sup- 
ply of tobacco and cigarette papers in 
one comer and he finally found a 
taker for the finished product: 

"Aside from the fact that you’ll 
probably stunt her growth,” said 
Craig, “I hope you realize you’re con- 
tributing to the delinquency of a 

“Aah, you’re just jealous,” Tommy 
returned smugly, and he promptly 
bought three cigarette boxes to keep 
Xaverie well supplîed. 

The funny thing was that she never 
did develop a taste for chewing gum, 

. although Craig spent a lot of time 
rounding up every conceivable flavor 
and brand. 

There was a phonograph with 
square-dance records for Craig and 
hillbilly songs for Tommy. I got some 
records of native music for Xaverie. 
Some of them were rather pretty 
when you got used to them, and from 
the rate at which they wore out, I 
guess she spent a lot of time listening 
to them when she was alone. 

We gave up sitting in the bar of 
the Majestic and instead sat at Xa¬ 
verie’s. She was no trouble at ail. 
She spoke when we spoke to her, but 
the rest of the time she just sat quietly 
—as close as she could get to Blakoe— 
and looked at us. If we needed an 
ashtray or a fresh cup of coffee, she 
was always right there with it. 

After a month, we’d forgotten about 
Sheik Fouad and his possible ven¬ 
geance. Ali ben Sidi was still pre- 
tending he’d never known us, but 
Blakoe put that down to annoyance 
over not getting any more money out 
of us. Privately, I had a hunch the 
tangle with Fouad might hâve harmed 
Ali’s undercover black-market activi- 
ties, which was ail to the good. 

We were in the barracks one after- 
noan, getting ready to nin down to 
Xaverie’s for a minute, when there 
was a tap on the door and Ibrahim 
slid in. His face was serious and 
anxious. “I corne to tell you there is 
trouble,” he said with no preamble. 
“It is said in the bazaar that Fouad 
will make you pay for your insult to 
him. He will not dare attempt your 
life again, so he will take it out on 
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Xaveri'e was unconvinced. I had a 
nasty bruise on my forehead that was 
already turning purple and Tommy 
had wrenched his wrist so he wouldn’t 
be making cigarettes for a £ew days, 
but nothing mattered to her except 
Blakoe and his scratch. She knelt be- 
side him and stroked his arm with 
her tiny hands, murmuring a flood of 
Arabie in her pretty voice. He grew 
red with embarrassment, but just the 
same he liked it. 

We worried.about leaving her there 
alone, but she was sure she would he 
sa£e. "They not* corne back,” she in- 
sisted. And o£ course it was impos¬ 
sible for us to keep a guard around 
her ail the time. I£ they meant to 
kidnap her, they’d certainly find ? 
chance, no matter what we did. . . . 

It was the next day that our orders 
came through. We wére in a clean-up 
detachment, with the war up ahead 
of us in Italy, athd uritil we’d had 
Xaverie and the little apartment, 
we’d been eager to get away from Tu- 
nisia. Now it was sort o£ a shock to 
me to think o£ leaving. I’d had a lot 
of plans for things to teach Xaverie. 
How to read, for instance, and I 
thought perhaps she could learn to 
play gin rummy. 

Ibrahim was waiting by the bar- 
racks steps that evening. “You are 
leaving,” he said calmly. 

“How the hell did you know?” 
Blakoe stared at him. 

The usual shrug. “It is known. 
And what next?” 

“Xaverie? Oh, she’U be ail right,” 
-Blakoe said easily. ‘TU take care of 

“How about giving her a dowry. 
Ibrahim?" I asked. “Could she go 
back home and get married if we 
made it big enough?” 

Ibrahim fixed my eyes with his— 
black and inscrutable—and slowly, 
definitely, flatly, shook his head. 

“But you said—" I began. 

“The face has been seen by the in- 
fidel,” Ibrahim reminded me. “Veiled, 
Xaverie might marry. Unveiled, she 
is untouchable—defiled.” 

“Hold on,” Blakoe said shortly. 
“You know perfectly well she's as 
good as the day she came here, Ibra- 

Ibrahim gestured humbly with his 
right hand. “Yes, Captain Blakoe, 
this I know—but these are your laws. 
The law of the desert is different. 
Xaverie cannot marry a Moslem.” 

“Then what can she do?” I de- 
manded uneasily. “For Pete’s sake. 
Ibrahim, you know we didn’t under- 
stand ail this. Isn’t there anything 
we can do to straighten it out? A 
great big dowry, or something?” 

“No matter how much money she 
has, no Mohammedan cari marry 
her," Ibrahim returned positively. 


“She might be fortunate enough to 
find a Frenchman willing to marry 
her: Not a Frenchman of the upper 
classes, of course, but if she had 
enough dowry—and with the accom- 
plishments you hâve taught her—” 

And from the tone of his voice it 
was pretty évident that such a French¬ 
man would treat Xaverie like dirt. 
The alternative was one of the houses 
that were out of bounds. 

“No,” I said sharply. “There must 
be something—some other way—” 

Blakoe refused to take it so serious- 
ly. He was being detached from the 
unit and moving up to Italy while 
the rest of us were going over to Cairo, 
and he was in one of' his wild moods 
where you couldn’t get arfy sense out 

“You’re responsible for Xaverie,” I 
told him. “You bojight her.” 

But .ail he would' say was, "You 
made me bring her to Tunis'. And 
she’ll make out ail right. She could 
get a job in a shop with the English 
and French she knows, and I’ll leave 
enough money so she won’t starve.” 

“Fouad will probably carry her off 
to the desert,” I objected, but Blakoe 
just said, “Let him. Stop making 
such a time about it, Dave. The girl’s 
had a taste of decent life, she’s been 
treated kindly and she isn’t defiled, 
whatever Ibrahim may say. But she’s 
better in the desert. It’s no kindness 
to try to tear a native away from what 

“This is a fine time to say that,” I 
countered hotly, but I could see it was 
no use. He was ail pepped up about 
his transfer and he didn’t want to 
think about anything else. • 

We didn’t say anything to Xaverie 
about leaving, but she found out, of 
course, and the day before Blakoe 
was due to take off, he was suns- 
monded to the Colonel’s office., I 
went along with him, and there was 
Xaverie, huddled in a corner of the 
room, with a brawny MP standing 
over her looking embarrassed. 

Colonel Ives looked up under his 
bushy eyebrows and barked, “Captain 
Blakoe, do I understand you are re- 


“Why?” 

“I—er—bought her, sir.” 

Colonel Ives choked slightly and 
measured Blakoe with an incredulous 
eye. ”Bought her?” he repeated, 
sounding dazed. Then, getting a grip 
on himself, he barked, “Please ar¬ 
range to sell her immediately, in that 
case. She’s not to be found hiding in 
the camp again. That is ail.” 

Xaverie slipped under the MP’s arm 
with a little cry and threw herself 
against Blakoe. She came up only to 
his chest, and she began babbling, 
“You not go, you not go!”—while 


Blakoe got purple in the face and 
Colonel Ives cleared his throat loudly. 

“That will be ail. Jones,” he said 
curtly to the entranced MP, who 
tumed on his heel and left unwill- 

For a moment there was silence, 
broken only by Xaverie’s wails. 

“Damned mess,” Colonel Ives mut- 
tered uncomfortably. ”1 don’t know 
what it’s ail about—and I don’t want 
to know. I hope it’s not the usual 

“No, sir!” Blakoe said, looking very 
straight àt the Colonel. 

‘‘Girl’s in love with you—” 

Blakoe tightened his arms about 
Xaverie. “I’m afraid so, sir.” He 
paused a minute. “She’s just the âge 
of my kid sister, sir.” 

“Well, well. . . . Take her away 
and see if you can explain it to her.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

In silence we retreated, Blakoe hold¬ 
ing Xaverie’s hand like a baby and 
striding along so rapidly she almost 
ran to keep up with him. 

Wk did our best to explain, but 
ail Xaverie knew was that Blakoe, her 
savior, was leaving her. It did no 
good to say that he would corne back 
as soon as possible, or that we were 
not leaving—Tommy and Craig and I 
—for another week. We weren’t what 
she wanted. It was hopeless to sug- 
gest that she should stay in the little 
apartment and wait for us. We got 
Ibrahim to corne over and try to tell 
her in Arabie, to be sure she under- 

I wrote down our addresses and the 
names of our families in America and 
gave it to Ibrahim with ail the money 
I had. I said, “We made a. mistake, 
Will you help us to make it right for 
her?” 

Ibrahim sketched a salaam and said, 
“I will do my best.” 

I said, “In America we shake hands 
on a promise, Ibrahim,” and we shook 
hands firmly. 

Then we had to go. Blakoe emp- 
tied his wallet into Xaverie’s hands, 
patted her head and her shoulder and 
said, “I hâve to go now. Be a good 
girl and do what Ibrahim tells you.” 

In the doorway he stopped and 
turned to look about the little room. 
Gently he put his arms about Xaverie 
and kissed her. “God bless,” he said, 
and strode away toward the camp. 

I went over to her, holding out 
my hand, but her eyes were fixed on 
Blakoe's back. “Good-by, Xaverie," I 
said. “Ibrahim will help you, and if 
you ever need anything, remember to 

She t'ook my hand, but I don’t think 
she heard me. Her lips moved sound- 
lessly. Her hand held the wad of 
paper money—and her eyes held heart- 
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S5,000,000 worth of jewelry. Second- 
ly, he gives the stufî back. 

There’s nobody quite like Fred 
Roner in the country. What Dun- 
ninger is to fake spiritualism and 
Michael MacDougall is to cr-ooked 
gambling, Fred- Roner is to pocket- 
picking. 

He travels constantly, giving lec¬ 
tures before civic, social, industrial 
and law-enforcement groups, on the 
art of the dip—an art which he 
learned, on the pretense of using it 
illegally, from master European crooks 
in a fabulous School for Pickpockets 
in the heart of old Warsaw’s crime 

Police praise this distinguished 
heist-school alumnus, because by giv¬ 
ing them a first-hand line on the gim- 
micks of the trade, Roner helps them 
And ways of combating pickpockets. 
Ând in his own way Roner has dealt 
more blows to the dips than squads 
of police ever could, simply by show- 
ing people how easily they can be 
parted from their valuables, and how 
to keep themselves from being vic- 
timized. 

Roner insists that when a real 
pocket artist gets going, no one is im¬ 
mune, and to prove his point he has 
rifled the pockets of judges, diplomats, 
police, jail wardens, bankers and as- 
sorted others, ambng them the late 
Wendell Willkie, as well as ex-Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover. 

The way he cleaned the brass at the 
Hôtel Mayflower meeting is indica¬ 
tive of a real professional's skill. The 
occasion was an alumni dinner of the 
FBI Academy, a school which the FBI 
conducts at Quantico, Va., to teach 
police the G-men’s crime-detection 
methods. 

Roner was introduced to FBI Chief 
Hoover on the dais and they shook 
hands. It was just a brief shake, but 
Roner works fast. He unbuckled the 
leather strap on Hoover’s wrist with 
his index finger and let the watch slip 
into his palm when they released 

Then, to compound the gag, Roner 
calmly slipped the watch into the 
jacket pocket of Tom Clark, Suprême 
Court justice, who was then Attorney 
General and Hoover’s boss. 

Hoover’s face was a study in bewil- 
derment when he missed the watch, 
but it hardly compared to Tom 
Clark’s when the watch was discov- 
ered in his pocket. Even more crest- 
fallen were police officiais who found 
their wallets gone and their shields 
switched to someone else’s pocket. 

Not long after, Roner dipped into 
Vice President Alben W. Barkley’s 

"I stuck my Angers systematically 
into each one,” he says. “ ‘This is go¬ 
ing to be a complété bust,’ I thought. 
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'The guy’s got nothing on him.’ Final- 
Iy, I came across two rumpled one- 
dollar bills, ail, the money he was 
càrrying. I can therefore testify that 
the gentleman from Paducah is not a 
profitable subject for any pro. Never 
brings along more than a few bucks.” 

On the same occasion, he was show- 
ing James P. McGranery (who later 
was Attorney General in President 
Truman’s cabinet) an aspect of the 
dip business. Absorbed in what Roner 
was saying, the judge suddenly had 
the uncomfortable feeling that his 
pants were slipping. 

He was right. After ail, Roner had 
his suspenders. He had simply un- 
buttoned them and removed them 
while he was showing McGranery how 
a professional pickpocket gets into a 
victim’s breast pocket. It was just a 
matter of diverting attention. While 
Roner had the judge’s gaze and 
thoughts riveted on how his Angers 
were manipulating at the breast pock¬ 
et, one hand was busily swiping the 
suspenders. 

Roner, who is fôrty-seven, is a hand- 
some man-about-town, an affable, 
well-dressed chap with a bland, open 
face who would At perfectly into the 
guest list of any swank party. In other 
words, he looks exactly like a pick- 

That’s not a misprint. Despite ail 
stories and movies depicting them as 
ferret-eyed, crooked-mouthed, tough 
gents with flashy clothes, the real op¬ 
ératives look for ail the world like 
anything but Action-style pickpockets. 

"You can never spot a dip by look- 
ing for one,” Roner déclarés. “A 
clever one no more resembles the con- 
ventional idea of a criminal than does 
’ a college professor or atomic scientist. 
A pickpocket deliberately cultivâtes 
an average appearance so that he can 
ail the more easily pass unnoticed. 
The pickpocket who looks like one is 
just a création of Hollywood and TV 

The lectures and démonstrations 
are in the public interest, but also are 
Roner's livelihood. He gives back 
what he swipes, but the fees, which 
are healthy, he keeps. He has enter- 
tained at some ôf the Anest homes in 
America—families like the Fords and 
Chryslers hire him to haul their guests 
through the ropes. 

Living with a pickpocket can be a 
trial, as Mrs. Roner, a dark, attractive 
Austrian dancer, can testify: 

“I looked in my purse for my foun- 
tain pen. I knew I had had it there 
a minute earlier. The purse was right 
on the mantel and I was sure nobody 
had touched it. I went into Fred’s 
study, and there he was, writing checks 
with my pen. Then I remembered 
that he had passed by the mantel on 
his way to the kitchen; I don’t re- 
member that he even stopped.” 


Or take another instance: "Once 
we went to a restaurant for dinner. 
I happened to know Fred had forgot- 
ten to cash a check and didn’t hâve 
any money with him. But when the 
time came to pay, he pulled out a 
ten-dollar bill and gave me the 
change. Maybe getting it out of my 
purse wasn’t too hard, but how he was 
able to rummage among ail the things 
I hâve in there I’il never know.” 

Interviewing Fred Roner can be a 
trial for a reporter. I talked to him 
for many hours at a number of ses¬ 
sions, and at the conclusion of one he 
handed me my glasses, a stick of chew- 
ing-gum, a fountain pen, a half-dozen 
letters and my wallet. At the last 
talk, I asked him if he had some photo- 
graphs. He got some out and put 
them on the desk. When I was ready 
to leaVe, I looked for them. They. 
were gone. 

"Did you take those pictures back?” 

"Why, no,” he answered. "You put 
them in your briefcase.” 

I knew I hadn’t. The case was at 
my feet, zipped shut. I opened it, 
and there the pictures were. He had 
opened the case inserted the photos, 
and closed it again, and I hadn’t no- 
ticed a thmg. 

Pickpockets hâve their own lingo. 
A practitioner may be called a booster, 
cannon, carny-grifter, claw, dig, dip, 
hi-jacker, hooker, jostler or super- 
twister. To give a wallet to an ac- 
complice is to duke the poke, unload, 
or weed the poke. When a victim 
realizes that he may be dipped into 
and covers up, he’s called a pratt-wise 
guy. The act of jostling a victim in 
préparation for a dip is called throw- 
ing a hump, weaving a mark or giv¬ 
ing one a roust, 

An inside jacket pocket is called a 
pit. The side pockets on the jacket 
are tail pits, side trouser pockets are 
right bridge and left bridge, and the 
rear pockets are left and right pratts. 
The jacket change pocket is a fob.. 

Most experts conAne their activi- 
ties to men, but those who open 
women’s handbags are called moll- 

The artists of the profession gather 
at the better hôtels, Scan the news- 
papers for announcements of big busi¬ 
ness conventions, stroll along the 
higher-priced shopping areas, busy 
themselves at banks or dress in élé¬ 
gant clothes and attend funerals of 
noted personages. 

When an exjiert dip goes on the 
downgrade, he degenerates into a fob 
worker—just stealing the change from 
a guy’s pocket. Lowest he can fall is 
the lush-worker category, which means 
either slugging and robbing a drunk, 
or just rolling a chap who has passed 
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“You’re out of my field now,” said 
the card sharp. “You need a pick¬ 
pocket to teach you how to get your 
hands on the wallet.” 

"Can you find one for me?” 

He could and did. The chosen 
teacher was a mild-mannered little 
fellow, a top-notch performer who 
frequently got his fingers on $500 or 
more each week. 

"Darned if he didn’t teach me,” 
Roner déclarés. “Europeans always 
carry their wallets in their inside 
breast pockets, on the left or right 
sides. It was simply a matter of touch- 
ing a victim lightly to locate its prés¬ 
ence, then diverting his attention by 
jostling his shoulder or back while 
the hand flicked inside.” 

The new stunt worked fine for 
about two years. But again Roner 
wanted to improve the act. More ex¬ 
tensive pocket-picking was the answer, 
he felt. “The only trouble was that 
I had only been taught to steal wal¬ 
lets. How about stickpins, watches, 
jewelry? How could X get into pants 
as well as jacket pockets?” 



He went back to Vienna, looked up 
the dip and asked him to teach him 
the rest of the trade. 

But the pickpocket shook his head 
negatively. The brotherhood, he said, 
wouldn’t allow him to divulge such 

Brotherhood! Roner learned then 
that there was an actual organization 
of pickpockets in Europe, with of- 
ficers, dues and strict requirements 
for membership. 

But the surprise was yet to corne. 
The organization, Roner was told, 
operated a number of schools on the 
Continent, where the older members 
who could no longer work the streets 
acted as instructors. The Viennese 
pickpocket gave him the address of 
the closest school. It was in Warsaw. 
Roner memorized it, got his agent to 
arrange a booking in the Polish cap¬ 
ital, and paid a visit to this institute 
of higher éducation. 

A withered little man he had been 
told to see examined his hands; then 
Roner was led to a dressmaker’s dum- 
my. It was dressed in a waistcoat and 
jacket. Roner was instructed to go to 

“With ail the dexterity I could mus- 
ter,” he asserts, “I dipped for the 
dummy’s wallet. As I grabbed it, a 
bell suddenly rang. I looked up, 
scared. Then I saw the little man 
shake his head sadly. I was told the 
dummy was wired. A false move 
would set the bells off. It was part of 
the testing and training procedure.” 

Roner was told his approach was 
passable but his filching technique 
lacked refinement. Would they ac- 
cept him as a pupil? 

“Yes,” the old man declared, “but 
it will take you about a year to be- 
come fully expert.” 

But he only had a four-week book¬ 
ing in Warsaw, Roner told the pro- 
lessor, and the latter shrugged. 

“AU right,” he said, “I'il teach" you 
and I’I1 see you in jail right after- 
ward.” 

The fee for the course was 1,000 
zloty in Polish money, worth about 
two hundred fifty American dollars 
at the time. Classes were held in that 
tawdry little apartment, on Nalevky 

“From the start,” Roner déclarés, 
“my instructor impressed me with this 
fact: technical movements were not, 
as I had assumed, the most important 
things to learn. What was important 
was to know from whom to steal, 
which victims were carrying the full 
wallets and which the skinny ones. 

“After ail, he insisted, it doesn’t pay 
to dip for an empty purse—because 
once a pickpocket performs the act, 
he is committing a crime. ‘Why take 
a single chance if it’s not going to 
pay?’ my instructor asked.” 


Roner was given some tips: hang 
around banks and post offices and 
watch for people who cash large checks 
and money orders; spot the fellows 
who flash big bankrolls in taverns and 
cabarets; keep eyes peeled for shop- 
pers in the better stores who change 
big bills. 

His final lesson was some memory 
work. He was given a list of names 
to learn by heart—names of lawyers in 
key European cities to whom he could 
go for help if he got into trouble. He 
didn’t tell the professor that he 
wouldn’t be needing such services. 

At the end, the professor delivered 
a sort of commencement address. Hé 
dwelt on criminal activity in the 
United States, cited the popularity of 
guns and violence in robberies, and 
declared, “The thieves over there do 
their stealing the easy way.” He 
shook his head in disapproval. “No 
skill, nothing artistic about it. Ah, 
such a lack of talent!" 

Roner nodded consolingly and left 
with the professor’s blessing. For 
some time after, he practiced his new 
skills; then, when he was sure of him- 
self, he pulled the card-in-the-wallet 
stunt. It went over beautifully. 

The art he learned not only im- 
proved his act, but may even hâve 
saved his life. In 1938, after the Nazi 
hordes swept through Austria and an- 
nexed it, Roner knew that his native 
land would no longer be hdalthy for 
him. He had been an outspoken foe 
of Nazism. 

He and his wife managed to get 
aboard the last train to Yugoslavia 
before the Germans closed the border. 
But this proved to be only a tem- 
porary haven. He wanted to get to 
Belgium, where he had some book- 
ings, and he had to go by way of Italy. 
At the Italian border, he noticed with 
a pang of fear that a customs guard 
was checking names of passports 
against a long list of names, people 
the Germans didn’t want to slip 
through their fingers. Roner knew 
his name was on the list. 

Then he saw another guard with a 
rubber stamp hanging from a cord 
pinned to his coat. As soon as the 
first guard okayed a traveler, the sec¬ 
ond would stamp his passport. 

"Oh, Professor,” he murmured to 
himself as he approached the guard 
with the stamp, “here’s the pay-off for 
ail your teaching.” He engaged the 
guard in voluble argument and in a 
few minutes, Roner and his wife were 
on their way; passports duly stamped. 

The guard thought he was just hav- 
ing a set-to with a dim-witted for- 
eigner, but the little professor’s pupil 
was watching for an opportunity to 
get his fingers on the rubber stamp 
and okay his own and his wife’s pass¬ 
ports. This he did. 
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Rw&j Et aukiji 


By VAN MacNAIR, JR.—It was easy. Ail he had to do 
was win the race and lose his girl—or lose the race 
and lose both his girl and his license. 


iowds TO seé him now. No grandstand; 
a railbird as he rode out onto the track. This wasn’t 
Belmont, and it wasn’t Hialeah or Garden State, or any of the 
big tracks that had known him. This was DeVoto’s private 
training-track, and there was nobody at ail to see him except 
the trainer, the track pony up ahead, and DeVoto walking be- 
side him. 
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succession of bad-legged platers, and a 
precarious livelihood. 

“But I hear you’ve got a horse good 
enough to go in the Rainbow tomor- 
row,” Frankie said, recalling the con¬ 
versation in the Dutchman’s. 

Kit nodded. "Clover Boy. HJ 
picked him up in a Florida scrambles. 
They say everybody’s due a break, 
and this is it. We’re the class of the 
.field.” 

The Rainbow Handicap was a 
twenty-five-thousand-dollar race. At 
the thought of Kit and HJ winning a 
purse like that, Frankie felt a warm 
glow spread in him. He rose, and 
pulled Kit to her feet with a quick 
movement. "Luck!” he said. ' 

lÿt was smiling and holding up 
crossed fingers for him to see. What 
he saw sharply, instead, was her smile. 
It was drawn and strained, not like 
Kit’s at ail. 

At the entrance to one of the big, 
green-painted barns in the upper end 
of the stable area, Frankie turned in. 
DeVoto’s trainer was stooped over, 
bandaging the left foreleg of a big 
black horse. Frankie stopped. It was 
the first time he’d seen Parsifal since 
the training-track ride. 

"How’s blackie, here?” Frankie 

“Fit,” the trainer said. “The boss 
wants to see you.” He jerked his 
thumb at the tack-room door. Frankie 
went through it, whistling. DeVoto 
rat looking at him from behind a big 

“How’s your weight?” he asked. 

“One-ten. I’m in shape.” 

“Good. You’re going to ride." 
DeVoto tilted back in his chair and 
looked at the ceiling. Then the chair 
legs hit the floor as he swung forward 
and slapped the desk softly with the 
fiat of'his hand. 

"Frankie, you’re going to win a 
twenty-five-thousand-dollar race your 
first time out," he said. 

Frankie cocked his head. “That’s 
great. When?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

Alarm lifted Frankie to his feet. 
“What race?” 

“The Rainbow.” DeVoto lit a 
cigar, and smiled around it at Frankie. 
“Two years out of it, and you corne 
back like that. They’ll love you.” 

Frankie walked around the desk 
and stared at a picture of Seabiscuit 
on the wall. 

“That would be nice,” he said with 
genuine regret. "But I can’t do it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean I won’t ride Parsifal in the 
Rainbow. Any other race. But not 
the Rainbow.” 

"Sit down.” DeVoto laid his cigar 
in an oversize ashtray. “I don’t un- 
derstand that. But I don’t hâve to. 
I’ve got a horse that can’t lose and no- 
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body knows it. That horse will go 
off at long odds, and if you aren’t on 
him to bring him home, there won’t 
be any other race for you—ever.” 

Frankie stared at DeVoto. For a 
minute they stared at each other. 

Then Frankie said hopefully, “The 
entries are closed. It’s too late.” 

"Frankie.” DeVoto’s voice was 
pleasant again. “Why do you think 
I took the trouble to get your case 
before the Commission? Why do you 
think I went to ail that trouble at this 
particular time? Because I can’t get 
riders? I can hire a stableful! But 
not one that can ride Parsifal. I en- 
tered the horse the minute I found 
out you could handle him.” DeVoto 
leaned back and regarded Frankie as 
if from a distance. 

“Look, put him in a cheaper race— 
you could get the same odds, and 
agaiust cheaper horses, he’d walk in. 
Talk about dough! You’d make 
yards of it.” 

“With you on him,” DeVoto said, 
“the horse is ten lengths the best in 
the Rainbow. That way I pick up a 
nice purse, too.” He was still leaning 
back, still considering Frankie from 
a long way off. 

Frankie started to say something, 
then stopped. Vil fake an injury. VU 
be sick, he thought. 

DeVoto sat watching him. He said 
pleasantly, “Don’t try anything funny. 
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Frankie. You’re still on probation 
with the Commission. You know 
who got your license back. You know 
who can give the Word and get it 
lifted if there’s any funny stuff.” 

Frankie tried again. “Give me a 

“I gave you one.” 

Frankie didn’t answer. He stood 
up. There was still something he 
could do. 

He found Kit in the barn, braiding 
Clover Boy’s mane. 

“Scratch him,” he said tightly. 

“Scratch him? Scratch Clover Boy? 
What do you mean?” 

“I told you. Get him out of the 

“Don’t be a goose, Frankie. We’ve 
waited a lifetime for this.” 

“Then wait a little longer. Kit, 
you won’t win. I worked Parsifal a 
half mile in forty-five and a tick. Two 
strides off the record. I worked him 
at that. Do you know what that 
means? You hear me?” 

"Frankie,” Kit said. “Sit down.” 

He sat with his back against the 
stable wall, and waited. Even before 
Kit began to talk he knew he had lost. 
Dee Day, he thought bitterly. He 
waited without hope. Even during 
the months on the ground, there had 
been hope. 

“We can’t back out,” Kit said. 
“Here’s something you don’t know. 
HJ has to quit. ‘Go away-and take it 
easy,’ they call it. You can imagine 
him when the doctors told him. Red 
in the face. ‘Me! Fifty years on the 
turf—me, who remembers Sheepshead 
Bay and ail the great horses! Where 
would I go?’ ” 

Frankie wondered where he would 
g°- 

“Well, he’s going to a steak house 
in Jersey. He’s got a chance to buy 
halves. A man to run it. Not too far 
from the tracks. So, you see— Only 
there’s not much time.” 

"You should hâve told me. You 
could hâve found me some way.” 

“Frankie, there’s nothing you can 
do. Nothing anybody can do. No, 
Frankie, leave me alone. We’U win. 
We hâve to." 

“No, you won’t. Horses are my 
business. I’m telling you.” Panic 
was rising in him. "Wait. Scratch 
him and wait.” 

"Wait!” And Kit whirled, brushing 
the back of her fist across her cheek, 
a gesture he remembered. Heat was 
rising in her throat. “Wait! There’s 
no more time to wait. We’ve waited 
months. The race was hand-picked 
—the distance, the field, the weights. 
Everything in Clover Boy’s favor.” 

“Except me and Parsifal. Where’s 
HJ? Maybe he’ll listen-” 

"Out raising money to bet with. 
We’re bridge-jumping on this one.” 
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Parsifal, and got more speed. A real 
running horse, Frankie thought re- 
gretfully as War Game’s head bobbed 
rearward. The field strung out be- 
hind him, with three horses running 
abreast six lengths behind. War 
Game, the Whirlaway horse, and on 
the rail, Clover Boy. With the grand- 
stand far away now, there was a sharp 
quiet, and Frankie could hear the 
steady thud of Parsifal’s hoofs, 

Half'way down the backstretch, 
Clover Boy moved. Frankie turned 
his head to watch him corne, then 
drew Parsifal a few strides off the rail 
to let him through. Now they were 
coming into the last turn, the long 
highbanked turn that would bring 
them into the homestretch. It was, 
at last, time to do what he had to do. 

Ail at once he eased the pressure, 
relaxed his seat, loosened his hands. 
Instantly, Parsifal began to pull out, 
jerking his head, hauling for the far 
side of the turn. Coldly, without 
émotion, Frankie wondered what De- 
Voto would be thinking. Frankie 
should be waving his whip in front 
of the horse’s head. He should be 
leaning in, using his weight and lever- 
age to pull the horse back. He should 
be using his hands. He did nothing. 

And Kit. She knew enough about 
racing to see what he was doing, ail 
right. He wondered how she was 
taking it. 

The patched toe of her boot. He 
remembered that clearly. .' . . The 
time he’d tried to give her the win- 
ning ticket as consolation for beating 
her horse. ... He heard her voice, 
“You don’t know much about me, 
Frankie. ...” 

He saw it then, how it was. Defeat 
might hurt her, but it never would 
destroy her. Riding there, high up 
on the turn,, throwing the race to a 
horse that shouldn’t beat him, he felt 
clearly his own smallness. Kit was 
too big, too good, too honest. 

And then Frankie Dee flung up his 
right arm, and sent his whip whistling 
down close beside Parsifal’s head. 
Pressing his knees in, swinging his 
weight far out of the saddle toward 
the inside of the track he thought of 
ail the hard-mouthed horses he had 
handled. He prayed it wasn’t too 
late to handle this. one. He drew the 
reins far down on Parsifal’s left side. 
His arms ached, and his wrists. Slow- 
ly, at first, then ail at once, he felt 
Parsifal surrender. They were at the 
head of the stretch. Ahead of him 
Clover Boy, War Game, and the colt 
by Whirlaway were staggered back 
like ducks in flight. Flattening him- 
self over the withers, his head tight 
against Parsifal’s neck, Frankie began 
to drive—hard, then harder. 

He felt like crying at the Way the 
horse answered, his long reaching 
strides eating distance. Past the colt, 
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then War Game coming back to him 
in long, even jumps. As he drove 
past, he felt the jockey’s eyes apprais- 
ing him behind his goggles. The bar- 
ber-striped eighth pôle flashed by. 
Two hundred and twenty yards now, 
and there was only Clover Boy in 
front of him, the Italian boy’s green 
shirt looming large. He was aware 
of a roar, hke running through a 
wind tunnel. 

He was afraid to hope, but he had 
no fear of DeVoto now, even if he lost. 
That had nothing to do with it. He 
was whispering, “Get home, baby, get 
home.” Then he heard the noise die 
away to a whisper and he knew they 

He stood straight up in the saddle, 
and pulled hard at the reins. Finally 
he looked back. The winning num- 
ber was going up in the golden lights 
of the infield tote board. 

Number Five. 

Number Five was Parsifal. 

There was a melee of pushing, of 
people slapping his back, of flashlight 
bulbs in the winner’s cirele. There 
was a brief moment of ecstasy, and 
then he was only drained and dry as 
he turned to watch Clover Boy going 
off the track. 

DeVoto came and posed for the 
caméras beside the horse. He said to 
Frankie, "Okay, you won it.” He 
reached up and tucked something in 
Frankie’s shirt pocket. 

“No hard feelings,” the horseman 
said. “That’s a hundred-dollar win 


ticket. It’s worth quite a bit of 
money.” 

Frankie took the ticket from his 
pocket and handed it back to DeVoto. 
“Do me a favor,” he said. “Look up 
a friend of mine. Kit Stanly. She’ll 
be down in the public stables. Give 
her the ticket. And listen—tell her 
it’s a Ioan. A loan—understand,” 

Walking .to the scales, he hoped 
emptily that it would be enough to 
salvage something for them—Clover 
Boy, at least. He hoped that some 
day Kit would understand. That 
was ail. 

As before, the parking lot was near- 
ly empty, and the Cadillac, as before, 
was parked in the space reserved for 
track officiais. A childish gesture, 
thought Frankie Dee, walking wearily. 
How silly canyou get? 

"There’s a dame waiting to see you, 
Frankie,” said the old man with the 
parking-attendant’s cap, and Kit Stan¬ 
ly stepped away from the side of the 
Cadillac. She stepped out of the 
shadows and there was, Frankie saw 
sadly, the winning Number-Five ticket 
in her hand, and in her eye, reproach. 

“Offering me loans,” she said, “when 
what I want is a wedding présent.” 

“A wedding présent?” Frankie 


"I saw what you did today, Frankie. 
I saw you grow up.” 

He saw then. He saw HJ taken 
care of by ail the winning purses to 
corne. He saw, too. Kit, coming 
toward him with her arms held out. • 


FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY 
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Island by the names of Faith, Hope and Charity. —Vincent J. Mallia 
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ANTTRING FOR & LAUGH 

By CHARLES SAMUELS 

Or a line in the papers. That was Bert Nevlns' philosophy in 
the bygone days of screwball press agents. Now stunt men 
hâve become reserved . . . and a lot of joy bas gone out of life. 
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trians came to stop and stare, and 
soon the Street was blocked with peo- 
ple. At a nearby building, camera¬ 
men set up their equipment and be- 
gan taking pictures. 

The man in question, though, was 
not trying to die. He was trying to 
sell doughnuts. 

He eased himself out on the plank, 
grasped a crossbar, and calmly exe- 
cuted a headstand. Then, just as 
nonchalantly, and still in his inverted 
position, he proceed to eat thirteen 
doughnuts, thereby proving, among 
other things, that doughnuts taste 
good. 

The man, of course, was a profes- 
sional daredevil, none other than the 
one-time famous flagpole sitter, Alvin 
(Shipwreck) Kelly. The man who 
put him up to this stunt, and paid 
him $50 to carry it out, is a roly-poly 
press agent named Bert Nevins. One 
of the last of a dying breed of stunt 
press agents, Bert will go to almost 
any ends—or at least he would hâve, 
in days gone by—to promote a client’s 
products. Blessed with a fantastic 
imagination and an incredible abil- 
ity to think up daffy stunts, Bert has 
put roller skates on a turkey and taken 
the clothes off of some toddlers to 
promote, respectively, Thanksgiving 
and diaper services. 

His ferrie brain has conceived kiss- 
ing marathons and a "Human Slave 
Market”; he has trussed up a baron, a 
bona-fide one who was slightly down 
on his luck, and dumped him in a 
park; he has engineered underwater 
marriages, a merry-go-round marnage, 
and a marriage on a high wire, ail in 
the interests of publicity. 

He has even arranged things so 
that, on occasion, he has been thrown 
into jail, sometimes without adéquate 
plans for getting himself out. 


Bert is a product of an era, the 
gay and goofy Nineteen-Twenties. He 
came up in the days of Lindbergh 
and Will Rogers, of Texas Guinan 
and Al Capone, of Pola Negri and 
Clara Bow and Ruth Snyder and 
Frankie yale. Those were the days 
of Andrew Mellon and his millions, 
of Daddy Browning and his Peaches, 
of great men and fabulous beauties, 
geniuses, cops and robbers, and screw- 

Stunt press-agentry was in its hey- 
day, and such things as the League of 
Nations and German réparations reg- 
ularly were driven off the front pages 
by the fascinating and the eccentric. 
There were tree-sitters, flagpole mar¬ 
riages, dippy inventors, and wacks of 
ail kinds and types. Their daffy do- 
ings—in a good many cases, anyway— 
didn’t just happén; they were manu¬ 
factures to order by press agents, to 
whom no feat was too ridiculous or 
bizarre. One of the most legendary 


ones, Harry Reichenbach, even went 
to the trouble of smuggling a live lion 
into a New York hôtel, where he reg- 
istered as T. R. Zann, ail to promote 
an early Tarzan movie. 

Bert Nevins became a press agent 
in this dipsydoodle era, and he was 
one of the best. He’s still going strong 
today, but along a more dignified— 
and far more prosperous—line. He 
now has a suite of offices on West 42nd 
Street in New York, more than) a 
dozen people working for him, and a 
door sign announcing: 

Bert Nevins, Inc. 

Press and Public Relations 

"Business is great,” he said wistful- 
ly when I interviewed him. “I hâve 
big-money clients now. But I don’t 
dare pull any daffy stunts any more. 
Why not? Let me tell you the whole 
story and you’U be able to see for 
yourself why I'm laying off the wacky 
stuff I love so much.” 

Nevins said he was born forty-two 
years ago in New York. His father 
was an embroidery manufacturer. 
“I’m the only human oddity,” he told 
me, "in my solid, highly respectable 

Bert first realized the possibilities of 
news-making as a career while he was 
a third-year college student, studying 
journalism and drama criticism at 
New York University. On the side 
he’d been picking up a very small 
buck or two, covering sports like 
swimming and tennis for various New 
York newspapers. Occasionally, he 
did a feature for Bernarr Macfadden’s 
Daily Graphie. 

The trouble with the sports assign- 
ments, Bert explained, was that he 
was paid only $2 to $2.50 in space 
rates, and no expenses. Often it cost 
more to travel to an assignment in 
Montclair, N. J., or some place in 
Westchester County than he was be- 
ing paid. When rain postponed a 
tennis match his papers would run 
only a line or two about it and, as he 
was working on space rates, this was 
always a disaster. 

On rainy days Nevins tried to break 
even at least by writing in Grantland 
Rice style, “Under gray leaden skies 
yesterday, the boys in the locker- 
room . . ." and so forth, but his edi- 
tors seemed to think that one Grant¬ 
land Rice was enough. Thereafter, 
many of his dispatches were more 
notable for their interest than for 
their factual accuracy. When he cov- 
ered swim meets, for instance, he al¬ 
ways had the winner of the big race 
of the day break some record—the 
pool record, the Eastern States record 
or some other. Naturally, this got 
him more space, and hence more 
money. 

"For a while,” he says, "I never cov- 
ered a meet in which at least one 


record wasn't reported broken. The 
winner didn’t kick, nor the runner-up 
nor the promoters. Ail the reporters 
were doing it. We had to eat, if only 
occasionally.” 

Oddly enough, it was a grim event 
that started Bert pinwheeung off on 
his joumalistic career. He was the 
only reporter covering some tennis 
matches at Briarcliff Lodge, in West¬ 
chester County, the day a mayor of 
Yonkers dropped dead while playing 
golf on the club’s course. Bert rushed 
to the scene of the tragedy, looked at 
the corpse and raced back to the club- 
house to phone the news to ail the 
New York newspapers. 

Almost hysterical at getting his first 
news break, Bert gave the story to one 
paper after another, and kept “im- 
proving” on the details. The late 
mayor had died on the second hole. 
Bert made it the fourth for one paper, 
the seventh for another and the eight- 
eenth for a third. Though the Yon¬ 
kers mayor had said nothing as he top- 
pled over dead, Bert had him mur- 
muring, “At last, thank God, I made 
it under par.” 

Nevins explains: "I was very con¬ 
servative in those days, and I didn’t 
go as far as to say the mayor had just 
made a hole-in-one and had passed 
away from eestasy. I got fifteen dol¬ 
lars in ail for that scoop. Not as 
much as the undertaker got but, aftei* 
ail, I didn’t hâve to handle the body." 

Bert quit N.Y.U. soon after that to 
become a reporter or a press agent or 
both, if possible. He started opera¬ 
tions at a desk in the office of his fa- 
ther’s embroidery factory in mid-Man- 
hattan. 

Ed Sullivan, who is now a syndi- 
cated columnist and TV’s Great Stone 
Face, was then the Graphie: s sports 
editor. Once in a while he gave Bert 
a free-lance assignment. Before long 
Bert also was doing publicity for the 
Cascades Swimming Pool, for a maga¬ 
zine devoted to swimming, and for a 
plastic surgeon, Dr. Gregory Pollack. 
The doctor, a friend of Bert’s, was a 
disciple of Voronoff, the physician 
who claimed he could restore the 
potency of aging men by transferring 
monkey glands to their discouraged 
bodies. 

When Bert was hired for $50 a 
week to work as a press agent in the 
1928 Wrigley Marathon Swim in To¬ 
ronto, Canada, he saw an opportunity 
to work in almost ail of his clients on 
the promotion. He got Sullivan to 
assign him to the race for the Graphie. 
A newspaper never handicapped by 
good taste, the Graphie specialized in 
exploiting the lurid, the sensational 
and the ridiculous. After arriving in 
Toronto, Nevins wired the Graphie a 
sériés of stories describing how Dr. 
Pollack had corne to the Canadian 
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dty to inject large quantifies of viril- 
ity sérum into contestants to give 
them the extra energy to finish the 
twenty-five-mile swim and earn some 
of the $50,000 in prize money. 

Not long afterward Bert discovered 
that many of the three hundred en- 
tries came from towns whose newspa- 
pers had not sent reporters to cover 
the event. He promptly wired ail 
these newspapers to say he would be 
glad to represent them at their usual 
space rates. About one hundred pa- 
pers gave him that job. 

Bert then sat down and made one 
hundred copies each of three different 
telegrams, filling in the names of the 
contestants and their home town pa- 
pers later on. The first telegram read: 
JOE GAL00F, OF GALLIPOLIS, 
OHIO, TODAY ARRIVED 
IN TORONTO FOR THE WRIG- 
LEY SWIM AND WAS GREETED 
BY THE MAYOR AND WRIGLEY 
SWIM OFFICIALS AT THE 
RAILWAY STATION STOP MR. 
GAL00F IS CONSIDERED A 
DARK HORSE WHO MAY WELL 
WIN THE $25,000 PRIZE IN 
THIS ANNUAL AQUATIC 
CLASSIC. 

The second telegram, sent a few 
days before the August race, noted 
that Joe Galoof was zealously train- 
ing. The third telegram was sent 
when the race started; ît disclosed that 
the home-town boy had jumped into 
the water fearlessly and struck out 
along the five-mile oval course with 
impressive détermination and energy. 

The method seemed so efficient that 
Nevins made up two more similar 
books of telegrams. One had alter- 
nate wires telling either how the 
home-town boy had completed the 
first five-mile lap or had been dragged 
out of the “icy cold waters” over his 
own protests. The final book’s alter- 
nate telegrams told whether he had 
finished ten miles of the race or given 
up the struggle. 

“After that,” says Bert, “I didn't 
think I’d need any books. The tem¬ 
pérature of Lake Ontario that day 
was 52 degrees. And nobody finished, 
the last man to be taken out of the 
water being Vercotter, the German, 
who quit at the eighteen-mile mark. 
But I kept sending the Graphie wires 
about Dr. Pollack reviving the half- 
dead swimmers with his marvelous 


For his frenzied efforts, Bert made 
more out of that race than any of the 
swimmers. Besides his $50 a week, he 
got $75 from Dr. Pollack and about 
$500 from ail the newspapers he’d 
serviced. 

When he got back to New York he 
rushed down to the Graphie office, 
expecting to be congratulated and 
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embraced by Ed Sullivan. But the 
tabloid’s sports expert looked as 
though he’d just been hit by lightning, 
an impression he still gives strangers. 
Sullivan came out of his coma on see- 
ing the grinning Bert and bawled 
him out for fifteen minutes. 

Nevins’ virility-serum story had run 
in only one édition before Bernarr 
Macfadden had angrily ordered it 
dropped. “We both forgot,” said Ed, 
"that Mr. Macfadden hâtes doctors. 
He particularly despises monkey-gland 
and virility-serum specialists.” 

When Nevins, somewhat chastened, 
got home, there was a letter waiting 
for him. It came from a Baltimore 
paper, one that he had represented, 
and it began: “Yours was the most 
astounding service we’ve ever had.” 
The letter went on to say that a Balti¬ 
more swimmer (Bert had wired that 
he looked like a possible winner at 
the five-mile mark) had called up the 
city editor to ask, "How am I doing 
in that race up there in Toronto?” 
It turned out that he’d sent in an 
entry blank, but had been unable to 
go to Canada. The swimmer said it 
had been a miraculous expérience to 
sit in his Baltimore home and read 
of his aquatic achievements in a mara¬ 
thon race staged so far away. 

"I was more careful in my journal- 
ism the following year,” said Bert 
wistfully. “The second time I got a 
string of papers I checked to make 
sure the home-town boys had at least 
arrived iri Toronto.” 

Di r i ng the years of the Dépréssion, 
Bert did very well with Iris freakish 
publicity stunts. After he got his 
hôtel office (he got it free by doing 
the hotel’s publicity) he sent out let- 
ters by the hundred, asking, “Do you 
want me to do your publicity for $25 
a week?” He says he got two or three 
jobs for each hundred letters he 
mailed, many from "the kind of doc¬ 
tors who advertise for patients in 
newspapers.” 

From time to time he also got more 
lucrative accounts, including Broad- 
way’s Roseland Ballroom, Philadel¬ 
phia Jack O’Brien’s Gymnasium, Pali- 
sades Amusement Park, at Fort Lee, 
N. J., across the Hudson from Man¬ 
hattan; Small’s Paradise, a Negro 
night-club in Harlem, and the respec- 
table-sounding New York Schools of 

Nevins says he first discovered that 
starting a controversy was the greatest 
news-space-getting gimmick when he 
had Arthur Cremin, of the New York 
Schools of Music, denounce the music 
in Walt Disney’s classic movie short, 
“Three Little Pigs,” as very bad for 
the musical upbringing of the na- 
tion’s tots. He heated up the dispute 
by sending telegrams (signed with 
fictitious names) to the music editors 


of papers, demanding that they stop 
the showing of the picture “Three Lit¬ 
tle Pigs” before the musical taste of 
the whole younger génération was de- 
based and destroyed forever. Disney 
himself indignantly answered Cremin 
and his other critics. The story ran 
for three days, during which time 
Cremin’s schools were mentioned in 
print more than twenty times. 

Shortly afterward Nevins started 
a newspaper controversy on behalf of 
another client, the Mayfair Mannikin 
Academy. He got the student models 
there to picket a society fashion show 
at the very doggy restaurant, Voison’s, 
and other high-hat joints where so¬ 
ciety girls were modeling for charity. 
Bert supplied the “downtrodden” pro- 
fessional models with signs denounc- 
ing the society girls for taking the 
bread right out of their mouths by 
appearing as models for sweet char- 
ity’s sake. At this, the society women 
snapped back in sulphurous rage, and 
the argument went on in the papers, 
to Bert’s great content, for five whole 

Though Nevins was starting to 
make a lot of money with his aaffy 
ideas, he was also stubbing his pro- 
fessional toe on stunts more than oc- 
casionally. He shivers today every 
time he thinks of the first of these 
mishaps. This was in connection 
with his labors on behalf of the Har¬ 
lem night spot, Small’s Paradise. The 
first time he brought the proprietor a 
one-line item he’d got into a column 
about that night-club, Mr. Small said 
“Read it to me, son.” 

“From that,” says Bert, “I knew the 
colored night-club man couldn’t read. 
The next week, hoping to get raised 
from $25 a week to maybe $50, I 
brought him a big stack of clippings. 
There was only one thing the matter 
with them; they didn’t mention his 
club. But I figured it wouldn’t be 
too tough to ‘read’ them, making up 
ail the things I would like to hâve 
printed about the Paradise if I’d been 
able to swing it. But instead of tell¬ 
ing me to read them, Mr. Small said, 
‘Just leave ’em here, son.’ He had 
somebody else read them, and discov¬ 
ered I had brought him clippings 
about ship sailings, lacrosse games and 
cooking recipes. 

“There were a lot of mobsters hang- 
ing around that club and Mr. Small 
was supersensitive about his illiteracy. 
He might hâve had me knocked off 
by one of his friends, just as a favor. 
But the next time he saw me, he said 
‘Don’t corne 'round here no more, 
son!’ And that was the end of that.” 

A few months later Bert cooked up 
a complicated and ingenious trick to 
publicize Philadelphia Jack O’Brien’s 
Gymnasium, which at one time had 
occupied the roof of old Madison 
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Square Garden. It required the co¬ 
opération of anotjrer press agent who 
was handling a burlesque house that 
called itself, rather ambitiously, the 
National Winter Garden. 

The plot ran like this: The two 
publicity whiz-bang boys bought a lot 
of cloth banners reading “Appearing 
in Person, the One and Only Philadel¬ 
phia Jack O’Brien, Formerly World 
Light-heavyweight Champion." They 
then went down to the Bowery and 
found a rum-soaked bum who looked 
enough like Mr. O’Brien to imper- 
sonate him on the stage, and could 
stand up long enough to do it. This 
was not too hard to do as both Phila¬ 
delphia Jack and plenty of Bowery 
bums had broken noses, punched-in 
cheekbones and cauliflower ears. 

They bought the bum a new suit, 
dusted him off à little, hung up the 
banners and walked him on the stage. 
Then Nevins summoned a policeman 
from the Street and complained to 
him that a perfect stranger was hav- 
ing the audacity to prétend to be his 
great and good friend, the real Phila¬ 
delphia Jack O’Brien. The cop went 
into the burlesque house and, after 
modestly averting his eyes when the 
strippers came onstage to do their 
bumps and grinds, listened to the 
bunrs spiel. 

“He looks like Philadelphia Jack 
to me,” he said. 

‘‘He’s an impostor!” hollered Bert 
Nevins. “TU get the genuine Phila¬ 
delphia Jack O’Brien down here to 
prove it to you.” 

“You sure Mr. O’Brien didn’t hâve 
no twin brother?” asked the police- 

Bert assured him of that and tele- 
phoned O’Brien, who had been wait- 
tng, up in his Gym, for the call. Bert 
had instructed the old fight champ to 
corne down, look his impersonator 
over, and then great-heartedly slip 
him ten bucks and plead with the cop 
not to arrest him. 

When O’Brien got to the National 
Winter Garden he followed the script 
perfectly. Gently, he rebuked the 
fake Philadelphia Jack, gave him $10, 
and compassionatèly told him to go 

“Don’t arrest him, Officer,” he told 
the cop, "He—” Then he stopped 
short for the policeman was crying 
like a baby. “You was always my fa¬ 
vorite scrapper, Mr. O’Brien,” the of¬ 
ficer whimpered. “What a left you 
had, Mr. O’Brien! I saw you knock 
out Bob Fitzsimmons the night you 
won your title in 1905!” 

Wiping away his tears, the police¬ 
man said with a sob, “And I know a 
great fighter like you wouldn’t like 
anything about this disgraceful affair 
to get into the papers. I’U fix it with 
the desk sergeant so he won’t make a 
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report on it, Mr. O’Brien. That way 
the reporters will never hear one word 

He pressed O’Brien’s hand, and 
frustrated the two press agents and 
Philadelphia Jack by keeping his 

This fiasco convinced Bert that the 
only way to insure a pinch on stunts 
involving an arrest was to get collared 
personally. Then, if it was necessary, 
he could always bribe the cop to take 
him to the station-house. The first 
time he tried that was in behalf of 
a roller-skating rink. Just before 
Thanksgiving one year he put a tur- 
key on roller skates on the roof of the 
hôtel where he had an office, and had 
ictures taken of the unfortunate 
ird. 

He knew that the newspapers will 
print almost any novel photograph of 
a turkey just before Thanksgiving, 
but there was no way to make certain 
they’d mention his rink unless he got 


WHAT A YOUNG MAN 
SHOULD KNOW 

My son, beware «he wiles of woman! 

And, though you think you understand her, 
Be careful of the line you hond her, 

Or you may find that some gray down it 
Has hor nylons hanging on it. 

—W. W. Hatfield 


arrested in connection with the stunt. 
So Bert had someone call up the So¬ 
ciety for the Prévention of Cruelty to 
Animais, which got the police up 
there on the roof immediately. They 
earted Bert, the turkey, and the roller 
skates off to the nearest station-house. 
The date for his trial was set after 
Thanksgiving. 

“This was a lucky break,” says Bert, 
“because one or two of the papers ran 
long comical stories defendtng me. 
The stories said I was really that tur- 
key’s best friend because I’d saved 
him from being cooked on Thanks¬ 
giving Day.” 

Some of Bert’s daffiest stunts were 
staged at Palisades Park. One. year 
he put on a high-diving contest and 
got a girl named Viola Blake to an- 
nounee that for practice she was go- 
ing to jump off George Washington 
Bridge which spans the Hudson River 
from New Jersey to New York. 

“I knew the vigilant cops there 
would never let her get off the bridge, 
but figured the caméra boys would 


hâve their pictures by the tinte tire 
police got there.” 

Bert saw a dozen men at the middle 
of the bridge when he stopped his car 
there. He thought they were from 
the newspapers, and said, “Wait a 
minute, boys, till Viola gets her clothes 
off.” The dozen ail turned out to be 
New York and New Jersey détectives 
and they rushed Bert and his diving 
beauty to the police station. 

"Sroav got in the papers,” Bert 
says laconically, “but I can’t say it was 
much of an ad for my diving contest. 
I did much better with ‘The Human 
Slave Market’ I had at that amuse¬ 
ment park. I saw a lonely-hearts 
magazine and thought I’d hâve a lone : 
ly-hearts group at Palisades. I had 
about twenty men and women—ail 
but one woman was a plant, people 
we had to pay—walking around in 
this little space with signs on them, 
reading ‘I hâve $5,000 for the man of 
my dreams.’ or ‘I hâve a job, $3,000 
in cash and a cottage for two, mort- 
gage-free, for the right woman.’ I also 
had a barker out front, with an auc- 
tion block, who pretended to be tak- 
ing bids on the lonely-hearts speci- 

“The newspapers and newsreels 
were attracted, also two detectiyes 
whom I took to lunch, saying they 
looked famished, while the boys were 
getting their pictures. I turned them 
over to my boss, telling him to stuff 
the coppers with food and whisky. 

“By the time I got back to The Hu¬ 
man Slave Market, an assistant of 
Johnny Breslin, the Bergen County, 
N. J., prosecutor who has juridiction 
there, came dashing in and yelled, ‘In 
the name of John Breslin, I proclaim 
that slavery has been abolished in the 
United States and therefore the per- 
petrators of this crime are under ar- 

“I had known there would be a 
pinch, but expected it from the cops, 
not Breslin. The Paramount News 
cameraman. Douglas Dupont, thought 
this appearance of the Assistant D.A.. 
was ail part of the act, and said, ‘Say 
that again, feller. I didn’t hâve my 
microphone plugged in.' Well, this 
assistant prosecutor automatically be- 
gan ail over again, ‘In the name of 
John Breslin, duly elected prosecutor 
of—’ Dupont interrupted him again, 
saying, ‘Corne a little çloser to our 
mike, will youî' TJiat burned Bres- 
lin’s assistant up. He yelled, ‘I’m not 

“With Breslin prosecuting the park 
for re-establishing slavery and Pali¬ 
sades replying that it was only acting 
in the interests of lové, romance and 
holy matrimony, the story got quite a 
nice play.” 

I asked Bert why he didn’t use real 
lonely-hearts people. “Did you ever 
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see any lonely heartsî” he asked. “If 
you hâve, you know why they are 
lonely. We had to hâve attractive 
‘slaves’ in our market.” 

More often than not the authori- 
ties fail to co-operate with Nevins in 
his efforts to get publicity for his 
clients. When he handled Roseland 
he discovered there was a Baron Su¬ 
rini, a genuine but broke nobleman, 
working there as a male dancing part¬ 
ner for lady guests. At the time there 
was a big crime wave going on in 
New York and Bert decided to get 
some publicity out of this by tying up 
the high-born gigolo and leaving him 
in a park. Then he called up the 
police anonymously and reported see- 
ing a man who appeared to hâve been 
robbed and trussed up, lying near a 
roadway. 

“Why didn’t you untie him?” asked 
the police sergeant who answered the 
téléphoné at the station house. Ber% 
had to think fast. 

“I didn’t hâve time,” he said, “I 
was taking a neighbor’s wife to a hos¬ 
pital. She’s havmg a baby.” 

Then he stood on a corner near 
Riverside Park. Five police cars 
rapidly arrived and freed Baron Su- 
rini from his bonds.^As Surini stepped 
into one of the police cars he saw 
Nevins and signaled to him by clasp- 
ing his hands together that ail was 
going magnificently. Surini told the 
police he’d been beaten and robbed. 
But not one Word about this fake 
crime appeared in the newspapers the 
next day, or ever. 

Bert was baffled until one newspa- 
per came out with an éditorial de- 
nouncing the New York police for 
suppressjng crime news instead of 
crime. The news-suppression order 
had corne from Headcpiarters two 
hours before Baron Surini was “kid- 
naped and robbed.” 

Nevins had much better luck in 
1939 when he did the publicity for a 
New York World’s Fan: show called 
the Cuban Village. “This produc¬ 
tion,” Bert says, "had two disadvan- 
tages; it was a clean show and it was 
at the far end of the Midway. Busi¬ 
ness was so terrible that I decided to 
put on a ‘Nudest Girl’ contest there 
with ail the more gifted strip-tease 
performers from other shows at the 
Fair participating. The contest drew 
the biggest night s business we’d ever 
done at the Cuban Village. It also 
drew the police.” 

It so happened that the local sheriff 
was in the midst of a big controversy 
with Mayor Fiorello La Guardia just 
then about how much nudity was to 
be permitted at the Fair, where the 
side-shows were ail going broke be- 
cause the free shows put on by busi¬ 
ness concerns were so much more en- 
tertaining. 
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The Little Flower insisted that the 
sheriff stop the Nudest Girl contest. 
Glumly, the sheriff arranged with Bert 
that he would arrést him—as the pro- 
voker of ail the shameless nakedness 
displayed that night—and one of the 
girls. 

However, Lois da Fee, à gigantic 
stripper who was mad about any kind 
of publicity (she once married a 
midget to get her name in the papers) 
got very angry on the night of the 
flesh exhibition because the cops re- 
fused to arrest her. She was wear- 
ing only a brassière and panties, and 
ripped them both off when the cops 
told her she was too dressed to war¬ 
rant their taking her to the hoosegow. 

“Now you g otta take me to the sta- 
tion-house,” the Amazonian Lois in- 

“No, we don’t,” the policemen told 
her. “You’re too late. We got our 
orders who to arrest, and we've al- 
ready put her in the pie-wagon. So 
you might as well get dressed, sister. 
Your nakedness will get you nowhere, 
at least not in the papers.” 

The arrested girl a few days later 
pleaded guilty and paid her fine. 
Bert, to keep the story alive, refused. 
He’d just got married and, his wife 
wasn’t very enthusiastic about this 
example of his dévotion to duty, even 
though she was unable to talk him 
out of the idea of standing trial. 
When the case came to court Bert’s 
father-in-law, an attorney named Em¬ 
manuel Cahn, defeiided him. To 
Bert’s delight Mayor La Guardia sat 
as the magistrate. The Little Flower 
kept readmg a law-book as Mr. Cahn 
put in an impassioned defense, in- 
cluding an argument that if nudity 
was aU right for Adam and Eve it 
should not be shameful for us, their 
descendants. 

When he got ail fînished, La Guar¬ 
dia put down his law-book, and said 
to Bert, "Thirty days and $50 fine.” 
Bert got pale, until the Mayor, after 
a significant pause, added, "I will sus¬ 
pend the jail sentence.” 

Bert has created some of his best 
publicity breaks by staging marriages 
in the most unlikely places. He’s pre- 
vailed upon couples who were not 
averse to publicity to get married un- 
der water in swimming pools, on 
merry-go-rounds, scenic railways, on a 
high wire. Five years ago he got a 
couple and a preacher to go under 
the waves of the Atlantic in a diving 
bell to get hitched. The bell was an 
amusement device owned by a Nevins 
client, the man who runs the Steel 
Pier at Atlantic City. 

Purely by accident, the Shipwreck 
Kelly doughnut-eating stunt became 
one of Bert’s biggest news breaks. The 
Ne* York Daily News, which has the 
largest circulation of any American 


newspaper, gave its entire front page 
to a picture of the upside-down Kelly. 

It ail stemmed from the fact that a 
baking company had hired Nevins to 
boost the sale of doughnuts. Bert 
promptly wired Shipwreck Kelly, who 

standing flagpole-sitter. But there 
hadn't been much demand for Kelly’s 
services recently and ail he had left 
from the fortune he’d made was one 
extra pair of sox and his huge scrap- 
book of clippings. 

Bert explains, “I was doing that 
stunt exclusively for the newsreels. 
The cameramen were at Windows 
across the Street, geting good shots of 
Shipwreck. 

“But while he was eating his eighth 
doughnut I looked down and the 
whole Street was blocked with people 
staring up. Noting the huge crowd, 
the Daily News sent photographers 
out and got a wonderful caméra study. 

“That stunt was not only good for 
me but it brought Shipwreck Kelly 
back into prominence. He made a 
good living after that for two whole 
years, eating doughnuts on the roofs 
of super-markets while standing on 
his head.” 

There are not many occasions any 
more for Bert to let his giddy imagi¬ 
nation run wild that way. As he ex¬ 
plains it: 

"You might say I’m a victim of 
success. I now hâve a ten-room du¬ 
plex apartment on Riverside Drive, a 
Cadillac, and a weekly income that 
runs into four figures. The big busi¬ 
ness interests I now represent don’t go 
for the screwball type of exploitation; 
they’re full of reserve and want me to 
be their dignified public relations 

"Besides, I’m scared the newspapers 
will get mad at me if I start pulling 
fast ones.. The news-gathermg in- 
dustry is better organized now, and 
checks on you. It’s hard to get away 
with anything spectacular or eccen- 
tric.” 

But there’s no disguising the fact 
that it was more fun in the old days 
for men like Bert, and also for the 
reading public. By cômparison, to- 
day’s newspapers are dull. They’re 
fuÛ of earth-shaking stories about im¬ 
portant events—wars, the United Na¬ 
tions, miracle drugs, zillion-dollar for- 
eign loans, and atom bombs. Seldom, 
if ever, do they publish stories about 
the zany, wild, nonsensical antics of 
the old-style press agents who gave the 
public such a good time. 

Maybe it’s the times; undoubtedly 
it’s harder for people today to kick off 
the traces. But whatever the cause, 
the happy-go-lucky press agents with 
their exubérant love of life are dying 
out, and their passing is to be 
mourned. • 
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When we get back, why, maybe we 
give you a little gift. Friends give 
présents to each other. Give you 
this, maybe.” 

He took a twenty-dollar bill out 
of his wallet, held it in the sunlight 
for a moment then put it back. 

Vince knew it was less than hait a 
charter-boat fee. But it would be a 
nice thing to hâve. Get a new anchor 
rope right off. Rig up running-lights. 

"I don’t know,” Vince said. “You'd 
hâve to hâve tackle. Stuff like that.” 

"Hell, we got boat rods and reels 
and line. What kind of lures you 
use out thereî” 

“Spoons. Number two and number 
three. And wire and swivels.” 

"Okay, we’ll be back in about forty 
minutes, boy. We’ll bring some stuff. 
Hâve a day of it. Sure you got gas 
enough?” 

Vince nodded. "More than half 
full. That’s enough.” 

They walked back to their big car. 
As it tumed on the highway he got a 
look at the plates: Michigan plates. 

They were back in a half hour. 
They had rods, tackle, beer, a small 
suitcase. They’d had a drink. "Hi, 
old pal,” Dave said in his high voice. 
As they came aboard the Croaker 
it rocked under their weight. They 
stepped heavily and clumsily. 

"Now go find those fish, Vince, old 
boy," Jerry said. Vince tumed her 
over. The exhaust made a sputter- 
ing, mumbling Sound. He went to 
the bow and cast off the line. He 
went to the stern and cast off the line. 
The Croaker began to Swing in. the 
tide. He hurried to the wheel, 
pushed the throttle ahead and the 
Croaker waddled out into the chan- 
nel, chugged under the bridge and 
headed for the open Gulf. Vince felt 
he had performed the maneuver quite 
smartly. 

He heard the men talking in low 
tones by the stern. Dave laughed 
shrilly. He looked back. Dave ,up- 
tilted a bottle, wiped his mouth on 
the back of his hand, handed the 
bottle to Jerry. Jeriy wiped the neck 
of the bottle on the palm of his hand, 
took a long slug, slapped the cork 
back in. His bright shirt was stuck 
to his broad back. 

Once Vince was satisfied with the 
heading, he slipped the noose over a 
wheel spoke and went aft. 

The gulls were working about a 
mile out. As the men paid out the 
line he made a course correction, then 
tumed, standing in the shade of the 
cabin roof to watch them. Fellow 
could make a nice thing out of char¬ 
ter boating. Be your own boss. The 
tip of Jerry’s heavy rod dipped. The 
man reeled in rapidly, easily. A tiny 
blue runner about twice the size of 
the spoon had impaled itself. Jerry 
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pulled it up out of the water and 
jerked the rod, snapping the tiny fish 
off. It glittered in the sun and fell 
fifty feet away. 

Dave got the next two—macks, about 
three pounds apiece—and then things 
quieted. The gulls had dispersed. 
The men passed the bottle'back and 
forth until it was empty and then 
heaved it over the stern. Their 
speech had thickened. Their heads 
were tuming red in the harsh sun. 

“What’s the matter, Cap’n Vince? 
Where’s ali the fish?” 

Vince made a long turn southward 
toward a distant clôt of gulls. 
“They’re out here,” he said. "Just 
got to catch up with them.” 

Dave was holding his rod loosely. 
He got a hard strike. It was a small- 
sized crevalle jack. 

“Boy, we want something big,” 
Jerry said firmly. 

"Not much big stuff out here. 
Cobia once in a while. Not often. 
That line you got is pretty heavy for 
this stuff." 

“You didn’t say anything about 
that before we left, boy.” 

"I didn’t see the line until you came 
aboard.” 

“You made yourself a mistake, 
Cap’n Vince. Wouldn’t you say he 
made a mistake, Jerry?” 

“That’s just what he did. Open up 
a couple cans of that beer, Vince. 
Take one yourself if you’re thirsty.” 

“I got a water bottle, thanks.” 

Vince made a slow tum, following 
the gulls. The turn let the spoons 
sink a bit. An unexpectedly adven- 
turous black grouper banged into 
Dave’s spoon, put up his brief objec¬ 
tion and came wallowing in with his 
mouth open. Dave horsed him over 
the stern and slapped him on the deck. 

Suddenly a vast patch of water be¬ 
gan to boil fifty yards off the port 
bow. Vince yelled, “Here we gol” 
He circled the school. Dave and 
Jerry both tied into' respectable 
mackerel at the same time. They 
whooped and got them aboard and 
let out line and again hit a pair almost 
simultaneously. Between them they 
got about fifteen aboard before the 
school ducked and disappeared. They 
celebrated with more beer. 

The men took off their shirts. 
Their beefy shoulders were as white 
as the underside of the mackerel. 

Vince said, “You can get sick from 
sunburn on a day like this.” 

"Open me a beer, son,” Dave said. 
“How the hell we going to get a tan 
down here if we don’t get any sun?” 

Vince shrugged. He handed them 
the beer. The white skin was turn- 
ing pink before his eyes. They were 
both more than a little drunk. When 
Vince handed Jerry his beer, he could 
see the tiny water blisters that had ap- 
peared on the man’s bald forehead. 


The next strike was so hard and fast 
and vicious that Dave’s rod nearly 
went over the stem. He recovered 
and set the hook. Vince raced to the 
wheel, tumed hard toward the fish, 
yelled to Jerry to reel in. 

The fish took line hard and fast 
and Dave fumbled with the star drag. 
“Leave that drag alone, you,” Vince 
yelled. Vince watched the rod and 
knew that Dave had hit into a stray 
king. The king mackerel had gone 
north. This was a stray, and like most 
strays from the king schools, a re¬ 
spectable fish. Dave played it poorly. 
Vince left the motor at dead slow, 
took the gaff and went to the stern. 
He saw it at the surface sixty feet 
back. It was a good one. 

He said, “Work him slow. Let him 
get tired. Then bring him back here 
where I can gaff him.” 

Dave grunted and sweated and 
pumped the rod. The king made a 
circling run and came in, fighting for 
each inch. Vince got a better look 
and figured it at close to forty pounds. 
A fine king. Hell, the record was 
fifty something. 

Dave, like a fool, was pointing the 
rod tip down when he got the king 
close astern. “Hold your rod up!” 
Vince yelled. Dave snapped it up 
just as Vince made his lunge with the 
gaff. He saw the big head shake, saw 
the spoon twinkle away as the king 
got enough slack to throw it. The 
gaff hook caught. Vince tried to 
snatch the king aboard. The hook 
wasn’t set right. The king came up 
out of the water and then the gaff 
pulled free. The king rested, near 
enough to touch, for a long half sec¬ 
ond, then flicked away in the depths, 
hurt a bit, but not badly. 

Vince straightened up. “Bad 
luck. You shoulda—” 

The back of the beefy hand caught 
him flush on the cheek. He pin- 
wheeled back, falling heavily, the gaff 
tuming end for end, falling into the 
sea. Vince’s head hit the rail and he 
lay stunned for a moment, and then 
picked himself up slowly, ashamed of 
the tears of pain and anger that stung 
his eyes. 

Dave bellied toward him, indignant- 
ly. “I shoulda! I shoulda! Don’t 
you know how the hell to bring a fish 
aboard? I ought to smack you an- 

"Let out your line,” Jerry said, 
“Maybe there’s some more around 

Dave went back toward the stem. 
Vince moved his tongue around in- 
side his cheek. His teeth had eut 
the inside of his cheek. He spat over 
the side. His face throbbed. 

The men fished intently for a few 
minutes and then relaxed. Dave 
said, in his high voice, "That’s the 
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second mistake, wouldn't you say, 
Jerry?” 

“Yes, that was a real mistake. Too 
bad.” 

"Certainly ' is. Cap’n Vince, you 
know what that first mistake cost you? 
It cost you exactly ten bucks.” Vince 
didn’t answer. 

Jerry said, “And you just cost your- 
self another ten bucks. It looks like 
you don’t make much profit out of 
this trip.” 

Vince said thinly, “You promised.” 

“Who the hell promised what? 
You heard me, boy. I said we might 
give you a little présent. We changed 
our minds. Let’s find us another 
school of those macks. How about 
another beer, boy, before it gets too 
warm to drink?” 

Helpless, Vince groaned silently; 
he wished he still had the gaff. He 
wanted to bang them on the head with 
it. He opened two cans of beer and 
took them back. Jerry gave him a 
quick hard look. 

“No hard feelings, eh, boy?” 

Vince didn’t answer. Jerry said, 
“You better say it, or maybe Dave will 
slap you around a little. Dave, he 
don’t like soreheads.” 

“No hard feelings,” Vince said, his 
voice barely audible, feeling humili- 
ated and ashamed of himself. 

He found some more mackerel for 
them. The day seemed to be lasting 
a hundred years. He wished he could 
get them both standing up close to 
the stern rail. Jam the throttle for- 
ward and they’d both go over. He 
looked at their broad shoulders. Pink 
was turning inevitably to red. Appar- 
ently they were too tight to feel the 
pain. The sun was sucking the nat- 
ural oils out of their skin, burning 
deep into the under layers. There 
was one satisfaction: They both stood 
a good chance of spending a pretty 
uncomfortable night. 

It took his idea quite a while to 
develop. He considered it from ail 
sides, and found it good. He cheered 
up at once, and began calling them 
“Sir,” and brought another beer, the 
last two cans, without being asked. 

He went astern with a rag, and 
opened the bait well and dipped it in 
the sait water and carefully rubbed 
it on his arms and forehead, saying, 
"Sun sure is hot.” 

Jerry stared at him. “What you 
domg that for, boy?” 

“Well, it’s kind of a trick. It’s how 
corne we tan good down here and 
don’t bum much. Not many people 

"Sait water?” 

"Sure. It takes ail the burn out. 
You tan quick. I never use anything 
else. Before I found out about it, I 
used to be red as a cherry ail summer.” 

"You sure got a nice tan now, kid.” 


No use urging them. He turned 
away. Jerry said, "Hey, toss me that 
rag, boy. I’m getting sore as hell." 

“It’ll fix you up,” Vince said. "You 
got to do it about every ten minutes 
or so when the sun’s hot like this. It 
dries off so fast.” 

Jerry doused himself liberally. He 
gave the rag- to Dave. Dave did the 
same, and then they helped each other, 
doing each other’s thick shoulders 
and back. 

“It does feel good,” Jerry said. 
“Glad to know about it, kid. We’U 
go back with a tan that’ll knock ’em 
down, hey, Dave?” 

At three o’clock Vince was half- 
starved. The men had drunk too 
much beer to feel hungry. Vince had 
eaten a half a box of soggy crackers, 
and he was still hungry. But every 
time he looked out at the two men, 
he forgot his hunger. They had used 
the rag a half dozen times. In Vince’s 
mixed émotions, the strongest feeling 
was awe. The astringency of the sait 
had removed the rest of the protective 
oils and they both were a purplish-red 
The bait well was nearly full of fish. 

Jerry hunched his big shoulders 
and turned to Vince. "Kid, it’s get¬ 
ting chilly out here. Let’s knock it 
off and get on in. You ready, Dave?” 

"I’ve been ready.” 

“Okay,” Vince said. “Reel in.” 

The men reeled in. They put on 
their bright shirts gingerly. It was 
furnace-hot out on the airless Gulf. 
Dave’s teeth began to chatter uncon- 
trollably. He said, “Goddamn it, I 
don’t feel so good.” 

“Neither do I. Kid, pour on the 
coal. This ail this tub’ll do?” 

“She’s wide opén, mister." 

They got progressively worse as 
Vince headed in at three-quarter 
throttle. It took a half hour to get 
to the inlet. Jerry was sick over the 
stern. Both men were shivering vio- 
lently. Vince tied up the Croaker 
and they climbed hastily out. He 
handed up their rods and equipment. 

Vince said softly, "You know, you 
could hâve got too much sun.” 

"Corne on. Hurry up with that 
stuff.” 

"How about these fish, mister?” 

"Put them in the back end of the 
car, kid.” 

Vince stood and scratched his chin 
with his thumb. "I got to figure this 
out. Haven’t got any stringer. Might 
be able to go borrow one down the 
road and repay it later. Take about 
fifteen minutes.” 

Dave bent over violently and was 
sick again. He said, gagging, "Hell 
with the fish, Jerry! Corne on. Got 
to get to a doctor. Hurry!” 

They went for their car, quickly. 
The motor roared and the back wheels 
spun as they turned up onto the high- 
way and rumbled across the bridge. 


Vince went into the cabin and got his 
fish knife. He heaved the fish up onto 
the dock, knelt beside them and 
fileted them quickly and deftly. He 
gave old Simmons a dozen nice 
mackerel filets and took the rest home 
with him in a bucket. 

Tuesday, after the high-school bus 
dropped him off, Vince took the paint 
and hrushes and went down to the 
inlet. He was working when he saw 
the official car pull off the road and 
park. Ricky Harliss, from the sheriff’s 
office, sauntered over to the dock and 
sat on his heels and lit a cigarette. 
“Getting her shaped up, Vince?” 

“She’s coming along, Ricky." 

"What do you figure on doing with 
her?” 

"I guess -I’il fish commercial this 
summer. Buddy Keever wants in with 
me. He’s got a good net.” 

“Thought maybe you were figuring 
on charter boating, Vince.” 

Vince applied a long even brush 
stroke and then glanced up, meeting 
the shrewd eyes. “No, I wouldn’t 
figure on that.” 

“Thought maybe you practiced a 
little charter boating, day afore yes- 
terday. Sunday, that is.” 

Vince laid down another brush 
stroke. “Sunday? No, Sunday I 
took out a couple of friends of mine, 
from Michigan. Nàme of Jerry and 
Dave.” 

“Any luck?” 

“A lot of macks and some trash and 
lost a big stray king off the gaff." 

“How much those fellows pay you, 
Vince?” 

Vince laid the brush on top of the 
can and straightened up. He looked 
steadily and gravely at Ricky. "Ricky, 
they didn’t give me a dime. I told 
you they was friends.” 

Ricky straightened and snapped 
his cigarette into the water. He 
sighed. "Okay. I know you and I 
knew your daddy a long time. Never 
know of either of you -lying. It's a 
good thing you didn’t take any money, 

“Why?” Vince inquired blandly. 
"Something wrong?” 

"You better take flowers to those 
friends of yours, Vince. They're 
down in the hospital, ail gauzed up 
like mummies, getting shot full of 
plasma, out of their heads off and on.” 

“They’U be ail right?” 

“The doc says so. Says it was close, 
but they’ll be okay.” 

"That’s good,” Vince said. He spat 
at the soaked cigarette receding on the 
tide. “If I get around to it, I might 
send a couple of mackerel over one 
of these days.” 

Vince watched Ricky drive off. 
Then he squatted again, dipped the 
brush, and began to stroke the paint 
on—slowly, evenly, lovingly. • 
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Bluebook’s COMPLETE Book-Lengfh Novel By BRETT HALUDAY 


T he night was hot, humid, and still in Miami. 
Clad only in pajama bottoms, Michael Shayne lay 
spread-eagled on the double bed. For hours he 
tossed restlessly, and, at last, fell into a fitful sleep. 

A slight Sound awakened him. He opened his eyes 
and lay motionless, listening. The dim light of a wan- 
ing moon showed through the open Windows. He 
was about to close his eyes again when he saw a rec¬ 
tangle of yellowish light Corning through the bedroom 
doorway. 

A sluffing, slithering Sound reached his earè Wide 
awake, now, and alert, he swung his long legs over the 
edge of the bed and stood up. Two steps brought 
him to the open doorway where he saw that the living- 
room door was ajar and the strange light emanated 
from the bulb in the hôtel corridor. 

Shayne could see a bent figure, fumbling with some- 
thing on the floor. Then, hands caught at the hem of 
a garment, raised it, and when the garaient was re- 
moved, the slender, curvaceous form of a nude woman 
stood before him. Then she glided noiselessly to the 
living-room door. 

Briefly, her body gleamed like ivory in the yellowish 
glow, then she eased the door shut. There was a slight 
dick. She pulled the knob to make certain the latch 
had caught, then turned toward the bedroom, with 
only the moonlight at the open Windows to guide her. 

Shayne took a quick step backward and frowned. 
The woman moved past the bedroom door and on to 
the bathroom. She went in, closed the door, and 
snapped on the light. 

Shayne stepped forward again. He stared for a mo¬ 
ment at the rim of light under the bathroom door. A 
muscle twitched in his angular jaw, and he rubbed it 
meditatively. In ail the years he had practiced, this 
was the most fantastic thing that had ever happened 
to him. A grin spread his wide mouth. 


He crept back to bed, stretched out, and waited for 
the woman’s next move. He looked at the luminous 
dial of the electric clock on the bedside table. The 
time was 2:20. He tried to figure how and why she 
had gained entrance to his apartment. 

This woman seemed to know her way about, he 
mused. She had ignored his open bedroom door and 
gone straight to the bathroom. She acted, in fact, ex- 
actly like a wife who did not want to awaken her 
husband. 

Shayne told himself he would be less than human 
if he were not intrigued by the situation. He heard 
the bathroom door open and the light-switch go off, 
then the slow tread of bare feet coming toward him. 
Through half-closed eyes he watched her go around 
the bed. With difficulty, he kept his breathing deep 
and regular. 

She smoothed the pillow on her side, then eased 
herself onto the far edge of the mattress. For a while 
she lay motionless, fiat on her back, her arms circled 
above her head. 

Shayne reached out a long arm, clamped a palm on 
her bare arm and said, "Hi." 

Her muscles contracted convulsively under his grip. 
Raising herself on one elbow, she cried out in surprise 
and fright, "You’re awakel” 

“How long did you expect me to keep on sleeping 
under these circumstances?” Shayne said in an 
amused voice. 

She screamed, twisted away from him, leaped from 
the bed and shouted in alarm: 

“You’re—you’re not—Ralph!" 

“No,” he agreed. ’Tm not Ralph." 

“Then who are you? What are you doing here?” 
she gasped. 

“Why shouldn’t I be here in my own bed?” Shayne 
demanded reasonably. “This has been my apartment 


It began with the naked frame 
of an unknown woman. 
Then Michael Shayne found 
himself the victim of 
as naked a frame-up as any 
private détective ever faced: 
someone had murdered 
Ralph Carrol—someone named 
Michael Shayne, Détective. 
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and my bedroom £or more years than 
I like to remember. And I’m turning 
on the light," he warned. “Let’s see 
who you are and what this is ail 

The woman sprang through the 
doorway as the light came on. Shayne 
glimpsed a heart-shaped face framed 
m brown haïr, and a slender, youth- 
ful body. 

“Please, please stay in there until I 
can get some clothes on!” she begged. 
“There has been a terrible mistake—I 
thought you were my husband. Pleast 
stay there!” 

“I’m sorry I’m not your husband,” 
Shayne answered. 

He had another fleeting glimpse of 
her as she scampered past the door 
hugging an armful of clothes. She 
paused beyond his vision and said 
angrily, ‘Tll get dressed in the bath- 
room—and then I want an explana- 
tion. I don’t understand any of this, 
but I intend to get to the bottom 
of it." 

"I could do with an explanation 
myself,” Shayne growled. He glanced 
at the dock again. The time was 
2:26. He was amazed that only six 
minutes had elapsed since he last 
noted the time. He retrieved his pa- 
jama top from the floor where he had 
tossed it earlier and pulled it over his 
tousled red head. 

He padded into the living-room 
and turned on the ceiling light. Be- 
side the overstuffed chair where the 
vision had been a short time ago, was 
a black suède slipper and a gossamer 
bit of blue nylon lying on the floor. 
He picked them up, strode to the 
bathroom door and knocked. 

"Don’t you dare corne in here!” she 
screamed. 

“I wouldn’t intrude for the world," 
he eut in amiably. “You overlooked 
a few things. Open the door a crack 
and Fil hand them to you.” 

After a hésitant silence she opened 
the door a trifle. Her hand groped 
through the aperture and he put the 
apparel in it. She drew it in hast- 
ily, and slammed the door. Shayne 
strode to the corridor door, opened it, 
and examined the lock carefully. 
There was nothing to indicate that it 
had been tampered with. He clicked 
it shùt and went into the kitchenette 
where he switched on the light and 
tried the door leading to the fire- 
escape. It was securely locked and 
the key hung on the nail where he al- 

Shayne’s mouth was grimly set and 
his eyes puzzled. His thoughts flashed 
back to several occasions when his 
apartment had been opened by po¬ 
lice, or by Chief Gentry himself. A 
few times both the front and back 
locks had been forced by criminals 
who left plenty of evidence. He swore 


under his breath, and muttered, "And 
now, b’gad, a dame opens my door 
with a key, strips herself and crawls 
into my bed!” 

Shaking his red head savagely, he 
went to the refrigerator, took out a 
tray of cubes and carried it to the sink. 

"I just don’t know what to say,” 
said a girlish voice from the open 
archway behind him. “I’m complete- 
ly confused. I’ve never seen you be- 
fore in my life, but I know this is the 
right apartment.” 

Shayne turned slowly and studied 
her for a moment. He said, "I’ve 
never seen you before, either, baby, 
but you look good—even with clothes 

"How dare you!” she exploded. 

"Now, stand where you are,” said 
Shayne, "and let's hâve a better look 
in the light.” 

She wore a tailored suit of some 
light material, beige or suntan in 
color, that fitted her trim figure well, 
with a vivid yellow scarf fluffed under 
her chin. She flushed under his gaze. 
"Well, what hâve you to say for your- 

“Just this—my apartment is Num- 
ber 116. I live here, and I don’t know 
your Ralph. Hâve a drink?” 

"I—I could use one,” she stam- 

Shayne filled two glasses with water. 
He swung around with them in his 
hands. "Sit down and make yourself 
comfortable,” he invited. “Maybe we 

work at it over a drink.” 

She crossed to a chair near the desk 
and sat down. "I haven’t got over my 
fright yet. I—you—well, you can’t ex- 
pect me to be calm after finding my¬ 
self in bed with a perfect stranger, 
when I thought you—were my hus- 

Shayne gave her a crooked smile. 
"It must hâve been quite disconcert- 
ing.” He began pouring cognac into 
a glass. 

“Suppose we drink to your husband. 
Then,” he went on firmly, "you can 
start at the beginning and tell me how 
you came to mistake my apartment 
for his.” 

She took a drink, sputtered and 
coughed, reached quickly for the ice 
water and gulped a mouthful. “I 
don’t know,” she murmured, “just 
where to start, because I still don’t 
understand. I was definitely told 
Apartment 116. And the key fitted. 
Everything here is just the way I ex- 
pected it to be—the kitchen door there, 
the bathroom, and bedroom.” She 
looked around with wide, wondering 

“Someone told you that your hus¬ 
band would be asleep here tonight?” 

Illustrated by AL TARTER 


said Shayne patiently. “Someone gave 
you a key to my apartment so you 
could slip in? Was your husband sup- 
posed to be expecting you?” 

"Oh, no," she said hastily. "He 
didn't know. That was the whole 
thing, don't you see?” She took a 
small sip of cognac and set the glass 
on the desk. "That's why I didn’t 
dare turn on a light for fear of waken- 
ing him. I knew that if I could just 
get in bed with him before he knew I 
was there, he’d hâve to—to—” She 
paused, her face crimson. "Can’t you 
see I had to do it?” she burst out. 
"Because I know he still loves me. 
It’s just his crazy pride, and I had to 
hâve a chance to break it down and 
show him that nothing is really dif¬ 
ferent—that he’s still my husband and 
I’m still his wife. You do under¬ 
stand, don't you?” she ended, leaning 
tensely toward him. 

“Hell, no,” said Shayne curtly. He 
took a sizable drink of cognac, leaned 
back in his swivel chair and Ut a ciga¬ 
rette. "Now, start at the beginning 
and take it slow. First, what’s your 

"Nora Carrol—Mrs. Ralph Carrol." 
She glanced down at a plain platinum 
wedding band and a diamond soli¬ 
taire. “We live in Wilmington. That 

is, we did, until Ralph came to Miami 
a few weeks ago to establish résidence 
for a divorce.” Her shoulders sagged, 
and she became silent. 

Then what?” said Shayne sharply. 

’T suppose I hâve to tell you ail of 

it. You’ll never believe me unless I 
do. Well, we’ve been married less 
than a year. We were terribly happy. 

“Then he started getting anony- 
mous letteri accusing me of the most 
dreadful things. He didn’t believe 
them, of course, but when they kept 
coming he began wondering: He 
started spying on me. That made me’ 
angry, so I did a dreadfully foolish 
thing. I began flirting to get back at 
him. And then there was a week-end 
party and I drank too much.” She 
jerked herself erect and added in a 
stricken voice, “I made a damned 
fool of myself.” She covered her face 
with her hands. 

Shayne took a long drink, lit an¬ 
other cigarette and waited patiently. 

Nora Carrol dropped her hands in 
her lap and went on: “I don’t blâme 
Ralph for being angry, but he left 
home before I could explain or ask 
his forgiveness. I felt awful. He 
wouldn’t ariswer my letters. He 
wouldn’t talk to me when I called him 
long distance. So I came to Miami. 
He wouldn’t let me go to his room, 
and when I tried to talk to him in the 
lobby he eut me dead. Then he 
checked out of -thé hôtel, that very 
night, and nobody knew where he 
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asked, "What do you know about 
Ralph Carrolî” 

Shayne arched ragged red brows 
and asked, "Who was that again?” 

"Carrol. Ralph Carrol.” 

“Oh—Carroll What’s your interest?" 

Gentry’s slightly protubérant eyes 
met Shayne’s in a level gaze. “How 
well do you know Carrol, Mike?” 

"I don’t,” said Shayne promptly. 

"Don’t waste time lying to me. 
When did you see him last?- 

“X never saw him in my life, Will- 
not to my knowledge.” 

“Why did you call down to the 
desk a few minutes ago to ask if he 
was registered here?” the chief probed. 

"How- the devil do you know that?” 
Shayne blurted out. "It wasn't more 
than five minutes ago.” 

"That’s why I’m particularly in- 
terested,” Gentry told him patiently. 

"There could be a thousand rea- 
sons," said Shayne lightly. “Maybe I 
had a date with his wife and wanted 
to be certain the guy was in bed and 
would stay put while I kept it. May- 

“Cut it, Mike. I just want one rea- 

Shayne sobered and said quietly, 
“I’m not sure I can give you the real 
reason without betraying a confidence. 
I certainly can’t, without knowing 
your reason for asking.” 

"If it’s any news to you,” Gentry 
rumbled, “Ralph Carrol is dead. You 
know better than to hold out on a 
murder investigation." 

Shayne’s eyes were hooded, his face 
expressionless; but he was thinking 
fast. In a sense, the chief’s statement 
came as no great surprise. From the 
moment Gentry asked his first ques¬ 
tion about Carrol, Shayne had real- 
ized that it must be something like 
this that placed the chief of police in 
the hôtel at the same time Shayne 
made his query to the desk. The sub- 
stitute clerk had relayed the informa¬ 
tion to the police, of course. A bad 
break for the détective, and one which 
would not hâve occurred if Dick had 
been on the switchboard. 

“In that case,” he said, after a short 
silence, “I think you’d better get your 
answers from the source, Will.” He 
todk a long drink of cognac, got up 
and strode across to the bedroom door 
and opened it. 

Nora Carrol jumped up from the 
edge of the bed, a question forming 
on her lips. Shayne took her forearm 
in a hard grip that forestalled her 
words. He led her into the living- 
room and said to Gentry: “This is 
Mrs. Ralph Carrol.” And to the girl 
he explained gently, “Will Gentry is 
our police chief. He tells me your 
husband has been murdered.” 

She stiffened, then swayed against 
him. “Murdered?” she gasped. 
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Shayne put his arm around her 
waist and half-carried her to a chair 
opposite Gentry, then held his brandy 
glass to her lips. "Drink this,” he or- 
dered. “Ail of it.” 

She obeyed. 

"Get hold of yourself,” said Shayne 
swiftly, then. "Sit right where you 
are and repeat your story to Chief 
Gentry. And tell ail of the truth this 
time. If you lied to me in one single 
instance before, now is the time to 

"I didn’t lie,” she protested, sud- 
denly shaken from her shock and grief 
by his accusation. “Why should I?” 

“I don’t know,” he growled. "But 
I’U get some clothes on and I’il leave 
the bedroom door open while you’re 
talking. You might just happen to 
remember something important. 

“She’s ail yours, Will,” he went on 
to Gentry. "When you’re through 
with her you’U know as much about 
this as I do." 

He turned away to the bedroom, 
scowling heavily, and listened to Nora 
Carrol giving Gentry approximately 
the same story she had told him. Her 
voice broke several times when she 
mentioned her hùsband's name. 

Shayne finished dressing and strolled 
into the living-room buttoning the 
sleeves of a fresh white shirt as she 
completed her récital. He grinned 
brieny at the expression of open dis- 
belief on Gentry’s broad, florid face. 

Circling the pair, he sat down in the 
swivel chair and refilled his cognac 
glass, rocked back, and listened with 
interest as Gentry asked the same 
question he himself had asked upon 
learning that Ralph Carrol was oc- 
cupying the suite directly above. 

"Could you hâve mistaken the num- 
ber, Mrs. Carrol? Are you sure you 
were told to corne to One-sixteen in- 
stead of T wo-sixteen?” 

"I'm positive. It was written out 
in the instructions that were waiting 
for me at the hôtel when I arrived 
yesterday, and the number was dis- 
tinctly repeated over the téléphoné 

Gentry picked up the shiny new key 
and studied it. "Ail these Yale keys 
look alike to me,” he rumbled. "But 
we’ll hâve to leave the test to an ex¬ 
pert, Mike. The first men who ar¬ 
rived here after getting the report on 
Carrol couldn’t get a duplicate key 
from the new man on the desk. He 
couldn’t find a master key, either. So 
they forced the lock and now it’s 
jammed. It would be impossible to 
make the test right now.” 

Shayne thought for a moment, then 
said, “Look, Will, let’s do this—call 
upstairs and hâve the key to Number 
216 brought down. If it doesn’t un- 
lock my door, then we’ll know that 
this key couldn’t possibly unlock his.” 


"Good enough.” Gentry reached 
for the phone, and Shayne went into 
the kitchenette to replenish his glass 
of ice water. When he retumed, he 
said, "I think it’s our tum to hâve a 
Uttle dope from you, Will. When 
was Carrol murdered?” 

The chief removed the soggy dgar 
from his mouth and aimed it at the 
wastebasket. "There was a téléphoné 
call about 2:25. A man called, said 
there was a dead man in Room 216 
at this hôtel, and hung up. A patrol 
car got the flash and was here a few 

"They wasted a few minutes trying 
to get a key, as I told you, then broke 
in. The lights were out and every- 
thing in the room was in perfect or- 
der. Carrol’s body was naked, and 
he evidently died without a struggle. 
He had been stabbed with a sharp 
silver paper-knife.” He paused, his 
agate eyes regarding the woman 
solemnly. "Did your husband own a 
silver paper-knife, Mrs. Carrol?” 

“Y-yes.” Her composure wilted at 
the question and she began to sob 
again. "But how do you know it’s 
Ralph who’s dead? There must be 
some mistake—" 

“The body was identified as Carrol’s 
by the elevator operator and the bell- 
boy," Gentry told her in a gentler 
tone. "I want you to make a positive 
identification, of course.” He arose 
heavily as a knock sounded on the 
door. "That’ll be the key for Car- 
rol’s suite.” 

He went to the door, followed by 
Shayne, opened it and took a key 
from the young patrolman who stood 
there. Chief Gentry tried it in the 
lock. The key slid in about halfway 
and refused to go farther. Stepping 
aside, he asked, "You want to' try it?” 

Shayne removed the key and ex- 
amined it carefully. It was old and 
tarnished, and plainly stamped with 
the numerals 216. He tried it in the 
lock, and, as before, it stuck halfway. 
Shaking his red head, he admitted 
sourly, “No soap,” and handed the 
key to the waiting patrolman. 

Gentry dismissed the young officer. 
“AU right, Hagen. Take it back, and 
tell Sergeant Haie to stay there until 
I corne up.” 

He closed the door, and retuming 
to their seats he said, “That knocks 
the accidentai theory in the head, 
Mike. If we can believe Mrs. Carrol, 
she was deliberately sent to this hôtel 
and to your apartment tonight, with 
a key that opened your door, just 
about the same time her husband was 
being stabbed to death on the next 
floor. What I want to know now is 
why." He sat down heavily and 
plucked a fresh cigar from his pocket. 

“That is the question I want an- 
swered,” said Shayne grimly. "And I 
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think we’d better ask the guy who 
sent her here. . . . Who is he?” he 
demanded abruptly of Nora Carrol. 

She jerked her head up, blinking 
tears from her eyes. "What? Who— 
is whomî” she faltered. 

“The détective who located your 
husband in this hôtel and told you he 
was in 116? Who furnished you with 
a key to my place and telephoned you 
a little aller one o’clock to say the 
coast was clear? What’s his name, 
and where can we locate him?” 

Nora Carrol turned slowly from 
Shayne’s demanding gaze to Gentry’s 
set and uncompromising mouth. 

“I think he’s quite well known in 
Miami,” she said. “His name is 
Shayne. Michael Shayne.” 


Chapter Three 

Incredulous silence followed. 
Unaware of the bombshell she had ex- 
ploded, Nora lowered her head again 
to dab at her eyes with the damp 
handkerchief. 

Recovering his speech first, Shayne 
began hotly, “Now, by God—” 

“Hold it, fella,” the chief ipter- 
rupted in an angry bellow. “I don’t 
want a Word from you. Drink your 
cognac and keep your mouth shut 
while I ask Mrs. Carrol a few ques¬ 
tions. If you say one word—and I 
mean it —one word, before I'm fin- 
ished, ru hâve you taken in and 
locked up until I get at the bottom 

Shayne nodded morosely. He took 
a long drink, lit a cigarette and said 
quietly, “Go to it, Will. I’m just as 
curious as you are.” 

Gentry shifted an unlit cigar across 
his mouth, bent forward and planted 
a hand on each broad thigh. “De- 
scribe Shayne for me, Mrs. Carrol.” 

“I haven’t met him personally. 
There was a letter from him, enclos- 
ing the key, waiting for me when I 
checked in yesterday. Then two télé¬ 
phoné calls, one in the afternoon to 
check my arrivai and confirm every- 
thing, and the other one at one 
o’clock.” 

“I see,” mused Gentry. “And what 
sort of voice did Mr. Shayne hâve?” 

“Why,” she hesitated, then con- 
tinued thoughtfully, “a rather nice 
voice, I thought. He was very busi- 
nesslike and pleasant." 

“Would you recognize the voice 

“I don’t know. Possibly, but I 
really couldn’t say for certain." 

“Did he leave a number where you 
could reach him?" he asked. 

“No, he didn’t. I asked him for it 
the first time he called, but he said it 
wouldn’t be necessary, and besides he 
would be moving around and couldn’t 
say where he’d be.” 
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“This letter from him with the key 
and instructions. Was it on a printed 
letterhead? Do you recall the ad- 
dress?" 

She frowned again, biting her un- 
derlip, then faltered, “I think so. I’m 
not positive, but I seem to recall a 
printed letterhead. It was typewrit- 
ten and signed with his name,” she 
ended brightly, 

“Do you hâve it with you?” 


‘TU want to see that letter, Mrs. 
Carrol. When you leave here I’il 
send a man with you to your hôtel to 
pick it up.” 

Nora Carrol looked suddenly un- 
comfortable and a little frightened. 
“But I tore it up. I didn’t know it 
was important, and he had asked me 
to destroy it. I thought it was a rather 
silly précaution, but I did.” 

“I see.” Gentry’s tone was a gentle 
purr. “That’s very interesting! Did 
he say why he wanted the letter de- 
stroyed?” 

“Oh, something about his taking a 
big chance and that it was illégal for 
him to get me a key like that, and if 
anything went wrong he might lose 
his license.” 

“But you did hâve letters from him 
while you were still in Wümington?” 
the chief probed. 

“No. But Mr. Bâtes did. Mr. Bâtes 
—he is my lawyer." 

“How did you first contact this 
Michael Shayne, Mrs. Carrol?” 

“I didn’t. Mr. Bâtes did. I don’t 
know exactly how he managed it. 
When we talked about hiring a pri- 
vate détective here in Miami, he men- 
tioned Mr. Shayne’s name, and said 
that he would get in touch with him.” 

“And this was two weeks ago?” 

“Around then.” 

Gentry grunted and settled back in 
his chair. He turned to Shayne and 
said, “So there you hâve it, Mike. 
What’s your explanation?” 

“I think,” said the détective grimly, 
“you should introduce Mrs. Carrol to 
me. We neglected that little nicety 
when we met so informally about an 
hour ago.” 

“Then she’ll probably be quite in- 
terested,” Gentry growled. “This is 
Michael Shayne, Mrs. Carrol. One of 
the best-known private détectives in 
Miami, possibly in the whole coun- 
try.” 

Nora Carrol drew in a long, audible 
breath, and stared at Shayne as 
though he had suddenly sprouted an 


For a moment she was speechless. 
“You're Michael Shayne?” 

“That’s right.” 

She stilfened and half-rose from her 
chair. “You sent me your own keyl” 
she raged. “You tricked me into com-. 
ing here to your room!” 


“I didn’t send you my key,” Shayne 
returned savagely. “And I didn’t 
trick you into coming to my room." 
He jerked his head around to face 
Gentry. “You know me better than 
that, Will.” He stood up impatient- 
ly, his shoulders hunched and his 
angular jaw jutting. “Somebody has 
lied about this whole thing," he stated 
flatly. “But I give you my word of 
honor, Will, I never heard the name 
Ralph Carrol until approximately 
two-thirty this morning when this 
dame slipped into my apartment, took 
off her clothes and crawled into bed 
with me. If that doesn’t satisfy you, 
you’d better lock me up.” 

Will Gentry made a slight gesture 
and said, “That’s good enough for me, 
Mike.” He turned to the girl and 
said, “Now, Mrs. Carrol, don’t you 
think you’d better start telling the 
whole truth?” 

“I hâve,” she vowed. “Every word 
is the truth. If this man is really 
Michael Shayne and he didn’t send 
me the key and téléphoné me to corne 
here last night, who did?” 

Y ou still insist this man told 
you his name was Michael Shayne?” 
Gentry asked. 

“Definitely.” 

The chief’s deep sigh was expelled 
with a Sound between a grunt and a 
weary groan. 

Shayne sat down, his face a mask 
of concentration. “You say that your 
only contact with this détective was 
through a lawyer in Wilmington. 
That is, until you arrived in Miami 
yesterday and took over.” 

’Tve told you over and over that 
Mr. Bâtes handled everything,” she 
said irritably. 

“This Bâtes is your lawyer?" 

“Well, he’s actually Ralph’s lawyer. 
But he took my side against Ralph 
in the divorce action.” 

Shayne considered for a brief pe- 
riod. “I think we should clear up the 
Wilmington end first, Will. Why 
don’t you call Bâtes right now?” He 
moved the téléphoné doser to the 
chief. “He should be notified of Car- 
rol’s death, anyway." 

Gentry placed a call to Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Only a few seconds elapsed before 
he said: "Mr. Bâtes? Chief Gentry, 
calling from Miami. A man who is 
registered in a hôtel here as Ralph 
Carrol of Wilmington has been mur- 
dered. I understand he was a client 
of yours.” He waited placidly while 
an excited voice crackled into the re- 
ceiver and mingled with Nora Car¬ 
rais audible sobs. 

“No, we haven’t any real due yet. 
But there are a couple of questions 
you can answer. Is it a fact that you 
advised and aided Mrs. Carrol in 
coming to Miami yesterday to at- 
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an outraged wail. "What’s the matter 
with everybody in this city? ■ Are they 

Lucy made a pretense of looking 
wonderingly around the room, not- 
ing the Smart suitcase standing open 
on the stand at the foot of the bed, 
and articles strewn on the floor. 

“There evidently is some mistake, 
Officer,” she said in a tone of dismay. 
“These aren’t my things.” She looked 
down at the key to the room which 
had fallen to the floor in the struggle. 
"But the clerk gave me that key.” 
She looked at Nora again as though 
really seeing her for the first time, 
and her face brightened. “Why, 
we’re dressed almost exactly aliké,” 
she exclaimed. "The desk clerk must 
hâve mistaken me for you and gave 
me your key. Whoever attacked me 
probably made the same mistake.” 
She took a couple of steps forward. 
‘TU just go down to the desk and get 

own key.” 

he young officer blocked her way. 
"Wait a minute now. There’s some- 
thing funny here. Maybe it is like 
you say,” he told Lucy. "But ï’11 go 
down to the desk with you to check.” 
He closed the door. “You wait right 
here, miss.” Then he added, to Nora 
Carrol, "And if you’ll excuse me, I’ve 
got orders from the chief to take a 
look around before I leave.” 

“If you must, please hurry.” Nora 
spoke wearily, took out a small hand- 
kerchief and pressed it to her eyes, 
then collapsed on the bed, her shoul- 
ders shaking with sobs. 

Lucy edged nearer the door, the 
idea of escape in her mind, watching 
the officer while he made a superficial 
search of the room. She noticed that 
he paid no particular attention to the 
desk drawers or the wastebasket or 
the suitcase and its scattered contents, 
but he did keep an eye on her, even 
while he opened the bathroom door 
to glance briefly inside. 

His search was superficial and 
Lucy’s fingers itched to get into the 
drawers and the suitcase, for she felt 
intuitively that he had been ordered 
to look for the same letter Shayne had 
hoped she might find before the po¬ 
lice arrived. It gave her a feeling of 
satisfaction when he didn’t find any- 

He stopped beside the bed after 
finishing. “We'll be going along 
now,” he said awkwardly to the sob- 
bing widow. “Lock your door on the 
inside and you’ll be safe enough.” 
She hodded her head vigorously but 
didn’t reply aloud. 

He stepped over to Lucy, took her 
arm officially and led her out, saying, 
"I hope it was just a mistake like you 
said, miss, but when it’s murder, a 
man in my position can’t afford to 
take attything for granted." 


Lucy caught her breath audibly. 
"Murder?” 

"That lady’s husband.” 

"How awful!” Lucy exclaimed in- 
stinctively. Her heart hammered as 
the elevator stopped and they got in. 

Ir was murder, and Michael was 
somehow involved in it. If only he 
had told her something of what it 
was ail about! But he hadn’t and 
now it was up to her to play it by ear 
and make up the melody as she went 

She was in a quandary as the ele¬ 
vator descended. Once she faced the 
clerk at the desk and he told his 
story there was no way in the world 
she could see to avoid arrest, but if 
she could remain unidentified, keep 
her connection with her employer un- 
known, for a time, at least, while she 
was locked up on some charge that 
had nothing at ail to do with mur¬ 
der, then perhaps— ■ 

When the elevator reached the 
ground floor arid they 'stepped out, 
she grasped the officer’s sleeve, drew 
him aside and said plaintively, “Ail 
right, then. I’il tell you the truth. I 
tried to bluff you, but you were too 
Smart to fall for it.” 

She ran her fingers through her 
hair and tried to pat it into place, 
thinking desperately. “It’s my boy- 
friend’s idea, really. He thought it 
up and we’ve been pulling the same 
stunt for months without ever getting 
caught before.” 

“Prowling hôtel rooms, eh?” 

Lucy nodded and hung her head 
guiltily. 

“How did you work it?” the officer 
asked, his eyes bright and alert. 

“Like tonight, you know, casing a 
joint until we spotted somebody that 
looked enough like one or the other 
of us, getting a key to the room—" 

Once she had begun, Lucy Hamil- 
ton launched into a story of a life of 
crime and petty thievery, alternately 
getting tough, begging, cajoling and 
sniffing. She put the blâme on her 
male accomplice who, she said, had 
taken to dope of late. 

“I swear I’m through with this sort 
of thing from now on. I’U never do it 
again. I swear I won’t, Officer,” she 
ended, her fingers tightening on his 
arm, her eyes looking up into his im- 
ploringly. “Just let me off this time, 

He shook his head, gulped, and 
looked away from her pleading eyes. 
“Sorry, miss,” he said harshly. “You’ll 
hâve to tell it to the judge.” He 
caught her arm firmly. “Corne on 
over to the desk and we’ll talk to the 
clerk.” 

At the desk the clerk looked her over 
with interest and confirmed her story 
about the manner in which she had 
gained possession of the key to Room 


S60. Then she was led out to a po¬ 
lice car. Her hope, now, was that 
Chief Gentry would be busy else- 
where for at least a couple of hours, 
and that she would not be brought 
into contact with any one on the po¬ 
lice force who would recognize her as 
Michael Shayne’s secretary. 

Her hope was short-lived. A re¬ 
porter from the Herald was lounging 
at the desk in desultory conversation 
with the night sergeant when she was 
brought in. He glanced at the pair 
without much interest; then his bleary 
eyes widened in récognition as he 
studied Lucy more closely. He was 
a short, fat man, partially bald, and as 
the young officer propelled Lucy near¬ 
er the desk he jumped up, exclaiming: 

"What’s up? You’re Lucy Hamil- 
ton, aren’t you—Mike Shayne’s secre- 
taïy?” 

"Hell, no! Who’s that?” She 
looked him in the eye and screwed 
her face up defiantly. “I ain’t no- 
body’s sectetary.” 

The fat reporter whooped with 
laughter. “Okay, sister. But that’s 
what the shamus insists on calling 
you. What gives, Hagen?” he asked 
the young arresting officer greedily. 

H agen was plainly shocked. He 
studied Lucy with a puzzled expres¬ 
sion on his face.' “You say this is 
Shayne’s secretary?” he asked incredu- 

“Surel Lucy Hamilton! Who did 
you think you had in tow?” the re¬ 
porter said. “How about a story?” 

"I—I—” He gulped and appealed 
to the night sergeant. “Is the chief 
in his office?” 

“Yeh. He’s expecting a report from 

"Hold her right here,” said Hagen 
nervously, “while I speak to the chief. 
I don’t—uh—know what the charge 
will be." He released Lucy’s arm and 
hurried down the corridor to Gentry’s 
private office. 

Lucy shrugged and sat down on the 
wooden bench in front of the desk. It 
was évident that the desk sergeant 
had never seen her before, and she 
was determined to play her présent 
rôle until she was called into the 
chief’s office. 

When Hagen returned, he looked 
subdued and harassed. “Corne with 
me. Miss Hamilton,” he grated. “The 
chief wants you.” He took her by 
the arm and assisted her from the 
bench. When the reporter started to 
follow them, he turned and said 
curtly, “The chief said alone." 

“Hey! What’s the charge?" the fat 
man called to him, but Hagen did 
not answer. He led Lucy firmly to a 
door in the rear and ushered her into 
Gentry’s office. 

The chief was savagely chewing on 
the cold butt of a black cigar. Hagen 
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plunked Lucy into a straight chair in 
front of his desk, and she said de- 
murely: 

"Good morning, Chief.” 

“What the hell kind of games are 
you and Mike playing, Lucy?” he de- 
manded in a thunderous rumble. 

She stiiïened her shoulders and said, 
'I want to see a lawyer." 

“You're going tù corne clean and 
tell me what you were doing in Mrs. 
Carrol’s hôtel room. What’s this 
story about some man jumping you 
there?” 

She said, “I want to see a lawyer.” 

Gentry pounded his fist on his desk, 
took the soggy cigar from his mouth, 
glared at her and said slowly, “If you 
don’t talk, Lucy, lots and fast, I’m 
going to hâve you booked as a com- 
mon hôtel thief, on every charge con- 
fessed by you to Officer Hagen.” 

Lucy clamped her lips tightly and 
said nothing. 

The chief hurled the cigar-butt 
viciously in the general direction of a 
brass spittoon on the floor and stood 
up heavily. He said in a weary voice, 
"Book Miss Hamilton on the basis of 
her confession, Hagen. I’m going 
home to get a few hours’ sleep.” 


Chapter Five 

After leaving through the side 
door of the hôtel unobserved, Michael 
Shayne long-legged it to his private 
garage and backed his black sedan 
out without turning on lights. He 
eased into the Street and made a right 
tum before switching on his head- 
lights, then drove swiftly to keep his 
four-o’clock appointment at 79th 

Relaxed behind the wheel, Shayne 
started at the beginning of the events. 
Someone, somewhere in Miami was 
representing himself as Michael 
Shayne, and in a divorce action! This 
sort of thing he would never touch, 
no matter what fee was offered. He 
shook his head viciously and went 
back to the two téléphoné calls im- 
mediately following Gentry's depar- 
ture from the apartment. First, the 
man who had given his name as Lud- 
low, and apparently expected Shayne 
to know what he was talking about. 

Ludlow had discovered Carrol’s 
body, apparently reported it to the 
police, and now was panicky. He 
wanted to be assured that he could 
be kept in the clear. But, suddenly, 
Ludlow had corne to the conclusion 
that Michael Shayne’s voice didn’t 
Sound right. He had hung up. 

Because Shayne thought it physical- 
ly impossible, he was not ready to ac- 
cept the hypothesis that someone had 
impersonated him. It was much more 
probable that Mr. Bâtes was lying. It 
was Bâtes who claimed to hâve con- 


tacted Michael Shayne from Wilming- 
ton and made ail the arrangements, 
and claimed to hâve sent him money 
and corresponded with him. He 
wanted to know a great deal more 
about Attorney Bâtes. 

He tumed his thoughts to his sec¬ 
ond téléphoné caller, the man who 
had said: 

"You wouldn't know my name . . . 
but ifs very important. We must keep 
Nom out of it... ten thousand dollars 
to forget everything you know about 
tonight.” 

Ten thousand dollars! A nice 
round sum, as Shayne had told the 
man over the phone. But why was 
it being offered? That had not been 
made clear. Was this caller another 
who believed that he had set the 
scene for Mrs. Carrol’s enttance to 
her husband’s bedroom? Or did he 
know the truth and was offering 
Shayne money to keep still about what 
had actually happened? 

There was almost no traffîc on the 
boulevard, and the roadside filling- 
stations and refreshment stands were 
dark. The designated station on the 
southeast corner of 79th appeared to 
be deserted when Shayne pulled into 
the drive. Shayne parked in front of 
the pumps and eut off his motor. He 
looked at his watch and saw that it 
was three minutes past four. He 
yawned and took out a cigarette, 
leaned forward to press in the dash- 
board lighter. 

There was a faint Sound in the 
night silence at his right. He tumed 
his head to see the figure of a man 
materialize in the. faint moonlight, 
from the deep shadow of the station 
building. 

The man moved toward his car, 
and Shayne watched. He was medi- 
um-sized and wore a hat that shad- 
owed his face. He stopped beside the 
open right-hand window and asked 
cautiously, “Shayne?” 

"Yeh. ïxpecting me?” 

The man opened the door and slid 
into the seat, looking at Shayne curi- 
ously. He was young and thin-faced, 
with commonplace features and a 
blond mustache. 

Shayne settled back and asked, 
“What’s ail this about ten grand?" 

"Ten grand?” The young man 
laughed nervously. "I wouldn’t know 
about that. I was just to meet you 
here, see?” He closed the car door 
and added in a cautious voice, “You 
drive west a ways on Seventy-ninth, 
while I watch to make sure there’re 
no cops following.” 

Shayne took a long drag on his ciga¬ 
rette. “You mean you’re not the man 
who telephoned me?” 

“Gosh, no. I was sitting in this bar, 
see? There was this man sitting be¬ 
side me and he asked did I want to 


make fifty dollars fast. Well, with me 
down to my last buck, I says ‘Sure,’ 
and then—” He paused, putting his 
head out the window to look back, 
and said nervously, "I’m supposed to 
make sure nobody follows us. You’d 
better start driving toward Little Riv¬ 
er a ways. Then I take you to him, 
see?” 

Shayne started the motor and swung 
out into the intersection and west on 
79th. “This man who hired you— 
what does he look like?” 

"I dunno,” said his companion 
uncertainly. "Middle-aged, I’d guess. 
Broad-shouldered and wearing horn- 
rimmed glasses.” 

“You were sitting in a bar,” Shayne 
prompted. “When was that?” 

“Half hour ago, I guess. I was sit¬ 
ting there just killing time with a last 
drink before going home. I hadn’t 
noticed him much until he knocked 
over my drink. I started to get sore, 
but he apologized and ordered me an¬ 
other one. He was pretty excited 
about a newseast that was coming over 
the radio. Some fellow named Car- 
roi was found dead in a hôtel room. 

"After he brought me another drink 
for the one he’d knocked over,” the 
young man went on with évident rel- 
ish, “he asked me if I’d listened to 
the murder report from the start—said 
he hadn’t paid much attention until 
the murdered man’s name was men- 
tioned, He wanted to know if I’d 
heard them mention the dead man's 

He turned for another look at the 
deserted Street behind them. "I told 
him they hadn’t, and that sort of wor- 
ries me now,” he confided earnestly 
to the détective. "Because I hadn’t 
been listening careful. I didn’t hear 
them mention anything about the 
dead man’s wife, but I thought he was 
just curious and didn’t know it mat- 
tered much. So I said, ‘No’—you 
know, the way a man will in a bar. 
Just making conversation, sort of. 
And then he asked me if they’d men- 
tioned your name—Michael Shayne, 
a private dick. So I said ‘No’ again, 
and then he got up and went back to 
the téléphoné.” 

The man again looked back, then 
said, "It’s okay, I guess. I got to be 
sure no cops follow us. That was the 
thing he told me to be careful about 
when he came back from telephoning. 
I don’t get my fifty bucks if anything 
like that happens. Drive back to the 
boulevard now, and turn north.” 

Shayne reached the 79th Street in¬ 
tersection and again swung north on 
the boulevard. “How long do we 
keep up this game?” 

“It’s just a little ways now. Take 
it easy and I’il tell you. Is this really 
going to be a pay-off? Is that what 
you meant by asking me about ten 
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grand? That’s what you dicks call 
ten thousand dollars, isn’t it? Why’s 
the guy so worried about you bring- 
ing the cops? Is he the murderer? 
Gosh, if I’d thought that, I’d’ve 
turned down his fifty bucks flat. But 
you're used to it, huh? Playing bail 
with murderers? Or was it maybe the 
wife that did it and he’s covering up 

“I don’t know,” said Shayne absent- 
ly. “How far is it now?” 

The young man was peering ahead 
uneasily. “The next turn-off, I think. 
Yeh, that’s it. To your right and 
down to the bay. That’s where he 
said to bring you." 

Shayne turned right off the boule¬ 
vard, drove past a couple of small 
frame houses, and then along a de- 
serted stretch of paved Street that 
dead-ended against the shore of Bis- 
cayne Bay. 

The moon was dipping low on the 
horizon and a faint predawn glow was 
in the sky. His headlights picked out 
a parked car at the end of the Street, 
its front bumper touching the Steel 
cable stretched across the road. 

Shayne rolled up on the right side 
of the car and looked curiously into 
the front seat. It appeared to be 

The bent slightly forward to eut 
off his lights and motor, a bomb 
seemed to explode against his head. 


Chapter Six 

The morning sun slanted through 
the windshield and one window of 
the car. Michael Shayne’s body lay 
uncomfortably sidewise on the front 

Consciousness returned slowly. In 
his semicomatose State, Shayne im- 
agined that he had slept in one posi¬ 
tion too long. He opened his eyes a 
crack; the bright sunlight stabbed iîke 
a lance, and a searing pain shot 
through his head. 

He closed them quickly, and laÿ for 
a time trying to remember what had 
happened. 

Bit by bit the incidents of the night 
floated through his mind in confused 
sequence, and ail of a sudden he was 
possessed by a terrible anger—anger at 
himself for being so stupid, and at the 
punk who had taken a shot at him. 

He pulled himself up slowly to à 
sitting position. His head throbbed 
painfully and he rested it on folded 
arms atop the steering wheel with his 
eyes closed. 

After a while he shifted his position 
to look in the rearview mirror. A 
wave of nausea swept over him and 
pain throbbed at the rear of his right 
temple. His hairline partially con- 
cealed the raw wound, an abrasion be- 
tween the earlobe and the right tem¬ 


ple. There was considérable swelling, 
and a circle of dried blood around the 
injury. Opening the door, he got out 
and forced his cramped leg muscles to 
hold him erect as he staggered to the 
cable barrier. The other car was 
gone, of course, and his watch showed 
that the time was 9:18. He had been 
out cold for about five hours. 

He ducked under the cable and 
made his way down the sloping em- 
bankment. He took a handkerchief 
from his hip pocket and wet it in salty 
bay water. Gingerly he took off his 
light suit jacket, finding bloodstains 
on the collar; he threw it across his 
left arm, and went up the incline with 
the damp handkerchief against his 

He examined his car before getting 
in, and found a jagged hole in the 
métal top of the sedan, close to thq 
windshield and almost directly above 
the steering wheel. The impact had 
pushed the jagged edges of métal out- 
ward, and he knew the gun had been 
fired from below, from inside the car. 

It was ail clear now: The young 
man, the supposedly innocent by- 
stander, who had met him at the fill- 
ing-station and told a glib story of 
being hired for the job of guiding him, 
had drawn a gun as Shayne drove up 
beside the waiting car. He had fired 
when Shayne was looking to the left, 
expecting danger from that direction. 

It was a Smart trick, Shayne con- 
ceded grimly, realizing that if he had 
not turned his head leftward and low- 
ered it a little he would be lying in 
the front seat of his car with a bullet- 
hole through his brain. As it was, 
the shot had barely grazed the bone, 
but the impact had rendered him un- 

Again he swore at his stupidity. He 
was certain now that there had been 
no other man in the deal. He got into 
the car, opened the glove compart- 
ment and took out a pint bottle half 
filled with cognac. He drew t£e cork 
and drank deeply. It did not ease the 
pain, but the warmth of the liquor 
relaxed his stiffened limbs and cleared 
his mind. He started the motor, 
backed around and drove to the 
boulevard. 

- He stopped at the first drive-in he 
came to and went into a small foyer, 
where a rack of morning papers 
caught his eye. A Herald "extra” was 
inked across the front page in huge 
letters, and beneath it a headline in 
bold black type read: 

Mike Shayne’s Girl Friday Jailed 

Shayne glared at the headline, 
picked up the paper and went into the 
restaurant with it tucked under his 
arm. He was spreading the paper out 
on the table when a shapely blonde 
clad in a yellow halter and sky-blue 
shorts came to his booth. 


“A pot of coffee to start with,” said 
Shayne tersely. "I’il order later.” 
“Corning up,” she said, and whirled 

Shayne began to read: 

Petite, brown-haired Lucy 
Hamilton, long-time secretary 
and confidante of Private Détec¬ 
tive Michael Shayne, was jailed 
early this morning on orders of 
Chief of Police Will Gentry. 
Miss Hamilton wàs charged with 
common burglary. 

The arresting officer was Pa- 
trolman Mark Hanna Hagen, 
who was personally commended 
by Chief Gentry for apprehend- 
ing Miss Hamilton and securing 
a full confession from her. 

According to an exclusive in¬ 
terview granted by Officer Hagen 
to a représentative of this paper, 
he surprised the prisoner lurking 
in the bedroom of a local hôtel. 
Miss Hamilton had represented 
herself as the occupant of the 
room and obtained a key from 
the night clerk then on djity. 

Miss Hamilton tearfully con- 
fessed to a long career of petty 
hotel-room thievery, aided by a 
- male accomplice whose name she 
steadfastly refused to reveal. 

Shayne was interrupted by the 
waitress with a pot of coffee and cup 
and saucer which she set before him. 
Shayne poured the coffee and sipped 
it as he resumed reading the Herald’s 
version of Lucy’s arrest. 

. The next paragraph told of the 
modus operandi as set forth in Lucy’s 
confession—of Officer Hagen’s frank 
admission that he’d had no idea what- 
ever of the real identity of Miss Ham¬ 
ilton nor of the bombshell that would 
be exploded by her arrest. Thinking 
it merely a routine crime, the up-and- 
coming young officer immediately 
hustled her to Headquarters to book 
her on a Jane Doe warrant if she re¬ 
fused to give her name and the name 
of her accomplice. The account con- 

At Police Headquarters, how- 
ever, she had the misfortune to 
be recognized by an eagle-eyed 
représentative of the Herald as 
none other than Lucy Hamilton, 
secretary to the notorious ànd 
headline-grabbing crime-buster, 
Michael Shayne. 

As soon as her identity was es- 
tablished, Miss Hamilton was 
taken before Chief of Police Will 
Gentry for questioning, where it 
is believed she refused to impli- 
cate her employer by naming.him 
as her accomplice. 

But when questioned on this 
point, Chief Gentry refused to 
give a statement to the press, stat- 
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“Only what I read in the Herald, 
and tidbits I’ve picked up here and 
there." Rourke spread out his bony 
fingers. 

ni give you something just as soon 
as I get it myself,” Shayne promised. 
He paused and listened to heavy foot- 
steps in the outer office. 

Will Gentry’s voice rumbled, “Mak- 
ing any headway, Benton?” 

“We havep’t found anything yet, 
Chief.” 

“I didn’t expect you to,” Gentry 
told him gruffly. 

The chief came through the inner 
doorway, looked at Shayne with weary 
eyies and growled, “Why did you send 
Lucy to Mrs. Carrol’s hotel-room last 
night?” 

"For the same reason you sent Ha- 
gen home with the Carrol woman, I 
guess. The way she acted I had a 
hunch that letter she said was signed 
by me might still be lying around. I 
wanted it." 

“Why?” Gentry thundered. 

“I was curious to see the signature. 
Damn it, Will,” he burst out, "don’t 
try to make something out of it what 
isn’t there! Xf I were lying and trying 
to cover my tracks in this thing, it 
wouldn’t do me any good to get hold 
o£ that particular letter. The Wil¬ 
mington lawyer daims he has others 
signed the same way. If I were going 
to destroy hers, I’d hâve to get hold of 
his, too.” 

“That’s what I've been thinking," 
the chief said ominously, “since get- 
ting a call from Bâtes in Wilmington. 
His office was burglarized last night 
and the file of correspondence with 
you has been stolen. Now, where were 
you between four and nine o’clock this 
morning?” He fixed his agate eyes 
on Shayne’s purplish wound and 
fished a cigar from his breast pocket. 


Chapter Seven 

Sit down, Will,” Shayne said,. 
"and Iet me get this straight. You say 
this lawyer in Wilmington daims his 
office was robbed last night—of the file 
on me?” 

“That’s right. Broken into early 
this morning. Nothing else taken. 
Just your letters to him and his car- 
bons to you.” Gentry pulled a chair 
nearer and sat down opposite Shayne, 
then turned to Détective Sturgis and 
said curtly, “You and Benton may as 
well beat it You’re not going to find 
anything here.” 

Sturgis left the room to the accom- 
paniment of Shayne’s blunt fingers 
drumming on the desk, Abséntly, 
Shayne said, "So Bâtes’ alleged docu- 
mentary évidence has disappeared.” 

“Conveniently. Did you go to ail 
the trouble of flying up to Wilmington 
to steal that file?’ the chief asked 


heavily. “Just tell me where you were 
Jbetween foür and nine, Mike.” 

“You’re not going to like it,” Shayne 
warned him. “I was parked out on 
Biscayne Bay north of Seventy-ninth 
ali that time, Will. Ail by myself.” 

“That's just fine,” Gentry grunted. 
"That fixes everything up just dandy.” 




ur the ra 


A bullet did this. A .45,1’d 
guess, from the size of the hole in the 
top of my car. Will it make things 
any better if I get a doctor’s affidavit 
that a wound like that could knock 
me out cold for five hours?” 

Lucy Hamilton hurried to him. 
“Michael!” she cried. “What is this 
ail about? Who shot you? And why, 
Michael?” She examined the wound 
gravely and anxiously. “I’m going 
right out and get a bandage—’’ 

“Sit down while I give this part of 
it to Will,” he told her gruffly. "I'il 
fill you in on the rest of it later.” 

"There was a téléphoné call-just 
after you left my apartment with Mrs. 
Carrol,” Shayne told the chief. "The 
guy sounded drunk or frightened, and 
wanted to know if we could keep Mrs. 
Carrol’s name out of her husband’s 
murder investigation. I figured I’d 
learn more by playing him along, and 
agreed to meet him. I called Lucy 
and asked her to go over to the Com¬ 
modore and try to find that alleged 
letter from me before Mrs. Carrol got 
there.” He paused, turned to Lucy 
and suggested, “You give your end of 
it, angel. What was that junk in the 
Herald about your being attacked by 

Lucy Hamilton’s face flushed, and 
she sank back against her chair. “It 
wasn’t junk! It happened exactly the 
way I told Officer Hagen. Just as I 
opened the door and turned on the 
light, someone threw a blanket over 
my head. . . . Someone who had evi- 
dently searched the room. Things 
from her suitcase were ail scattered 
around. I just didn’t know what kind 
of trouble you were in and I tried to 
play it safe.” She looked at the chief, 
but his protubérant eyes were half- 
hidden by a puff of smoke. Timothy 
Rourke strolled to the ^water-cooler. 

When Lucy’s gaze turned to Shayne, 
the redhead gave her a crooked grin. 

“You get a whole row of A’s for ef¬ 
fort, angel. And when we get this 
mess cleaned up Tim’ll make you 
‘Heroine for a Day’ in a News scoop.” 

Rourke stopped to pat her shoulder 
on his way back to his chair. "And 
we’ll hâve a célébration. Just you 

Gentry interrupted him with an 
angry snort, and Shayne resumed: 

“This man on the phone wouldn’t 
give his name, but he offered me ten 
grand if I could make certain Mrs. 
Carrol’s name would be kept out of 
the investigation.” 


“And now you’re going to daim you 
sat in your car while he took pot-shots 
at you?” growled Gentry. 

“Just about,” Shayne conceded 
morosely. He settled back and re- 
lated exactly what had happened. "It 
was nine o’clock when I woke up. I 
took time to clean the dried blood off 
my face with bay water and examine 
the car for a bullet-hole; then I headed 
toward town. I stopped on the boule¬ 
vard for breakfast, and saw the Herald 
‘extra.’ That was the first I knew 
about Lucy. I called my lawyer from 
the roadside restaurant, then came on 
to my office and found two gooris wait- 
ing at the door with a search-warrant.” 

"M.KE, do you expect me to be- 
lieve that story?” Gentry asked. 

“Take a look at the bullet-hole in 
my car. Get a doctor to look at my 
head and tell you what else besides 
â bullet could hâve done it. Analyze 
the blood on the cushion where I lay, 
passed-out, for five hours. You don’t 
think I held a gun to my own head 
and pulled the trigger, do you?” 

“I wouldn’t be surprised,” Gentry 
told him, somberly considering his 
cigar-butt before discarding it. “This 
fellow you claim you met at Seventy- 
ninth, he wouldn’t be the one who 
jumped Lucy at the Commodore, I 
suppose.” 

“That’s out,” Shayne stated flatly. 
“He couldn’t be. I started as soon as 
I finished talking to Lucy; by the time 
she got dressed and to the Commo¬ 
dore I must hâve been halfway out 
there. Yet he was waiting at the fill- 
ing-station, after having parked his 
car by the bay and walked back to 

“So that makes two little men whom 
no one can prove were there,” Gentry 
growled. “Plus another one in Wil¬ 
mington who broke into a lawyer’s of¬ 
fice and removed incriminating let¬ 
ters you claim weren’t there. How can 
you exjpect me to believe any of this, 

Shayne said soberly, “I don’t. But 
you can try.” 

“I am trying.” 

“Keep working on it,” Shayne 
urged. “It’ll corne easier after a while. 
Once you make up your mind that I’m 
telling the truth, you’U be on the 
right track.” 

“But you can’t prove a thing, Mike,” 
the chief pointed out angrily. 

“And you can’t disprove anything I 
say,” Shayne responded with a shrug. 

“I’ve got the statements of Mrs. Car¬ 
rol and Bâtes,” Gentry reminded him, 
“and they’re in direct contradiction to 

“Okay. Let’s analyze those state¬ 
ments. Take Bâtes' story of his con¬ 
tacts with me. He daims I replied to 
his first letter by demanding five hun- 
dred dollars in cash before taking the 
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case. You know damned well that’s 
not the way I run my business. If I 
were going to accept the job, I’d do it 
and bill the client later. 

"Wait a minute!” He held up a 
big hand to ward off Gentry’s protest. 
"That’s not ail. Bâtes daims he sug- 
gested I get a key to Carrol's room for 
his wife’s use in ending a divorce ac¬ 
tion. No matter what you believe 
about anything else I’ve told you, you 
know I’d hâve turned an assignment 
like that down fiat. I don't fool 
around with that sort of thing at any 
price,” Shayne ended in a tone heavy 
with disgust. 

Gentry’s face was impassive. He 
shifted his weight wearily in the 
straight chair. "But for a promise of 
ten thousand în connection with—” 
he began. 

"And if I were going to take a job 
like that,” Shayne eut in, as thoùgh 
completely absorbed in his own 
thoughts and unaware of the chief’s 
words, "I sure as hell wouldn’t spot 
the guy in my own hôtel to do the 
job. 

"It would make it easier for you to 
pull,” Gentry pointed out with a 
weary sigh, “as Bâtes explained to me 
over the phone.” 

“I’d be a hell of a détective if I 


couldn’t get a duplïcate key from any 
hôtel in town,” Shayne growled. 

“Then who furnished Mrs. Carrol 
with a key to your room last night?” 
Gentry exploded. 

“That’s what we’ve got to find out.” 
His head wound throbbed in a dull, 
steady pain, and his voice was sud- 
denly weary. 

"Damn it, Mike,”—Chief Gentry’s 
face look apoplectic—"are you try- 
ing to build up a hypothesis that some- 
one impersonated you in this whole 
affair?” 

"Either that,” said Shayne slowly 
and thoughtfully, “or Bâtes is lying 
from the word go. Bâtes daims he 
wrote directly to me in the beginning. 
Lucy would hâve a record of any such 
letter if it had reached me here.” He 
paused briefly, glanced at Lucy, noted 
Timothy Rourke’s slaty eyes burning 
excitedly in their cavernous sockets, 
then turned back to Gentry’s blank 
stare. “If Bâtes’ correspondence ever 
reached this office, there is only one 
thing you can believe and will hâve to 
accept, Will, and that is that Lucy 
double-crossed me and decided to play 
détective on her own. Knowing that 
I wouldn’t touch a divorce case, she 
answered the letter, giving my name 
and her own apartment address. But 
I don’t think Lucy is that hard up for 
five hundred bucks.” 

"Michael! You can’t believe for a 
moment that—” 

“Of course not,” he assured her. 
"And if you had pulled such a stunt 
I’m sure you wouldn’t hâve given a 


dame a key to my apartment after 
midnight! So you see, Will, there just 
isn’t any explanation for the stunt.” 

The téléphoné on Shayne’s desk 
rang. As he reached for it, Gentry 
pushed forward in his chair. "That 
may be for me,” he said. “I’m expect- 
ing an important call and left word 
at my office to transfer it here.” 

Shayne had the receiver to his ear 
and his palm over the mouthpiece as 
Gentry spoke. “Yes?” After listen- 
ing for a moment he said, "That’s 
quite correct. Give it to me slowly 
while I make a note of it.” 

Lucy was out of her chair, pushing 
a pad and pencil within reach of his 
right hand, and stood beside the desk 
watching and listening and frowning 
at the notes he made on the pad. 

He said, "Yes, I hâve ail that. 
Thanks very much for your co-opera- 
tion, and if there’s anything further 
I’il contact you.” He hung up and 
shoved the pad toward his secretary. 
"On the Mitchell case, Lucy: That was 
a Mr. Levine, general manager of the 
Argus Trucking Company. His rec¬ 
ords show that Mitchell did take a 
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truck out without authorization at ten 
o’clock yesterday morning.” 

Lucy dutifully took shorthand notes 
of every word her employer spoke, 
placing them on the pad beneath his 
own scribblings. 

“That cleans up the Mitchell 
thing,” Shayne added briskly. “Sup¬ 
pose you lèt me know as soon as you 
get more detailed information from 
Wilmington, Will. I still think Bâtes 
should corne down here so we can 
question him about those letters and 
jrhone calls he daims to hâve had 

Gentry, his eyes inscrutable, said, 
“Yeh,” wearily, and stood up. *T11 
send the doc over to look at your 
head, and hâve my boys check your 
car. If the external evidence checks 
with your story we’U hâve a little more 

“Sure. My car is in the parking lot 
around the corner. You might try for 
fingerprints, but I doubt if you’U find 
any. After putting me out like a light, 
he had plenty of time to wipe every- 
thing clean.” Shayne pushed his chair 
back and got up to accompany the 
chief to the outer office. 

Gentry said to Rourke, “Corning 
along, Tim?” 

The reporter shook his head lazily. 
"I’d like more of a fill-in from Mike. 


I’U be around for a statement before 
we go to press, Chief.” 

Gentry moved with his usual solld 
tread. Shayne strode past him and 
opened the door to the outer office. 
As the chief went out, he said, “This 
is a cockeyed case, Will. I’il keep in 
touch with you.” 

"Vice versa,” Gentry supplied in a 
clipped voice. “Don’t worry.” 

Shayne stood for a moment listening 
to the chief’s footsteps going toward 
the elevator. His thumb and forefin- 
ger massaged his left earlobe. Then 
he turned and strode purposefully 
back to his office. 

Rourke was pacing the floor, his 
thin nostrils flaring and his slaty eyes 
burning in their deep sockets. He 
stopped, faced the redhead, and asked, 
“What is the Mitchell case, Mike?” 

“Oh, that.” Shayne sat down at the 
desk, glanced at Lucy who looked up 
from the note-pad in her hand with 
round, questioning eyes. He drew in 
a deep breath and said, "I may as well 
give it to you, both of you. That call 
was actually for Gentry from some 
clerk at the airport who’d been check- 
ing flights to Wilmington for Will. He 
had been given this number to call, 
and mistook me for Gentry when I 
answered.” Shayne poured himself a 
short drink of cognac. "Their records 
show that Michael Shayne bought a 
round-trip ticket to Wilmington on 
the four-twenty plane this morning 
and returned on a flight arriving here 
at nine-ten. There is going to be hell 
to pay when Will finds out about 

After a moment of shocked silence, 
Rourke whirled to face his old friend 
and said, "Then your story about get- 
ting shot-was a phony?” 

“No, there was nothing phony about 
that,” Shayne told him grimly. “But 
we know now that there is some 
guy representing himself as Michael 
Shayne and he is right here in Miami, 
impersonating me. It’s dollars to 
doughnuts he flew up to Wilmington 
for the express purpose of removing 
the files on his correspondence with 

“Then he must be the man who 
threw the blanket over my head in 
Mrs. Carrol’s hotel-room last night,” 
Lucy said excitedly. “He could 

“Probably,” Shayne interrupted. 
“We can assume he was there search- 
ing for the same letter I hoped you’d 
find. He began picking up the pièces 
and destroying evidence after he 
learned that Carrol was dead.” 

"This seems to eliminate the theory 
that Bâtes was lying,” Rourke sug- 
gested. "Wasn’t it Sherlock Holmes 
who said that after you’ve eliminated 
the impossible, whatever remains must 
be the truth, no matter how improb¬ 
able?” 
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Shayne shilted his chair to a van- 
tage-point which included them both. 

Margrave swallowed, took a gulp o£ 
black coffee and said, "My daughter 
has an idea it’s Smart and modem to 
get half-tight at breakfast and stay that 
way ail day. She simply doesn’t un- 
derstand that no man could conduct 
business in that State. You tell her.” 

"On the contrary,” Shayne told him 
gravely, “I think it’s an extremely 
good idea.” He lifted a goblet of ice 
water from Margrave’s breakfast table, 
emptied it into the silver pitcher and 
went across to the girl, saying, "Will 
you pour. Miss Margrave? Or is it 
Miss Margrave?" 

A mischievous light twinkled in her 
eyes. “It is,” she said, “but anyone 
who défiés my father and drinks with 
me at breakfast must certainly call me 
Ann.” Shé set her glass down and 
reached toward the bucket. “Ice, Mr. 
Shayne?” 

“A couple of chunks and make it 
Mike.” 

Standing with his back to Mar¬ 
grave, he looked down with interest 
and pleasure at the sinuous body of 
the girl as she put ice in his glass and 
poured whisky over it. She was in 
her early twenties, he thought; long- 
limbed and lithe. 

Margrave cleared his throat loudly 
and warned, “You'll need a clear head 
for this business, Shayne. I hâve no 
intention of paying out good money 
for nothing.” 

Without turning his head, Shayne 
said, “That’s right. You haven’t hired 
me yet, hâve you? So I’m just a guest, 
Ann, and you needn’t spare the 
horses.” 

The mischievous twinkle in her eyes 
spread over her face and she poured 
more whisky. Shayne turned back to 
the table with the half-filled glass. “I 
always like to get certain things 
straight in the very beginning,” he 
went on to Margrave. “I get paid for 
results in my work, and the way I 
achieve those results is entirely my af- 
fair.” He sank into his chair, took 
a drink of liquor, and asked evenly, 
“Do you want to discuss your partner’s 
death? Or shall I just hâve this drink 
and forget the whole thing?” 

“I do want to discuss Ralph Car¬ 
rais murder,” Margrave answered 
testily. “I want to retain you on the 
case. I merely thought—that is, I 
learned a long time ago that if I take 
one drop of liquor in the morning I’m 
knocked out for the rest of the day,” 
he added defensively. 

“Some people are like that,” Shayne 
conceded. “Why call me in, Mr. 
Margrave? What makes you think I 
can ao more than the police?” 

“The police!” snorted Margrave. 
“They’re hamstrung. They’ve had 
their orders already, you can be sure 
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of that. What hâve they accomplished 
thus far? Nothing! And they won’t. 
You’re different. Ât least I’ve heard 
you are. They say when you take a 
case you follow through, corne hell or 
high water, and no matter whose toes 
get stepped on.” 

“Whose toes,” asked Shayne with 
interest, “are the police avoiding this 

“Their masters’, of course. The en- 
trenched power of inimitable wealth. 
Big Business. My partner was assas- 
sinated, Shayne, because he dared to 
stand up like a man and challenge the 
Vulcan Chemical Corporation of Dela- 
ware. That is lèse majesté in these 
United States.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Shayne. “Are 
you implying that the Miami police 
department takes orders from Vul- 

“Not directly, of course. But good 
God, man! Let’s not quibble. It is 
the power of monopoly that has been 
challenged. When Ralph Carrai could 
not be bought off or frightened off, he 
was removed—as an object lesson to 
any individual who has the integrity 
and courage to stand up against the 
entrenched Interests.” 

Shayne settled back and said, 
“You’d better give me the whole 

“I shall.” Margrave pushed his 
plate aside. “Carrai was a research 
chemist—a .genius. He was hired by 
Vulcan when he graduated from col¬ 
lege six years ago and placed in their 
laboratories. He worked diligently 
on a miserly pittance for more than 
five years. He developed various proc¬ 
esses over that period, which earned 
millions for the corporation. 

“A year ago Carrai took stock of 
the situation. He wasn’t embittered, 
you understand. He had accepted the 
position with Vulcan, .Sully realizing 
that he was placing his Drains and 
ability at their service in exchange 
for the salary they paid him. But was 
it a fair exchange?” 

The monologue rolled out smooth- 
ly and without pause. “A continued 
pittance in exchange for ideas which 
were worth millions! In the end, after 
years of faithful service—a miserly pen¬ 
sion until he died. 

“That is what Ralph Carrai clearly 
foresaw in the future, sir, as he stood 
at the crossroads of his life, and took 
stock. He had no capital to fall back 
on, only his suprême confidence in his 
own genius and ability. 

“To make a long story short, he re- 
signed his position and came to me 
for advice. We formed a partnership 
and set up a small laboratory. And 
there, in six months’ time, on his own 
initiative, and spurred on by the 
knowledge that he would be allowed 
to retain a fair share of the profits in 
any new discovery made-by him, he 


perfected a new plastic which will un- 
doubtedly revolutionize the industry. 
It is worth millions.” Margrave 
paused impressively. “Once we get 
into large production, ail the previous 
plastics will become obsolète. You 
can easily see the tremendous stake a 
firm like Vulcan has in such a discov¬ 
ery. You can easily understand the 
lengths to which they might go to sup- 
press the new process or to gain con¬ 
trai of it for themselves.” 

“Even to murder?" asked Shayne 
dubiously. 

Margrave shrugged his massive 
naked shoulders. “Let us not be 
naïve, Shayne. What is one man’s life 
to a corporation—one man who stands 
between them and millions of dollars 
in profits? You’re not a child. I imag¬ 
ine you’ve investigated many murders 
committed for a few hundred dollars.’’ 

“But will Carrol’s death stop the 
manufacture of the plastic?” Shayne 
asked. “Certainly, you’re not going 
to tell me that the secret process died 
with him and that you can’t go on 

“No. But as soon as Vulcan learned 
about Ralph’s discovery, they imme- 
diately brought suit. They claim it 
actually belonged to them. The suit 
is now pending before the courts of 
Delaware.” 

"On what grounds?” 

"They base their suit on the alléga¬ 
tion that Ralph actually made the dis¬ 
covery in their laboratories and while 
in their employ. He was working un- 
der a contractual agreement, you un¬ 
derstand, which stipulâtes that any 
discovery made by him while in their 
employ becomes the property of the 
corporation. It is their contention 
that Ralph realized the tremendous 
value of the discovery as soon as he 
came upon it, and that he suppressed 
the truth, resigned, and took his secret 
with him for his own priva te enrich- 

M ike Shayne nodded slowly. "If 
they can prove that, I suppose they 
would win the suit.” , 

"Absolutely. If they can prove it! 
Which they can’t, of course. There’s 
not a word of truth in it. Ralph Car- 
roi was an honorable man. When he 
left Vulcan he took nothing with him 
but his own genius. The process was 
developed completely in our labora¬ 
tory. This we can prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt.” 

Shayne picked up his drink which 
was now well diluted with melted ice. 
“Tell me in exactly what way Carrol’s 
death will benefit Vulcan.” 

“With Ralph out,of the way and 
unable to testify in his own behalf 
they hâve a better than fifty-fifty 
chance of winning judgment against 
us,” said Margrave bitterly. “Ralph 
Carrai himself was the only person on 
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brought in, but I was able to persuade 
him to drop the matter.” 

Ann Margrave re-entered the room 
as her father spoke. She looked stun- 
ning.in a clinging white sports frock. 
She spoke in a flat voice, “I’m going 
out. ’By, Pops. Good-by, Mike.” 

Shayne came to his feet, holding his . 
almost empty glass up in a salute. 
"Good-by, and thanks for the break- 

She said, “You’re very welcome," in 
the same flat tone, and went out. 

“These modem children,” said 
Margrave heavily. “I won’t see Ann 
again until she cornes reeling home 
tins evening.” 

Shayne set his glass on the table and 
remained standing. “What sort of 
anonymous letters were theyî” 

“What’s that? Oh, the ones Ralph 
rhceived? Nasty, scurrilous things.” 

"Having to do with his wife?” 

"Yes. Accusations against Nora. 
Will you take the case, Shayne?" 

"Gladly. I’il want to see Bâtes and 
learn ail I can about the Vulcan law- 

“Of course. .1 assure you that is the 
crux of the matter. Mr. Bâtes is Corn¬ 
ing down today, I believe. He tele- 
phoned me early this morning as soon 
as he was informed of Ralph’s death. 
I’il let you know as soon as he ar¬ 
rives. PU be glad to give you a re- 
tainer—any reasonable amount. I 
want you to spare no expense what- 
ever in pinning this murder where it 
belongs. 

Shayne said, “Mail a check for a 
thousand to my office. I’U be in touch 
with you.” He turned away, suddenly 
impatient to be away from Mr. Mar¬ 
grave. 

He hurried from the elevator and 
was halfway across the lobby when 
Ann Margrave caught his arm, and 
said ihtensely, “I’ve got to talk to you. 
How about you buyxng me a drink?” 

Shayne said, "Fine. Here? Or 
some place else?" 

"Some place else,” she said with de¬ 
cision. "If Father saw us together, 
he’d kill me." 

‘Tve got a car outside. Let’s go.” 


Chapter Nine 

They were both silent as Shayne 
Wheeled the borrowed car out of the 
Roney driveway. Ann Margrave sat 
tense and still beside him, staring 
ahead, her gloved hands gripping the 
small purse in her lap. 

Glancing aside through narrowed 
lids, he saw the angry curl of her red 
mouth and the determined chin. His 
own muscles were tense, his mind curi- 
ous, but he didn’t push her with any 
questions. He drove a few blocks, 
and pulled up in front of a small 
restaurant and bar where he knew the 


drinks were good. They went into a 
long, air-conditioned room with a 
small bar near the entrance. 

Shayne took Ann’s arm and led her 
to the rear, selecting the last booth. 
When they were settled, facing each 
other across the narrow table, she 
looked at him with an odd intensity 
in her light blue eyes, and for the first 
time since meeting her, Shayne saw a 
tinge of color in her cheeks. 

"I’m not a drunkard,” she denied 
vehemently, as though Shayne himself 
had just accused her. "It's just that— 
oh, damn it, I like to get Pops' goat. 
When he starts pontificating about 
this and that, I want to scream. So I 
take a drink instead." 

“Does that help?” Shayne asked 
gravely. 

“Enough of them do.” 

Shayne held up a warning hand for 
silence when he saw the waiter ap- 
proaching. "Now, what’ll you hâve?” 
he asked casually. 

"What would you suggest?” she 
said, taking the eue. 

"Black coffee.” 

“That will be fine,” Ann Margrave 
told the waiter. "With a double slug 
of cognac in it,*please.” 

Shayne lifted his ragged red brows 
and grinned appreciatively. "The 
same for me, but plain, with a glass of 
iced water on the side instead of cof¬ 
fee.” 

When the waiter went away, Ann 
said, “I simply had to talk to you. I 
thought I'd retch back there when you 
asked Pops if he knew Nora and he 
said she .was 'wonderful.' ” Venomr 
dripped from her voice. 

"Isn’t she?” 

“She’s a bitch on wheels.” Her eyes 
were as cold as blue ice, but after a 
moment the angry curl of her lips re- 
laxed, and she went on in a tired, flat 
tone: "She ruined Ralph’s life. She’s 
as much to blâme for his death as 
though she stabbed him herself— 
which she was perfectly capable of 
doing, and probably would hâve if 
she’d been around last night.” 

Shayne settled back, took a pack of 
cigarettes from his pocket and held 
them across to her. She took one and 
leaned forward to light it from his 
match. He lit one for himself, and 
said, "So you disagree with your father 
about Mrs. Carrol’s true character.” 

"I disagree with Pops about prac- 
tically everything,” she answered list- 
lessly. "Did he happen to mention, 
for instance, that Nora was his mis- 
tress before she hooked Ralph?” 

"No. He didn’t mention that.” 

The waiter brought their drinks 
and at a signal from Ann poured the 
cognac into her coffee, then went 

"Well, she was,” she assured him. 
“For several months. Then she sud¬ 
denly went after Ralph.” 


“Was this before your father and 
Ralph Carrol became partners?" 

"Oh, yes. While Ralph still had his 
job with Vulcan, while he was still 
perfectly satisfied and happy with his 
work,” she went on with gathering 
bitterness, "and when he could still 
call his soûl his own and wasn’t 
ashamed to look the world in the 

Shayne warmed the brandy glass in 
his hands. “Tell me about Ralph. 
Had you known him long?” 

"I’ve been in love with him ever 
since I was fourteen. That’s nine 
years—and don’t laugh." 


Shayne said, ’Tm not laughing, 
’p of brandy and 


“Maybe it was a silly girl crush in 
the beginning, but it turned into love - 
as soon as I was old enough to know 
what love reàlly is.” 

"Did Ralph reciprocate?" 

"Ralph was always sweet to me. I’d 
see him on vacations when he was 
away at college, and later when he 
came back to Wilmington to work 
there. We weren’t actually engaged,” 
she went on with the appearance of 
striving to be honest and objective, 
“but he was coming to it. Then he 
met Nora, and everything was 

“How long ago was this?” 

“A little more than a year." Ann 
sighed and took a drink of black cof¬ 
fee laced with cognac. “Everything 
was different after that. Ralph 
changed completely. I don’t know 
how she managed it.” Her hand trem- 
bled as she set the cup down. “She 
just flung her sex in his face, I guess. 
He was always so shy and sweet. She 
overwhelmed him. Nora had had 
enough expérience, heaven knows, 
and knew how to get a man she 
wanted. And she decided she wanted 
Ralph.” 

Shayne was silent for a moment, 
thinking hard. “And you say Nora 
had been having an affair with your 
father, prior to this?” 

"Yes” 

"Didn’t Ralph mind?” 

"I don’t suppose he knew,” she said 
with contempt. “I tried to tell him 
what she was, but it only made him 
fearfully angry. He said people mis- 
judged her and that I was just nasty 
jealous.” 

"How did your father feel?” Shayne 
probed. “Didn’t he mind losing her 
to Ralph?” 

“Frankly, I suspected afterward it 
was something Pops and Nora cooked 
up together,” she confessed after a 
brief hésitation, her brooding gaze 
fixed on Shayne. “To get Ralph 
away from his job and in partnership 
with Pops to make this new plastic. 
Because that's what happened. She 
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merely sought headlines and sensa- 
tional news stories by hiring Shayne 
to investigate the corporation. It 
was an intriguing theory, and one that 
would be eagerly picked up by the 
press throughout the country if a man 
with Michael Shayne’s réputation were 
to make such a statement. No matter 
how guiltless the corporation, or what 
the outcome of the investigation, sonie 
of the stigma would linger. It might 
well affect the judgment of a jury 
when the suit against Carrol’s estate 

Another disquieting question at the 
moment was whether or not Margrave 
had been awaré‘ of Nora’s plan to 
(juash the divorce, and actually be- 
lie^ed Michael Shayne to be the man 
who had arranged it for her. If so, 
,he had certainly given no indication 
of that knowledge or belief during 
their interview. Still, it was quite 
possible, and Shayne considered the 
idéa thoroughly. 

Had Nora communicated with Mar¬ 
grave since Carrol’s death to tell him 
how the plan had miscarried? 

There were so many things he 
didn’t know, he reminded himself 
irritably. He made a mental list: 

The identity of Ludlow. 

The identity and motive of the man 
who tried to kill him. 

The identity of the man who had 
attacked Lucy in Nora’s hotel-room. 

The identity of the man who had 
represented himself to Bâtes as 
Michael Shayne, and the method by 
which he had carried on the imper- 

Whether Nora Carrol had been fur- 
nished a key to his room by mistake, 
or for some definite reason. If the lat- 
ter, for what reason? 


Shayne swore angrily under his 

Ludlow came first. A voice in the 
téléphoné who had notified the police 
of Carrol’s murder, and later called 
Shayne to ask whether he would be in- 
volved. The inference had been that 
if this was inévitable, Ludlow pre- 
ferred to corne forward and tell his 
story without being forced to do so. 

It was quite clear, also, that he had 
telephoned Michael Shayne in the be¬ 
lief that he was talking to the man 
who had impersonated Shayne. A 
man who evidently had some part in 
the plan to put Nora Carrol in her 
husband’s bedroom. Ludlow had 
said over the phone: “He was dead 
when 1 got there." 

If Ludlow had called the police im- 
mediately, that placed him in Carrol’s 
room just about the time Nora had 
entered Shayne’s room. 

Everything pointed to some sort 
of prearrangement. With Ann Mar- 
grave’s information of the actual re- 
lationship between husband and wife, 
which was somewhat at variance with 
Nora’s version, this began to make 
sense. Ann was positive that Ralph 
Carrol had ceased to love his wife and 
that a réconciliation was impossible. 
If this were true, Nora must hâve 
suspected that her husband would re¬ 
fuse to let her stay through the night. 

Taking this as a reasonable hypoth- 
esis, if Nora was determined to hold 
her husband, the redhead reasoned, 
she might well hâve arranged such a 
frame-up with the détective who had 
called himself Shayne. Ludlow, then, 
might well be the witness who had 
planned to catch husband and wife 
together in the bedroom and whose 
testimony would serve to throw the 
divorce action out of court. 


At this point in his thinking, 
Shayne took the classified téléphoné 
directory from a desk drawer, opened 
it at the P’s and found the heading: 

Photographers: Commercial 

Running his forefinger down the 
list his eyes glinted with interest when 
he came to the name “Ludlow, John 
P” in small type. The address wàs on 
North Miami Avenue. He pressed a 
button for an outside line and dialed 
the number. A woman’s voice an- 
swered, repeating the number. 

Shayne said, "Mr. Ludlow,' please.” 

‘Tm sorry,” the voice answered, 
“but Mr. Ludlow is not in.” 

“When do you expect him back?” 

‘Tm not sure.” There was a brief 
.pause, then "Can I help you?” 

“I don’t know.” Shayne managed 
to Sound a trifle uncertain and em- 
barrassed when he added, “It’s—ah— 
a rather délicate assignment. I was 
given Mr. Ludlow’s name." He 
waited hopefully. 

“I understand,” the voice purred 
in encouragement. “And who is 
speaking?” 

“Mr. Bigelow, of the law firm of 
Barnes, Bigelow and Carson,” he im- 
provised swiftly. “ït’s on behalf of 
one of our clients. I believe it would 
be better to speak directly to Mr. Lud¬ 
low. If you’ll hâve him call me—” 

‘Tm sorry, sir, but Mr. Ludlow is 
out of the city for a few days. But 
our Mr. Pilera» is very discreet. May 
I suggest I hâve him call you?” 

“I prefer to make this arrangement 
with Mr. Ludlow himself. If you will 
tell me where he can be reached out 
of town-’’ 

‘Tm sorry, but I really can’t say,” 
she said, the purring quality gone 
from her voice. 



“Throui it back, Ed—throw it back!” 
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“Could you give me his home télé¬ 
phoné number?" he persisted. “1 
might ger the information there.” 

“I can’t give out that information. 
If you’d like Mr. Ludlow to call you 
when he retums—" 

“It won’t be necessary,” he told her, 
and hung up. He took out the al- 
phabetical directory and searched 
through the L’s. This yielded a N.W. 
18th Street address for John P. Lud- 
low. Shayne dialed it and another 
woman’s voice said, “Yes?” 

‘Td like to speak to Mr. Ludlow, 

She said, “He’s not here," and hung 
up. a 

Shayne settled back and rubbed his 
jaw reflectively. It looked as though 
he had struck pay dirt. He got up 
abruptly and went into the outer 

He paused at Lucy Hamilton’s desk 
and said, “If Tim calls, tell him his 
car is parked in front where it was 
before. Here are the keys.” He 
tossed them on the desk, looked at his 
watch and added, “You stay in till I 
get back, huh? Hâve some lunch sent 
it. There may be some calls.” 

“Of course. But Michael—" 

“Hold the questions, angel,” he 
said on his way to the door, “until I 

He closed the door quietly and 
long-legged it to the elevator. 

At the parking lot, an excited at¬ 
tendant hurried over to tell him that 
the police had been there going over 
his car. Shayne got behind the wheel 
and started the motor, saying, “It’s 
okay, Jim,” and drove away. 

The Ludlows’ number on 18th 
Street was a small stucco bungalow 
in the middle of a row of small stucco 
bungalows. A little girl of three or 
four was making sand-pies in a sand- 
box under a coconut palm in the un- 
kempt yard. She looked up and 
watched Shayne gravely as he went 
up the walk to the front door and 
rang the bell. 

A w'oman came to the door wiping 
her hands on her apron. There were 
lines of irritation and worry on her 
thin face, her lips were tight and her 
eyes coldly wary as she surveyed the 
stranger on her doorstep. 

“Mrs. Ludlow?" he inquired. 

“Yes.” She stood at the hooked 
screen door and made no move to 

^“I’m very anxious to see Mr. Lud¬ 
low,” Shayne told her smoothly. “I 
called his office but the girl said he 
was out and that you might be able 
to tell me where to reach him.” 

“Was that you who called a while 
ago?” she demanded. 

“Yes.” Shayne tried what he hoped 
would be a disarming smile. “My 
business with your husband is so im- 
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portant that I thought I’d run out 
and explain personally.” 

’ “What business?” she demanded in 

“I represent a local firm employing 
more than a thousand people, and we 
want to hâve individual photographs 
taken at once for use on a new type 
identification badge we’re issuing.” 

“Why pick out Jack for a job like 
that?” She spoke with bitterness, and 
from her words Shayne felt she im- 
plied that there were many better- 
known commercial photographers in 
Miami who would be more logical 
choices for such an assignment. 

“It happens to be a personal con¬ 
tact with one of our executives," 
Shayne explained. “Naturally, we 
don’t like to go over his head, and 
besides, I gathered he was an old 
friend of Mr. Ludlow’s." 

“I see.” For an instant hope came 
into her eyès, but it went away. “It’s 
just our luck for him to pull a stunt 
like this when something good was 
coming up. I don’t know where he 
is;” she ended listlessly. “He phoned 
this moming and said he’d be away a 
couple of days on business. He never 
tells me anything." Her voice was 
weary. “Ask that big blonde he 
keeps down at the studio—he tells her 
things, I guess.” 

“I see,” said Shayne gently. “Thank 
you very much, Mrs. Ludlow.” 

He went back to his car and drove 
slowly to Ludlow’s studio, between a 
shoeshine parlor and a delicatessen. 
Faded lettering on the door read: 
Ludlow Photographie Studio. Beside 
the door was a plate-glass window 
with heavy draperies drawn. 

Shayne hesitated for a moment with 
his hand on the doorknob, then 
shrugged, opened the door and heard 
a bell tinkle inside. 

He entered a small square studio 
furnished with two easy chairs, a 
couch, several large movable light 
fixtures on adjustable standards with 
huge silver reflectors, and a portrait 
caméra mounted on a tripod in one 
corner. Against one wall was a lurid- 
ly painted backdrop depicting a beach 
with palm trees reaching out of the 
océan. A covering of dust on every- 
thing gave the room the appearance 
of disuse. 

A narrow corridor led back along 
tbe right-hand wall, and as Shayne 
closed the Street door he heard the 
clack of high heels on the bare floor. 

She was blonde, not more than 
three inches shorter than Shayne, and 
carried at least as many pounds, which 
were strategically distributed. She 
paused just inside the studio and 
studied the redhead with a direct, 
pleasant gaze that was frankly curious. 

“Something I can do for you?” she 


"That will dépend on a lot of 
things,” said Shayne with a grin. “Are 
you married, for instance, and is the 
guy the jealous type.” 

She studied him impersonally. 
“You didn’t corne here to ask me 

“No. It just popped out. Is Jack 
around?” 

“No. You a friend of his?” 

“From ’way back. I’ve always felt 
kind of sorry for Jack, knowing his 
wife—but he never mentioned you.” 

She showed signs of thawing and 
took a couple of steps forward as 
though about to ask him to hâve a 
seat when the téléphoné in the back 
room rang. She said, “Excuse me a 

Shayne followed her down a short 
hall to a door that opened into a 
small, cluttered office. The téléphoné 
was on a desk to the right of the door 
and her back was toward Shayne as 
she leaned over to answer it. 

She said, “No. He won’t be in 
today,” paused, and reached for a 
pencil. She jotted down a téléphoné 
number, tHen said, “I’il hâve him 
call you tomorrow or next day,” and 
cradled the receiver. 

There was a strong overhead light, 
and Shayne saw that she had the 
clean fresh coloring of a buxom farm 
girl. He was much doser to hèr here 
in the smaller room, and when she 
turned to face him, his mouth spread 
in a slow grin. 

Her eyes widened and the pleasant 
expression on her face changed slow¬ 
ly to one of dismay and then to fear 
or anger, or both. She drew in a 
sharp breath and exclaimed, “I know 
now who you are! I’ve seen your 
pictures in the paper. You’re that 
private dick, Mike Shayne. Get out! 
Haven’t you caused Jack enough 
trouble already?" 

“Not half as much as I’m going to 
cause,” Shayne told her grimly, “if 
you don’t tell me where he is.” 

“I don’t know.” Her eyes blazed 
with angry defialnce. “And I wouldn’t 
tell you if I did.” 

“You’re making a mistake,” he said 
gravely. “Don’t you know he’s mixed 
up in a murder?" 

"If he is, you got him into it, damn 
your soûl to hell! Get out!" 

Shayne said mildly, “Ail right. 
But tell your boss the longer he hides 
out the worse it’ll be for him.” He 
turned, went down the hallway to 
the studio and across it in firm strides 
that echoed loudly. The bell tinkled 
when he opened the door and he 
marked time for a couple of steps, 
then closed the door quietly. He 
waited a moment, listening, before 
tiptoeing back through the studio. 

He reached the office doorway just 
as the blonde seated herself at the 
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desk with her back to liim and lifted 
the téléphoné. Watching over her 
shoulder, Shayne memorized the num- 
ber she dialed. 

After a moment she said sharply, 
“Three-one-nin.e, please.” Her breath- 
ing was audible, and beads of per¬ 
spiration stood on her plump neck. 

“But I know he must be in,” she 
said impatiently. "Ring him again, 

Then, as though a sixth sense 
warned her, she tumed her head and 
glanced toward the door. Her eyes 
rounded and her mouth sagged open 
when she stared up into Shayne’s face. 
She slammed the phone down and 
sprang up with her hands clawed. 

Shayne beat a strategie retreat, and 
reached the outer door in a few long 
strides. He hurried to a public télé¬ 
phoné sign on the corner, went in, 
and dialed the number the “big 
blonde” had dialed. 

A voice said, “Hôtel Trainton. 
Good morning.” 

Shayne hung up and went out to 
riffle through the téléphoné directory. 
The Trainton Hôtel was in the South¬ 
west section of the city. He trotted 
out to his car. 

Twenty minutes later he entered 
the gloomy, unprepossessing lobby of 
the Trainton and went to the desk 
where an elderly man in shirt sleeves 
was leaning on thé counter chewing 
tobacco. 

“A friend of mine checked in early 
this morning. Three-one-nine, I 
think he said. Is he in now?” 

The clerk shoôk his grizzled head. 
“Just had a phone call for him. He 
cfidn’t answer.” 

“You see him go out?” 

“Didn’t notice. Took his key, if 
he did.” 

Shayne said brusquely, ‘Tm afraid 
there’s trouble. Get a duplicate key 
and let’s go up.” 

The old man shifted his wad of 
tobacco and continued to lean on the 
counter. “You the cops?” 

“Private.” Shayne took out his 
wallet, showed his card and extracted 
a ten-dollar bill. “Lqt’s get going.” 

The bill disappeared and the clerk 
plucked a key from a box behind him. 
A bellboy was dozing on a bench near 
the desk. The clerk nudged him 
awake as he went by and said, “Watch 
the desk a minute, Ned,” then led the 
way to the single elevator where a 
slender girl in uniform coaxed the 
shaky lift to the third floor without 
mishap. 

Shayne followed him down a musty, 
dimly-lit hall to a door on the left. 
After a perfunctory knock he inserted 
the key and eased the door open. The 
shade was drawn at the single window 
and the room was quite dark. The 
clerk switched on an overhead light, 
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grunted, and stepped back with a 
gesture for Shayne to look inside. 

Clad only in a pair of shorts, the 
occupant of the room lay sprawled 
face downward on the bed, and there 
was a strong odor of whisky in the 
tightly closed room. 

“Reckon he’s deadî” the old man 
asked impassively. 

Shayne brushed past him to the bed. 
He touched the man’s bare shoulders 
and finding the flesh warm flopped 
him over on his back, and stood look- 
ing down at a thin, sallow face 
sprouted with sparse whiskers, wide- 
open mouth and closed eyes. 

“Dead drunk,” Shayne told the 
clerk shortly. “Thanks. I’il take 
care of him.” 

“Well, I do déclaré,” the old man 
said. “So that’s how corne he didn’t 

Shayne caught his arm, propelled 
him to the door, closed and locked it 
after him, then tumed to look swiftly 
around the room. A corked fifth of 
cheap whisky, about one-fourth full, 
lay on the floor beside a pair of shoes 
and socks; a brown suit and white 
shirt were piled on a chair. 

When he lifted the coat to examine 
it he saw the flash caméra in a leather 
case. He found a shabby billfold in 
the inner coat pocket. It contained 
John P. Ludlow’s business card; he 
didn’t look further. He went to the 
window and raised the shade to the 
top, opened the window as wide as 
it would go, then stalked into the 
bathroqm and tumed cold. water into 

Returning to the bed, he leaned 
over and shook Ludlow vigorously, 
but ail he got was a slobbery mumble. 
The eyes stayed shut and the body 

He stepped back and surveyed the 
photographier with a frdwn of disgust. 
The man was thin to the point of 
scrawniness, with sharp elbows and 
big-boned wrists, lean shanks, knobby 
knees and splayed feet. Cords stood 
Out on either side of his sunken throat, 
and his open mouth showed yellowed 
teeth with two lowers missing in 

Shayne lit a cigarette and went to 
the bathroom door to watch the level 
of water slowly rise in the tub. When 
it was half full he retumed to the bed, 
lifted the limp figure in his arms, 
carried him into the bathroom and 
dumped him into the tub. 

Ludlow thrashed and shivered in 
the cold water. His eyes came open 
and he stared about wildly, mumbling 
curses and trying to grab the edge of 
the tub to pull himself up. 

Shayne shoved him back each time 
he tried to get out, and finally held 
him down until his lips began tp turn 
blue. Then he caugnt Ludlow’s arm 
and lifted him to his feet, helped the 


shaking man to remove his sodden 
shorts, steadied him when he stepped 
• onto the bathmat, handed him a towel 
and said curtly, "Rub yourself down 
with this.” 

In the bedroom Shayne retrieved 
the whisky bottle and a glass that had 
rolled under the bed, poured a good 
two inches of liquor into the glass 
and retumed to the bathroom. The 
photographer was sitting on the 
toilet seat with his head lolling back 
against the tank. 

“Snap out of it!" Shayne demanded 
sharply. “Here, drink this if you 
think you can hold it down.” 

Ludlow looked up with teeth chat- 
tering and tears streaming down his 
cheeks. He tried to take the glass, 
but his hands trembled too violently 
to hold it. Shayne put an arm around 
his shoulder, pressed the glass to his 
lips and ordered, "Swallow.” 

Ludlow gulped down half the 
whisky, shuddered and sputtered, 
“God! It’s horrible!" 

"Finish it.” He held one hand at 
the back of Ludlow’s head and pressed 
the glass against . his lips again. The 
photographer swallowed mechanical- 
ly. His trembling gradually subsided 
and color came into his face. 

Hauling him roughly to his feet, 
Shayne took a towel and began rub- 
bing his body vigorously, pummeling 
any fleshy spot he could find with his 
fingers, and wondering how in the 
name of God a buxom blonde could 
fall for a guy like this. 

When Ludlow started howling with 
pain from the redhead's rough treat- 
ment, Shayne shoved him into the 
bedroom and onto the bed, pulled the 
sheet over him and growled, “Stay 
there and relax. When you’re over 
the shakes we’ll talk.” 

The photographer blinked watery 
eyes at him and said, “You’re Mike 
Shayne,” in a feeble, fearful voice. 
“What’s happened? What went 
wrong last mght?” His teeth started 
chattering again. 

Shayne poured the rest of the whisky 
in the glass and held it- out to Lud¬ 
low who shuddered and said, “God, 
no!”—then dragged himself to a sit¬ 
ting position, took the glass and 
drained it. After a period of gagging 
and screwing his face in a grimace 
of distaste, he asked, "How did you 
find me here? What you want with 

“I want some information." Shayne 
tossed the other man’s clothes onto 
the foot of the bed and sat down on 
the chair. “How did you recognize 
me just now?” 

"Saw your picture in the papers 
often enough. I tried to phone you 
last night after I found Carrol dead. 
Somebody answered your phone that 
didn’t Sound like you.” 
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a hot lead that had to be followed up 
£ast. I did leave my car in the lot 
for you.” 

“What was the lead?" Gentry de- 
manded. 

“Margrave. Ralph Carrol's busi¬ 
ness, partner." 

“Oh? Trying to sic you onto the 
Vulcan angle, eh?” Gentry asked with 
distaste and disinterest. 

“Yeh,” Shayne muttered, running 
his eye over the menu. He beckoned 
the waiter, ordered lamb stew and 
coffee, then continued to Gentry, 
“Did you talk to Margrave?” 

“He called me early this morning 
and talked a blue streak about soulless 
corporations who keep an army of 
gunmen on the payroll to wipe out 
small competitors. I sent Lieutenant 
Hanson over to see him, but it sounds 
like hogwash to me. You go for it?” 

“He made out a fair case,” said 
Shayne reflectively. “But I’d check 
Margrave’s alibi carefully if I were 

The waiter brought a plate of cold 
cuts and a bottle o£ beer and set them 
before Gentry. “We’ll check, ail 
right,” he told Shayne. “What still 
bothers me is the crazy hook-up with 
you last night. The woman being 
given the key to your room by mis- 
take or design, and Bâtes’ insistence 
that you were working for him. Tied 
up with your fiat déniai, and the re- 
moval of Bâtes’ correspondence with 
you from his files, What in hell does 
it add up to, Mike?” 

“I'm beginning to swing around to 
the belief that somehow or other, 
Mrs. Carrol and Bâtes are telling the 
truth as far as they know it. I'm al- 
most certain they believed they were 
dealing with me.” 

“A while ago you were working 
hard to prove it would hâve been im¬ 
possible for anyone to impersonate 
you,” Gentry reminded him, “even to 
an out-of-town client.” 

“Yeh,” Shayne muttered absently. 
“I still don’t see how it was worked. 
But the first contact would hâve been 
the most difficult and the important 
one. Look at it this way. Suppose 
somebody finds out that Bâtes wants 
to hire a private détective in Miami 
for a job, and that he is indined to- 
ward me. Suppose this man simply 
has a letterhead printed something 
like mine, gives his own address in- 
stead of mine, and writes Bâtes a 
letter saying he’s heard about the job 
and is willing to take it on. Bâtes 
would naturally reply to the printed 
address and I would never know a 
damned thing about it.” 

“A pretty elaborate hoax just to 
collect a small fee,” said the chief. 

“I agréé. But don’t forget that the 
set-up actually culminated in mur- 
der. 


“You mean it was planned that way 
in the beginning?” rumbled Gentry. 

“I don’t know a single thing more 
that you do.” Shayne spread out his 
big hands. "Carrol was murdered at 
just about the time his wifè was sup- 
posed to be with him. The only rea- 
son she didn’t discover his body was 
that she had been sent to my room in- 
stead of his.” 

The waiter came with Shayne’s or- 
der, and after he went away Gentry 
asked, “So you think it was pure ac¬ 
cident that she had the wrong key? 
A lucky one for her, if the murderer 
knew of the arrangement and planned 
his kill in a manner to implicate her.” 

Shayne spooned a portion of stew 
onto his plate, and took a mouthful, 
“I just cfon’t know what to think,” 
he confessed. “I don’t believe it was 
pure coincidence that Carrol was 
murdered just a few minutes before 
she was slated to slip into his bed. 
Somebody evidently had the right key. 
I understand Carrol was murdered in 
his bed. That doesn’t Sound as 
though he got up to let his killer in. 
So there must hâve been two keys 
floating around last night—one to my 
room and another to Carrol’s.” He 
buttered a hard roll, took a bite, and 
chewed ruminatively. 

“Who was in a position to pull the 
impersonation of you?” 

Shayne shrugged. “Margrave, for 
one. He must hâve been aware that 
Mrs. Carrol was arranging with Bâtes 
to hire me to locate her husband. 
Being Carrol’s partner, he probably 
knew where Carrol was ail the time. 
Margrave was on the ground and it 
looks as though he might hâve had a 
motive." ’ 

“Maybe you’ve got something 
there, Mike. But what about the 
man who got you on the bay-front 
and tried to kill you? That wasn’t 
Margrave. You saw him.” 

fr certainly wasn’t Margrave,” 
Shayne agreed. “But he could hâve 
hired somebody for that while he was 
stealing the letter back from Mrs. 
Carrol’s hotel-room and then flying 
up to Wilmington to steal the rest of 
the fake letters from Bâtes’ office so 
there’d be no way of tracing them to 
him.” 

“Sounds complicated as hell,” Will 
Gentry growled, “but I’U check with 
the airlines to see if he did make such 

“He wouldn’t hâve used his own 
name. Much more likely, just to 
complicate matters further, he’d hâve 
bought a ticket in my name.” 

Gentry laid his knife and fork on 
his empty plate and said sourly, “I 
guess that’s out. I checked this morn- 
mg with the only line flying a sched- 
ule that would fit, and they haven’t 
reported back yet.” 


Shayne avoided the chief’s gaze 
when he asked casually, “What re- 
sults did your boys get on my car? 
You willing to accept my story about 
being creased by a bullet and staying 
knocked out for five hours?” 

‘Tll.accept it,” said Gentry, “unless 
further evidence turns up to dis- 
prove it. They didn’t get any finger- 
prints, but everything else reads the 
way you told it. If you did arrange 
the bullet-hole and the blood on the 
cushion, it was a pretty damned 
elaborate set-up, and I don’t know 
when you had time to do it and get 
up to Wilmington and back.” 

“Thanks,” said Shayne gravely. 
“Then I guess you won’t throw me in 
jail if I tell you that a man using my 
name did fly to Wilmington and back 
early this morning. The sfirline 
called my office right after you’d left,” 
he explained swiftly, changing the 
facts a little to soften what he had 
done. “You’d left my number for 
them to call, you know, and the clerk 
thought it was you on the phone and 
gave me the report before I.realized 
what it was. A man who said he was 
Michael Shayne flew to Wilmington 
at four-twenty and returned at nine- 
ten—giving him just about enough 
time in Wilmington to burglarize 
Bâtes’ office and get back.” 

“Damn it, Mike!” Gentry exploded. 

. “You didn’t tell me—” 

Hold it a .minute, Will. The 
thing was dumped into my lap with- 
out my asking for it, and you know 
the mood you were in. You would 
hâve had to arrest me while you in- 
vestigated further. And I had had 
the call from Margrave that sounded 
like an important lead. But I’m giv¬ 
ing it to you for what it is worth now.” 

“Margrave,” rumbled Gentry. “He 
fits like a glove. He’d be familiar 
with Bâtes’ office; probably knew just 
where his files are kept." 

“Right. And if you can get hold of 
the employée who sold the plane 
ticket, and the hostesses who flew up 
and back—if any of them can identify 
Margrave, we’ll hâve a case.” 

“But there’s still one thing that 
doesn’t make sense,” Gentry pro- 
tested. “If Margrave had been im- 
personating you, aren’t you the last 
person in the world he'd call in to 
work on the case? He’d stay as far 
away from you as possible.” 

“It wouldn’t be the first time "à 
murderer called me in on a case,” 
Shayne pointed out. 

“We damn sure hâve some questions 
to ask him,” said Gentry firmly. “And 
right now I’d better get back to my 
office. Bâtes is due to fly in from Wil¬ 
mington about now.” 

“That’s one session I want to sit in 
on.” Shayne hastily finished his IuncK, 
and they went out together. 
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At Headquarters the chie£ stopped 
at Homicide to order an immédiate 
and thorough investigation of Mar¬ 
grave, with particular emphasis on his 
movements since the preceding mid- 
night. From there they went to Gen- 
try’s office, where they found a visitor 
waiting for them, accompanied by 
Patrolman Hagen who had been de- 
tailed to meet him at the aîrport. 

Attorney Bâtes was a man of me- 
dium-size, middle-aged and précisé. 
He offered a cold, limp hand in turn 
to Chief Gentry and Michael Shayne, 
studying the redhead with disap- 

“So you are the so-called private 
détective,” Bâtes observed icily, “who 
now déniés having had any part in 
this affair. Also, either intentionally 
or through stupidity, you fumished 
Mrs. Carrol with a key to your apart- 
ment instead of her husband’s and 
lured her there at midnight under 
false pretenses. At about the same 

dering Ralph Carrol.” 

The chief sat down and started to 
speak, but Shayne broke in swiftly, 
"Most important is this—when and 
how do you claim you first contacted 
me to take on the job of locating 
Ralph Carrol in Miami?” 

The lawyer frowned and said, “It 
was about two weeks ago when I first 
wrote. I do not hâve the précisé date 
because my office was burglarized 
early this morning and ail the perti¬ 
nent correspondence removed. Per- 
haps you know more about that than 
I do, though." 

“We’ve only your word for it,” 
Shayne reminded him. "It’s the sort 
of he you would tell if asked to pro¬ 
duce proof that was nonexistent. Is 
there anyone else who can testify to 
such correspondence?” 

"Is this fellow accusing me?” Bâtes 
demanded of Gentry. “I assure you 
that I hâve no intention—” 

"We want facts, not speeches,” 
Shayne eut him off angrily. "You 
claim you wrote me a letter two weeks 
ago suggesting that I fix a frame to 
put Carrol’s wife into her husband's 
bedroom. How was that letter ad- 
dressed?” 

"I protest your phrasing,” said 
Bâtes curtly. “I suggested no frame- 
up. I merely asked if you were ca¬ 
pable of arranging a certain matter for 
my client. There was no illegality 
involved." 

“Just who was your client?" Shayne 
demanded. “I understand you act as 
attorney for Carrol and Margrave, yet 
you admit conniving with Carrol’s 
wife to put her husband on the spot. 
Eveh to the extern, as you said over 
the téléphoné, of persuading Carrol 
to take an apartment at a certain 
hôtel where your man in Miami 
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wanted him. How do you justify 
that?” 

“I do not feel the need of justifying 
myself to you,” said Bâtes in a voice 
of outraged dignity. “Perhaps you’ll 
explain your eagerness to hâve Ralph 
Carrol in your hôtel, in the light of 
what happened later, and why you 
deliberately lured Mrs. Carrol to your 
bedroom. I telephoned her just be- 
fore taking the plane here this morn¬ 
ing, and she told me of that out- 
rageous attempt at—” 

"Let’s skip that right now. Tell 
me how your first letter to me was 
addressed.” 

“To your office, of course. You re- 
plied promptly on your own letter- 
head, as I am positive you are fully 

Shayne shrugged and turned to 
Gentry. "There goes the only idea 
I had for the way it was worked." 
He reverted to Margrave. 

“Do you know that Margrave and 
Nora Carrol were quite friendly be- 
fore she married Carrol?" he asked. 


Minds of moderate caliber 
ordinarily condemn everything 
which is beyond their range. 

-LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 


“I know they were acquainted. It 
was common knowledge.” 

“Intimately acquainted?" Shayne 
persisted. 

"Really, sir,” the lawyer protested 
in a shocked tone. “This is not a mat¬ 
ter I care to discuss further.” 

“Why not?" 

“I do not see that it can hâve any 
possible bearing on Ralph Carrol’s 

"From where I sit,” said Shayne 
patiently, “it looks as though it might 
be very important. There were 
anonymous letters, I believe, accus¬ 
ing Mrs. Carrol of having been inti- 
mate with Carrol’s partner.” 

Bâtes damped his lips together and 
did not reply. 

“Who wrote those letters?" Shayne 
demanded. 

“Authorship was not established. 
They were definitely scurrilous and 
not worthy of attention." 

“But they led indirectly to the di¬ 
vorce Carrol was contemplating when 
he was killed.” 

“I’m not sure I understand what 
you mean,” Bâtes parried. 

“Mrs. Carrol admitted it herself 
last night,” Shayne told him. “She 
said her husband became suspicious of 
her after receiving the letters, and be- 
gan watching her. This made her 
angry and drove her to drink too 


much on a certain week-end party and 
commit an indiscrétion with a cer¬ 
tain Ted Granger—which Carrol was 
using as evidence to divorce her with- 
out alimony. Isn’t that true?” 

“It is true that Carrol was basing 
his divorce action on her affair with 
young Granger,” said Bâtes cautious- 
ly. “How much the anonymous let¬ 
ters contributed to that affair is any- 
one’s question. Ted has been quite 
gentlemanly about the unfortunate 
épisode and openly admitted every¬ 
thing that happened was entirely his 
fault. He has publicly stated his de¬ 
sire and his détermination to marry 
Nora Carrol if and when the divorce 
was granted.” 

“And she was just as determined to 
hang on to Carrol,” Shayne stated. 
“How many people knew of her plan 
to corne down here and compromise 
her husband by getting into his bed- 

'Tm sure I don’t know. It hardly 
seems a subject she would discuss with 
many people.” The Wilmington law- 
yer’s tone was sharp with disgust. 

“Margrave?” the redhead demanded. 

“I would think not.” 

“Are you certain Margrave didn’t 
know you planned to retain Michael 
Shayne for the scheme?” 

be a complété surprise, however, to 
learn that Mr. Margrave knew any- 
thing about it.” 

“How about Ted Granger?” Shayne 

Attorney Bâtes hesitated, glaring 
at the redhead with cold, angry eyes. 
“Any conjecture I might make on that 
score would not be evidence." 

“You’re not on the witness stand,” 
Shayne said. "Hâve you reason to 
think she confided in Granger?” 

Bâtes shifted his position slightly, 
then said, “From my slight knowledge 
of the—ah—alleged scandai, I would 
say there is a possibility she did. 
Granger flew down with me from 
Wilmington. He seemed unduly wor- 
ried that the police might try to in¬ 
volve Nora in her husband’s death; 
and this might be due to the fact that 
he knew she had planned to attempt 
a réconciliation last night.” 

Shayne had been standing over 
the lawyer. He sat down abruptly 
and said, "Perhaps it doesn’t matter," 
wearily. “But right now I’m going 
along with the theory that Carrol was 
killed by someone who knew exactly 
what Nora planned to do. The mo¬ 
tive was probably to prevent the réc¬ 
onciliation taking place, and quite 
possibly the timing was arranged to 
put Nora on the spot and frame her 
for the murder.” 

"And I suggest that such a theory 
is absurdly fantastic,” said Bâtes with 
tight-lipped decision. 
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“Did Granger contact you this morn- 
ing?” 

“Yes. He phoned about ten, after 
hearing.the news about Ralph. When 
I told him I was flying down, he in- 
vited himself to join me,” 

“Any flight between four-thirty and 
eight, then," Shayne told Gentry, then 
stood up and started for the door. 

“Where you headed, Mike?” Gentry 

“To hâve a talk with the widow and 
her boy-friend from Wilmington.” 

Chapter Twelve 


M VAGRANT 1DEA was naggmg at 
the back of Shayne’s mind. He didn’t 
know exactly what it was or what he 
hoped it might prove, but it was a 
point that had subconsciously both- 
ered him ever since early in the morn- 
ing when he and Gentry had talked 
by téléphoné to Bâtes in Wilmington. 

Upon reaching his car he got in 
and sat for a moment before starting 
the motor. In the rush of events 
since Carrol’s murder, he hadn’t had 
an opportunity to check at his hôtel, 
so instead of driving directly to the 
Commodore, he stopped off at his 

The clerk on the desk had known 
the rangy détective for years and 
greeted him affably. “Bad business 
last night, Mr. Shaynel Anything 
new on the Carrol murder?" His eyes 
flicked up to the wound on Shayne’s 
head and a smile of admiration was 
forming on his lips when the redhead 
snapped in mock anger: 

“Hell of a thing for Dick to be sick 
last night when it happened! The 
man you had on the switchboard 
didn’t even warn me I was trying to 
call a stiff, when I asked for Carrol.” 

“We’re ail sorry about that, Mr. 
Shayne,” the clerk told him soberly. 
“And that’s something I’ve been want- 
ing to see you about in private. Dick 
called up an hour or so ago and told 
me to tell you he tried to call you at 
your office about ten o’clock this morn- 
ing, but no one answered.” 

Shayne’s memory flashed back to 
the call h? had been prevented from 
taking by the interférence of one of 
Gentry’s men, the burly, surly Gene 
Benton. He asked, “What did Dick 
hâve on his mind?” 

"Something that worried him when 
he heard about Mr. Carfol’s being 
murdered. It’s about your man cas- 
ing Mr. Carrol’s apartment last week.” 

Only a muscle twitching in his left 
cheek gave an indication of Shayne’s 

what had been nagging at him! He 
said quietly: 

"My man? I thought ail of you 
knew I work alone.” 

“Dick didn’t give me too much on 


the phone,” the clerk said apologeti- 
cally, “but that’s what he said. You 
did hâve an assistant a couple oï 
months ago, though. Remember? You 
brought him in and introduced him 
around and said he was to use your 
room any time he wanted.” 

Shayne’s eyes were very bright, but 
he said, “Yeh—Nash,” casually. “For 
a couple of weeks in January. He was 
around last week asking about Ralph 
Carrol?” 

“Dick didn’t say it was him. Just 
said he was your man. Course wé ail 
know you always worked by yourself, 
but I recollect you did hâve this man 
that one time—” 

“I remember,” Shayne eut in im- 
patiently. "What’s Dick’s home num- 

“Oh, you can't get him there now, 
Mr. Shayne. He was taken to tfte 
hospital for an operation at noon. 
He just wanted me to tell you he 
hadn’t spilled it and wouldn’t unless 
you said to." 

Shayne took out his wallet and laid 
a ten-dollar bill on the desk. He said, 
“Thanks. Send Dick some flowers.” 
He hurried out and headed for Nora 
Carrol’s hôtel. 

He stopped at the desk in the Com¬ 
modore and asked for Mrs. Carrol’s 
room number. The clerk gave him 
the information and Shayne trotted 
to the row of phones, lifted one and 
said, "Room S60.” 

Nora Carrol answered immediately. 

"Mike Shayne downstairs. I’il be 
right up.” He hung up before she 
could protest, and stalked to the ele- 
vator. He was on the third floor 
within a minute of his call. Thirty 
seconds later he stopped in front of 
Number 360 and rapped. 

Through the closed door he heard 
movement inside and the blurred mur- 
mur of voices. He rapped again, hard 

A shrill cry, “No, Ted! My God, 
no!" Nora Carrol’s shrill cry of panic 
was followed by a blast of gunfire be- 
yond the door. 

Shayne hastily tried the knob, then 
drew back across the corridor ready to 
lunge at the door with his left shoul- 
der just as the door flew open. 

Nora Carrol stood inside, her hair 
disheveled and her face contorted 
with fear and horror. Tears streamed 
down her cheeks. The acrid smell of 
gun smoke drifted up from the muzzle 
of a .45 automatic on the floor, and 
just beyond the gun a man’s body lay 
crumpled on its side. 

“I tried to stop himl I tried toi” 
She sobbed the words over and over. 
"But he went crazy ail at once.” 

.Shayne put an arm around her and 
looked somberly down at the body of 
the man who some nine hours earlier 
had tried to kill him in the front seat 
of his car. Blood gushed from a hole 


at the base of the man’s throat just be- 
neath his chin. 

Heeling the door shut, Shayne half- 
carried and half-dragged Nora to the 
bed, let her down gently and said, 
"Cry it out while I call the police. 
But first tell me one thing. Is it Ted 
Granger?” 

"Yes. He—he—’’ Her voice choked 
and she turned on her side, covered 
her face with both hands and sobbed 
wildly. 

Shayne picked up the téléphoné on 
the bedside table, asked for an out- 
side line and gave Will Gentry’s pri¬ 
vate number at Police Headquarters. 
When the chief answered, he said, 
“Shayne, Will. I’m with Mrs. Carrol 
in three-sixty at the Commodore and 
Ted Granger is lying here on the floor 

He listened a moment, then said 
impatiently, "It looks that way. I’il 
try to calm Mrs. Carrol down. Better 
bring Bâtes along if he’s still around.” 

He hung up, and turned slowly to 
make a careful survey of the room. 

The dead man tkas in his shirt 
sleeves. His hat and jacket lay on a 
chair near the door. Everything was 
neat and tidy, and there was no indi¬ 
cation of a struggle. 

Shayne lit a cigarette, walked 
around to the other side of the bed 
from where Nora lay, and sat down. 
He studied her moodily, listening to 
her choking sobs as he took long drags 
on his cigarette, remembering the first 
time he had seen her, completely nude 
and outlined in the faint light from 
the open door of his apartment as she 
moved toward it to close it firmly on 
the night-latch before getting into his 
bed. 

Suddenly he caught her shaking 
shoulder in a firm grasp and said 
curtly, “That’s about enough his- 
trionics. So the guy is dead, and that 
makes two of your men rubbed out 
in twelve hours. But there’s still Mar¬ 
grave left.” 

Her sobbing subsided slowly, and 
for a moment she lay still. Then she 
lifted herself on one elbow, glared at 
him and said, "What dô you mean by 
that crack?” 

“Don’t forget that Margrave has the 
invention now,” he said cynically. 
"That’s why you Switched from him 
to Ralph in the first place, isn’t it?” 

"I don’t know what you mean.” 

"I think you do.” 

Nora Carrol was suddenly stricken 
again, and tears flowed down her 
cheeks. "How Can you say things like 
that,” she sobbed, "when Ted is 1-lying 
there on the f-floor?” 

Shayne said pleasantly, “Skip it if 
you like. It really doesn’t matter 

At the Sound of footsteps hurrying 
down the hall he got up and went to 
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then he blurted out rfiat he had killed 
a man in Miami early this morning 
and flown back to Wilmington and 
fixed an alibi that would stand up i£ 
I didn’t ruin it for him. 

“I was horrified at first because I 
thought he meant he had killed 
Ralph, but he swore he hadn’t done 
that He said he was frightened when 
he heard about Ralph and was afraid 
I had done it, and so he had killed 
you to protect me.” She looked di- 
rectly at Shayne as she spoke. 

"I was terribly confused and didn’t 
know what to think. I hadn’t heard 
you were dead. Of course, I hadn’t 
seen you since—there at the hôtel—and 
I didn’t know for sure what might 
hâve happened. And then there were 
the two of you, you know. You say- 
ing it wasn’t you who’d been working 
for Mr. Bâtes—and ail that. So I just 
didn’t know. Well, Ted went ali to 
pièces and about that time you called 
from downstairs and said you were 
coming up. As soon as I hung up I 
said to Ted: 

“ ‘You didn’t kill Michael Shayne. 
That was he on the phone and he’U 
be up here in a minute.’ Ted went 
completely crazy. He raved at me for 
turning against him, and said he had 
killed Ralph for my sake and now it 
was ail over and he was going to kill 
himself. He got that pistol from in- 
side his shirt and waved it around. I 
tried to stop him and just then you 
knocked and he jerked away from me 
and-and did it. I never— I just 
can’t believe it of Ted,” she ended 
brokenly. ”1 never suspected him for 
a moment. I still can’t really believe 
he killed Ralph.” She leaned against 
the Wilmington lawyer and began 
sobbing afresh. 

“He did his best to kill me,” Shayne 
said grimly. “Did he say anything 
about how or why he killed your 
husband?” 

“There wasn’t time. It ail hap¬ 
pened so fast. Just while you were 
on your way up.’ 1 

You knew ail the time he was here 
in Miami last night,” growled Gentry. 
“Didn't you suspect him?” 

“No, I didn’t,” she cried vehement- 
ly. “I just didn’t think Ted could 
kill anyone.” 

“He knew you were supposed to 
see your husband?” Shayne charged. 

“Yes. I told him yesterday after- 
noon right here in this room after he 
trailed me from Wilmington. He was 
begging me to let Ralph go ahead and 
get the divorce so I could marry him, 
and I told him flatly that I loved 
Ralph and didn’t intend to give him 
up.’ 1 

“You didn’t happen to give him the 
key to your husband’s room?” asked 
Shayne cynically, “and then get a du- 
plicate of my key so you could pre- 
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tend there was a mistake and put 
yourself in the clear on whatever hap¬ 
pened to your husband?” 

“I certainly did not. I don't know 
why I was given the wrong key—un- 
less you did it yourself,” she ended 
with unexpected spirit. 

“How do you suppose Granger 
found out where your husband was?” 

“I don’t know. I may hâve told 
him the name of Ralph’s hôtel, but I 
” don’t think so.” 

“But not the room number,” Shayne 
suggested. “Not one-sixteen instead 
of iwo-sixteen?” 

“No. I’m certain I didn’t give him 
the number. Just the name of the 
hôtel. I was so angry with him for 
following me down here—” 

“That might begin to add up to 
something*” Shayne eut in, turning to 
Gentry. “If Granger went away from 
here m the afternoon, knowing she 
planned to see her husband last night, 
and determined to prevent her from 
doing so—it’s possible that Granger 
could hâve gone to the hôtel and 
asked for Carrol, and that he got hold 
of a duplicate key to Room 216 some- 
how, or had one made. But nothing 
in ail this explains why Mrs. Carrol 
was given the key to my room.- And 
we still don’t know who impersonated 

“We can still check Margrave,” said 
Gentry doubtfully. “They're bring- 
ing him in. We’ve got the ticket- 
seller and the hostess from the four- 
twenty flight coming in to see if they 
can identify the man who called him¬ 
self Michael Shayne. You willing to 
stand in a line-up with Margrave, 
Mike?” 

“Of course." Shayne aodded ab- 
stractedly, deep in thought. “You’ve 
also got an ejected .45 shell from my 
car to check with this gun of Gran- 
ger’s.” 

Attorney Bâtes had sat tight-lipped 
and quietly consoling his chent’s 
widow. Now he rose from the bed 
and said firmly, "If you’re through 
questioning Mrs. Carrol, may I take 
her down and transfer her to another 
room? Unless you prefer to retum to 
Wilmington immediately," he added 
gently to Nora. 

"Mrs. Carrol,” Chief Gentry broke 
in bluntly, “had better stick around 
awhile. We’ve quite a bit of check- 
ing to do yet, and there may be fur- 
ther questions. But put her in an¬ 
other room, by ail means.” 

Bâtes took Nora’s arm, assisted her 
from the bed, and escorted her from 
the room. 

Chief Gentry called in the Homi¬ 
cide squad, then said to Shayne, 
“That’s ail for us here, Mike. Mar¬ 
grave is probably at Headquarters by 

On their way to the elevator. Gen¬ 
try asked with interest, “How does it 


look to you now, Mike? Anything 
smell about this set-up?” 

“No,” said Shayne honestly. "Every- 
thing Mrs. Carrol said checks with 
what little I heard outside the door. 
Of course, we’ve only her Word for 
any of it, but if everything else checks 
out I don’t see how we can disprove it. 

“But there’s still a guy around Mi¬ 
ami who’s been taking my name in 
vain,” he went on angrily, “who gave 
her the wrong key and the wrong 
number last night. He’s the man I 
want to get my hands on right now.” 

Gentry was quiet in the elevator. 
“Coming along?” he asked when they 
reached the sidewalk. 

“In a few minutes,” Shayne hedged, 
going to his own car. "I want to nnd 
out just one thing more from Ann 
Margrave. I only hope she’s still sober 
enough to tell me.” 


Chapter Thirteen 

The waiter in the smai.l bar off 
Collins Avenue recognized Shayne 
with a broad grin when he entered. 
He led Shayne to the rear where Ann 
Margrave still sat at the same table 
where they had talked earlier. She 
was leaning forward with her left 
elbow on the table, her chin cupped 
in her palm, the remains of a highball 
close to her right hand. 

“Still working on the money I left 
you?” he asked the waiter. 

"Yes, sir." He glanced at his tab. 
“She’s only had ten since you left.” 

“In that case,” said Shayne gravely, 
“by ail means bring her another. And 
a double cognac for me.” 

"Yes, sir." He smiled amiably and 

Shayne put his fingertips on Ann’s 
shoulder and said, “Hi.” 

She lifted her head slowly and 
looked up at him with disinterest. 
Her eyesjiad a glazed expression, but 
she enunciatèd perfectly when she an- 
swered, “Hi yourself. And who the 
hell are you?” 

“Your favorite détective. Remem- 
ber?” He moved around and slid 
into the seat opposite her. “The one 
who pays for ail your drinks,” he 

"Oh, that one.” She tilted her glass 
and squinted at the contents. “Then 
why the hell don’t you?” 

"What?” 

“Pay for a drink.” 

“Coming right up,” Shayne said 
cheerfully as the waiter arrived with 
reinforcements. 

The girl was quite drunk, he real- 
ized, and in her dazed, half-hypnotic 
State, the truth might well corne 
through if he took it very gently and 
did nothing to shock or frighten her. 
He lit a cigarette and waited until 
she had a few sips from the fresh high- 
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bail before asking casually, “Were you 
this tight last nightî" 

"Much, much tighter. I was float- 
ing.” 

“Where v 
asked with a 
“Round and about.” She gestured 
’ “Here and there. Hither 


vaguely. 
and yon 


"Was your father sore when you 
floated into the hôtel suite?" 

“Didn’t see him.” She giggled. 
“Took off my shoes in the hall and 
floated right into bed.” 

Shayne frowned fleetingly, then 
asked, "How long after Nora married 
Ralph did you get the cute idea of 
writing him anonymous letters about 
her?" 


“Took me a long time to think o£ 
it.” She took a sip of her drink, then 
continued: “Gave up at first and 
thought I’d just let her hâve the poor 
jerk. But after she made him quit 
his job and he got sq unhappy and ail, 
I said to myself, ‘damn it, Ann, 
where’re your guts?’ So I did it. 
Christmas présent,” she giggled. “First 
one was Christmas présent.” 

"You sent the first one on Christ- 


"Umm.” Her glazed eyes suddenly 
beamed with delight. 

“Do you happen to know,” Shayne 
asked carefully, "exaçtly how far they 
went in the matter of hiring a détec¬ 
tive to check up on who wrote the 
letters?” 

“Don’t know. Pops knew I wrote 
them, of course, and he gave me hell. 
Made me promise to stop.” She lifted 
her highball glass with both hands 
and drank deeply. Then she slowly 
fell forward and dropped her head 
on her arm, spilling the remainder of 
the drink on the table. 


Shayne’s gaze was bleak as it rested 
on her blue-black hair. Her eyes 
were closed and she breathed evenly. 
He tossed off his drink and called the 

“Call a taxi to take Miss Margrave 
to the Roney Plaza,” he said, and laid 
a five-dollar bill on the table. “Give 
the driver whatever part of this you 
thirik he deserves, but you see that 
she gets to the hôtel.” 

"Yes sir,” the waiter replied. ‘TU 
take care of it right away.” 

Shayne’s steps were long and rapid 
as he hurried out to his car to drive 
back to Miami. He was moving now. 
He had something. Not much, but 
it was definitely something. With one 
answer from Bâtes, the correct answer, 
he would really be ready to move. 

Will Gentry had Margrave in his 
office when Shayne hurried in. The 
manufacturer looked harried and 
angry. Margrave leaped to his feet 
when the redhead entered, and leveled 
a forefinger at him. “What sort of 


games do you think you’re playing?” 
he snorted. "Chief Gentry says it was 
your idea to drag me in for interroga¬ 
tion, and be forced into a police line- 
up like a criminal. Damn it to hell, 
I retained you to protect my inter¬ 
ests. You’re fired, do you under- 

Shayne ignored the pointed finger 
and Margrave’s angry outburst. He 
tumed to Gentry and asked with in¬ 
terest, "Anything doing?” 

Gentry shook his graying head 
wearily. “I’m afraid it’s a bust. None 
of the airport employées identified 

"I’m not surprised, Will,” Shayne 
broke in impatiently. “Where’s 
Bâtes?” 

“In the next room, frothjng,” Gen¬ 
try rumbled. 

But Shayne was halfway across the 
room, headed for another door. At¬ 
torney Bâtes was seated at a desk in 
the smaller office, talking into a télé¬ 
phoné in his dry, précisé voice. 

Reaching him in two strides, Shayne 
put his big hand over the mouthpiece 
and said curtly, “I need just one an¬ 
swer from you. Did you write me a 
letter soon after Christmas about in- 
vestigating the anonymous letters Ann 
Margrave wrote to Carrol?” 

"What’s this?” sputtered Bâtes. 
"Can’t you see I’m on the téléphoné?” 

“You’re off it now.” He took his 
hand from the mouthpiece and 
pressed his finger on the prongs to 
break the connection. "Did yoù go 
so far as to write to me at that time?” 

“I think I did,” the outraged lawyer 
snapped. “Later, when Mr. Mar¬ 
grave informed me that his daughter 
was responsible, we dropped the mat¬ 
ter, of course.” 

Shayne drew in a deep breath and 
relaxed. "How did you get my ad- 
dress for that first letter?” 

“I believe I addrèssed it simply to 
Miami, Florida. I assumed you were 
well-enough known to receive it.” 

“And I replied to that letter early 
in January?'' Shayne persisted. 

“When this thing about finding 
Ralph Carrol came up later, you again 
wrote to me, but this time used the 
address on my letterhead?” 

“Why, yes, I did." 

Shayne whirled and re-entered Gen- 
try’s office but did not slacken his 
long strides as he passed through. 
“Let Margrave go, Will,” he flung 
over his shoulder. ’Tm on my way 
to get a guy the airport people will 
identify as Mike Shayne.” 


Chapter Fourteen 

Lucy Hamilton was pushing aside 
a luncheon tray when Shayne entered 
the office. She said in a worried voice. 


“There hasn’t beèn a thing, Michael!” 
Then noting the expression on his 
face she stopped abruptly. “What is 
it? You look like the cat that ate a 
cageful of Canaries." 

Shayne grinned happily. “I’m be- 
ginning to feel like one. Take a look 
back in the records, angel,” he went 
on swiftly. "Bill Nash—the punk I 
hired to hold down the office while 
you were on vacation the first of the 
year. I want his address.” 

Lucy frowned and tumed to a fil- 
ing-cabinet beside her desk. “Why 
do you want him? You fired him be¬ 
fore I got back because you caught 
him snitching petty cash.” 

He was a lazy, no-good s.o.b,,” 
Shayne agreed cheerfully. "But I 


Lucy drew out a card and read 
aloud, “William C. Nash. The Dill- 
more Hôtel.” 

Shayne lowered one hip to the rail- 
ing in front of the desk. “Get me the 
Dillmore, angel.” 

She consulted the directory and 
dialed a number. When someone an- 
swered, she said, “Just a moment, 
please,” and handed the receiver to 
Shayne. 

"Mr. Nash, William Nash.” 

A girl’s voice said, "I’m sorry. We 
hâve no Mr. Nash at the présent.” 

“Do you hâve a Michael Shayne 
registered?" 

“No, sir. I’m sorry.” / 

"Look, honey," said Shayne^ per- 
suasively. “This is very important. 
Bill Nash was living there a couple of 
months ago, the first two weeks in 
January, for sure. Will you check 
and see when he left and what for- 
warding address you hâve?” 

“It’ll take a few minutes. Do you 
wish me to call you back?” 

Shayne said, ‘TU hold on.” He 
put his hand over the mouthpiece 
and explained to Lucy, "You heard 
enough back and forth this morning 
to realize that a lawyer in Wilming- 
ton daims he hired me to locate 
Ralph Carrol in Miami a couple of 
weeks ago. He didn’t, but he swears 
he had letters and phone calls from 


n vacation and Nash w 
office. So that has to be it. Nash 
evidently decided to turn détective 
himself, and kept the letter from me. 
Had some Michael Shayne letterheads 
of his own printed, and replied to 
Bâtes on one of them. God knows 
how many other cases he may hâve 
picked up!” 

The girl’s voice was on the wire 
again. He said, “Yes?” 

"Mr. Nash checked out on January 
fifteenth. He didn’t leave a forward- 
. i'ng address, but we hold his mail and 
he drops in to pick it up occasionally.” 
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screwed the lid on and went back to 
the living room, shaking it lazily. 

He set the shaker on the desk, got 
two champagne glasses to place be- 
side it, frowned at the arrangement 
of chairs and moved his own a little. 
He then pushed another cômfortable 
chair around handy to the shaker 
and placed it so that Nora Carrol’s 
knees would almost touch his when 
they were seated. He turned on a 
floor lamp with indirect lighting, 
switched ofï the bright desk lamp, 
and was giving the sidecars a few extra 
shakes when he heard quick footsteps 
coming up the hall. They stopped 
outside his door, and there was a 
light rap. 

Placing the shaker on the desk, he 
went to the door and opened it. 

Nora Carrol was bareheaded and 
wore a simple blue traveling suit that 
revealed her curves. Her dark eyes 
met his steadily and her lips parted in 
a diffident smile. 

Shayne knew he could kiss her if 
he wished. This fleeting moment 
was the one in which the tone of their 
meeting would be established. 

He put out one hand and touched 
her lightly between the shoulder- 
blades, and the faint pressure brought 
her a step forward into the curve of 
his arm. She didn't close her eyes or 
try to move her head when he kissed 
her. Her lips were cool and only 
slightly parted, but she made no at- 
tempt to withdraw them from the in¬ 
sistent and increasing pressure of hisi 


Her body was against him, not 
pressing immodestly, but pulsating 
and eager, and as they stood like that 
she lifted her right hand and trailed 
fingertips across his cheek. 

He released her then, and she 
stepped away at once from the circle 
of his arm, lowering her lashes and 
saying with sharply indrawn breath, 
“I didn't mean that. I don’t know 
what you’U think of me.” 

Shayne grinned and dosed the door. 
"Exactly what I was thinking before 
you came,” he assured her. “That 
you’re pretty damned terrifie.” He 
took her arm and led her to the chair 
facing his, unscrewing the cap from 
the frosted shaker and poured the 
champagne glasses full. He handed 
one to her and held the other high. 
“Here's to the wrong key,” he said 
buoyantly; “may you use it often.” 

Her color deepened slightly, but 
she drank to the toast. Shayne 
emptied his glass and sat down. 

Nora glanced around the room, 
then studied her drink for a moment 
before saying, "That’s what I came 
to talk about,” in a low voice. “I 
keep thinking about last night, about 
getting undressed here and—” 

“I keep thinking about that, too,” 
Shayne told her helpfully. “It’s due 
to be one of mv oleasantest memories.” 

She lifted her glass, drained it, and 
held it out to him. "May I hâve an¬ 
other, please? I need several of these 
to make me stop feeling like a shame- 
less wanton." 


Shayne filled both glasses. "Hâve 
ail you want, of course, but don’t stop 
feeling that way on my account. Men 
like nothing better than shameless 
wantons, if you don’t already know it.” 

She took the glass and smiled fleet- 
ingly, drank half its contents, and ac- 
cepted a cigarette and light from him. 
She settled back and said soberly, “I 
think I’d say it differently. That men 
like women who act like shameless 
wantons when they’re not.” 

“You should know better than X,” 
he told her agreeably. "I was told to- 
day that one night with Nora. has 
been known to change strong men 
into infatuated weaklings.” 

“Who told you that?” she de- 
manded. 

“Don’t jump at me,” he said with a 
slight shrug. “X consider it one of the 
greatest compliments I ever heard. 
In fact, I wouldn’t mind—” 

“Who said that about me?” she in- 
sisted, sitting rigidly erect. 

“Ann Margrave." 

“Oh, her!” She made a gesture of 
dismissal. “Ann is the perpétuai 
adolescent. She chased after Ralph 
for years without getting anywhere, 
and she never did forgive me for 
marrying him.” 

Mire Shayne took a long drink. 
“So you are going back to Wilming- 
ton tonight. Do you hâve to?” 

“Yes. I— Mr. Bâtes made the 
réservation. Of course, I hâve to go.” 
She smiled and added, "Which doesn’t 
leave us much time for those drinks." 

Shayne filled her glass the third 
time. “Trouble with cocktails is they 
get weak and watery when the ice 
melts. You don’t hâve to stay in Wil- 
mington, do you?” 

“Not forever, I hope.” She smiled 
quite gayly and sipped at her cocktail. 
“I wouldn’t call this really weak yet. 
A little more and I'il be tight enough 
to tell you what I really came to say.” 

“Hâve a little more by ail means,” 
he invited with a wide grin. “If you 
should happen to miss that plane—’’ 

“No,” she said quickly. “I really 
mustn’t do that. That’s why—well—” 
She fluttered her eyelids and took a 
deep drink, as though seeking courage 
to go on. 

Shayne didn’t help her. He crushed 
out his cigarette, sipped, and waited. 

“That’s the reason why I wanted to 
tell you I hope to corne back to Miami 
in a few weeks,” she said breathlessly. 

“I hoped you were going to say 
that, Nora.” 

“Did you? Did you really?" 

Shayne nodded. “We don’t hâve to 
prétend to each other, do we?” 

“No. I guess we don’t, Michael.” 
Her voice was beginning to slur a 
trifle, caressing and sensuous. “So 
you won’t be shocked if I confess that 
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I’ve been thinking if I had the key to 
your room when I do corne back—and 
—well, if you didn’t know I was even 
here and then some night when you 
were Sound asleep, like last night, it 
would be something to anticipate— 
to look forward to— 

“It would, indeed,” he said. “And 
I’m certainly not shocked, darling.” 
He half stood, reached across the desk 
to open the center drawer, took out 
the key she had left behind early that 
same morning and held it up. “You 
really want to take this with you?” 

“Oh, yes,” she exclaimed breathless- 
ly. “I really do.” She reached for it 
eagerly. 

Shayne drew it back, looking down 
at it broodingly. “I wondered,” he 
said flatly, "how long it would take 
you to realize your pretty neck was in 
danger as long as I hâve this key." 

“What do you mean?” 

“I imagine you realized the .danger 
in the beginning,” mused Shayne. 
“While Chief Gentry was here this 
morning. But you couldn’t very well 
ask for it then. It was some sort of 
evidence. You showed remarkable 
restraint by walking out and leaving 
it here as if it meant nothing to you.” 

“What do you mean?” she de- 
manded again, her voice rising shrilly 
on the last word. 

You've been pretty damned re¬ 
markable through this wholè thing,” 
Shayne went on flatly. “What actual- 
ly happened in your hotel-room dur- 
ing the minute and a half you waited 
for me to reach your door? Did Ted 
Granger really shoot himself? Or did 
you grab the gun away frojn him when 
I knocked, and kill him, too?” 

“I don’t know what you mean, 
Michael,” she moaned, stretching out 
her hands to him and moving forward 
until her knees touched his. “Tell me 
you’re joking.” 

“This key isn’t any joke,” he told 
her harshly. “It’s going to unlock the 
death chamber for you, and you know 
it. I’m afraid we can’t touch you for 
shooting Ted Granger. You’re the 
only one who can testify as to what 
happened in that locked room. But 
you’ll never talk yourself out of mur- 
dering your husband, Nora. It just 
isn’t m the books.” 

“I hâve no idea what you’re talking 
about,” she told him calmly. “No 
matter what'absurd theory you hâve 
about Ralph’s death, I couldn't pos- 
sibly hâve got into his room to do it, 
if I tried. You know yourself that’s 
the wrong key.” 

Shayne said, “You made one slip, 
Nora,’’—dispassionately. “One tiny 
slip in some of the neatest and fastest 
work to beat a murder rap I’ve ever 
run into. Why did you close my door 
,on the night-latch last night before 
coming to bed with me?" 
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“Because I thought you were Ralph 
and didn’t want anyone else coming 
in while I was here. f'd just left the 
door open to hâve a little light to see 
to undress. You can’t be serious," she 
pleaded. “You’re just joking, and I 
don’t think it’s funny at ail. 

“If I hadn’t been standing in the 
bedroom doorway, if I hadn’t seen 
you go to close the door, it might 
never hâve corne to me. But I 
couldn't get that picture of you out 
of my mind,” he went on angrily. 
“And finally I realized the truth. You 
knew perfectly well you weren’t in 
Ralph’s apartment. Your whole 
story was a desperate lie to alibi your- 

“I don’t understand what you’re 
trying to get at at ail,” she told him, 
her voice still calm, but cold. 

"Ludlow,” said Shayne grimly, 
“—the photographer who was sup- 
posed to take a picture of you in bed 
with Ralph as clinching evidence to 
kill the divorce. We got it from Lud¬ 
low, and from Bill Nash who was pos- 
ing as Michael Shayne in the deal. 
You knew the set-up. Everything 
was timed to the minute. They’ll 
testify you were to enter Ralph’s'apart¬ 
ment at exactly two-ten. You were to 
leave the door ajar for Ludlow to 
follow ten minutes later, get undressed 
and into Ralph’s bed to hâve your 
picture shot. 

“And you did just that, Nora. The 
door was open for Ludlow at two- 
twenty. Ralph was there waiting for 
his picture—but you weren’t.” 

“Where was I, Master-Mind?” she 
asked scathingly. 

“You were in Ralph’s kitchen, go¬ 
ing out his back door onto the fire 
escape, with his door key which is 
just a common one that opens most 
ordinary doors. I tried my back-door 
key on his this afternoon and it fits, 
ail right, You worked fast to get out 
of a hell of a spot after you stabbed 
him. You knew the photographer 
was due in that open doorway any 
moment. I imagine you ducked into 
the kitchen with your clothes in your 
arms about the time Ludlow walked 
in. Or did Ralph wake up before 
you were fully undressed, and threaten 
to throiv you out—and you got so 
angry you grabbed up the paper-knife 
and let him hâve it before you real¬ 
ized you were trapped there?” 

“You’re telling it,” she said, feign- 
ing indifférence, but her voice was 
unsteady. 

- "That’s right, I am,” he agreed 
pleasantly. “Anyhow, you did corne 
out on the fire escape, bringing the 
back-door key to 216 with you. You 
came one flight to my landing. By 
that time, you’d had a moment to 
think. Ralph was dead, and the dé¬ 
tective and photographer would place 
you in his room at tne right time. If 


you could get into the apartment he- 
low, prétend you believed it was 
Ralph’s and had been given the wrong 
key by mistake— Well, it was a crazy 
chance, but the only one you saw. 
And you took it, babe. With the 
aplomb of a seasoned murderess, may 
I say? I don’t know how much prac¬ 
tice you’d had, but—” 

“You actually Sound serious,” Nora 
broke in, bewildered and beginning 
to be frightened. “How can you pos- 
sibly believe ail that nonsense? I had 
no way to get into Ralph’s room. 
That key doesn’t fit his door. You 
and the chief tried it last night.” 

“No,” said Shayne grimly. “That 
was a big break for you. The merest 
chance, but it almost put you in the 
clear. The police had jammed the 
lock on Ralph’s door when they broke 
in, and we brought his key down here 
to try it on my door. It didn’t fit, of 
course. But we didn’t try this key on 
my door. You said you had corne in 
bv the front door and we assumed you 
had, and it didn’t occur to us to test 

“But after it was ail over and you 
had Ted Granger conveniently dead 
and framed for the job, you realized 
that I still had the kèy. One of these 
days, you thought, Shayne will try to 
open his door with that key —and it 

“And you knew that that would be 
the pay-off. I’d immediately know 
your entire story had been a lie. But 
if you could get hold of the key, and 
get rid of it before I tried it on my 
door, you’d be clear. And you tried, 
honey," he went on, his voice sudden- 
ly sympathetic. “Heaven knows you 
tried. That’s why I expected your call 
tonight. I knew you’d call.” 

Nora Carrol had been leaning back 
listlessly as he spoke, nervously toying 
with the suède purse in her lap. Her 
hand dived inside as he ended, and 
came out with a tiny .25 automatic. 
She sat up with teeth bared and her 
finger tight on the trigger. 

“Ail right, you Smart bastard,” she 
grated. “Once that key is gone you’ll 
never prove a thing. Give it to me.” 

Shayne shrugged and tossed it into 
her lap. “You can hâve it. I didn’t 
mention that you forgot something 
else. Your fingerprints are on Ralph’s 
rear-door knob, and on mine. If 
you had wiped those off—” 

"I did wipe them offl You’re ly- 
ing!” 

Shayne jerked his right foot un- 
der the edge of her chair just as she 
realized what she had said. 

The smalLbullet went over his head 
into the ceiling, and he had her in 
his arms with one hand clamped over 
the gun while his other hand reached 
for the téléphoné to call the police to 
take her away. • 
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